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At  BMW  i,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  rethink  mobility  from  the  ground  up.  A  decision  that 
resulted  in  the  first-ever,  all-electric  BMW  i3.  Thanks  to  BMW  eDrive,  this  electric  vehicle 
delivers  an  exhilarating  driving  experience  with  zero  tail-pipe  emissions.  The  revolutionary 
design  of  the  BMW  i3  features  the  extremely  lightweight  but  strong  material,  Carbon  Fiber 
Reinforced  Plastic,  for  minimum  weight  and  maximum  range.  It  stays  intelligently  connected 
with  its  environment  and  surroundings  to  ensure  that  you  always  reach  your  destination 
with  ease  and  comfort.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  BMW  i3  is  more  consciously  sustainable 
than  any  automobile  ever  before. 

FIND  OUT  MORE  AT  BMWUSA.COM/BMWi 


©2013  BMW  of  North  America,  LLC.  The  BMW  name,  model  names  and  logo  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks.  European  model  shown. 


For  families  who 
lost  their  homes 
in  Hurricane  Sandy, 
it  hurt  to  go  back. 

AIA  architects 
helped  them 
look  forward. 


The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
aia.org 
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We  play  our  part  in  the  bigger  picture. 

Daniel  Abt  is  a  cargo  and  stowage  securing  specialist  at  DNV  GL. 
He  plays  a  part  in  finding  new  solutions  for  carrying  goods 
around  the  world  in  a  safe  and  more  energy  efficient  manner. 
Together  with  a  team  of  experts,  he  has  specified  an  approach 
to  stowing  containers  that  increases  flexibility  for  shipowners. 

It's  maybe  not  a  moon  landing,  but  it  makes  a  big  difference  in  an 
industry  that's  under  constant  pressure  to  remain  competitive. 
Technical  experts  like  Daniel  are  passionate  about  advancing 
safety  and  performance  standards  across  the  entire  maritime 


value  chain.  We  take  a  broader  view  on  the  industry  and  work 
relentlessly  to  make  sure  the  small  parts  DNV  GL  play  can  impact 
the  bigger  picture. 

Following  the  recent  merger  between  DNV  and  GL,  we  are 
1 6,000  employees  worldwide  dedicated  to  enabling  businesses  to 
meet  their  challenges  in  a  safer,  smarter  and  greener  way;  in  the 
maritime,  oil  and  gas,  energy  and  a  range  of  other  industries. 


Discover  the  broader  view  at  dnvgl.com 


SAFER,  SMARTER,  GREENER 


DNV-GL 
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Syria’s  use  of  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  in  an  attack  that  killed 
hundreds  of  people  thrust  the 
country’s  civil  war  to  the  top 
of  the  agenda  in  Western 
capitals.  But  the  resolve  by 
some  governments  to  punish 
the  Assad  regime  with  an 
American-led  missile  strike 
crumbled  after  the  British 
Parliament  surprisingly  reject¬ 
ed  such  action.  Russia  bro¬ 
kered  a  deal,  backed  by  the  un 
and  America,  under  which 
Syria  is  destroying  its  chemical 
stockpile.  The  war  rumbles  on. 
The  un  estimates  that  three- 
quarters  of  Syria’s  population 
will  need  aid  in  2014. 

Civil  strife  enveloped  Egypt 
when  Muhammad  Morsi,  its 
Islamist  president,  was  ousted 
by  the  army  after  days  of  street 
protests  against  his  govern¬ 
ment  that  were  bigger  than  the 
anti-Mubarak  demonstrations 
in  2011.  A  crackdown  on  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  led  to 
more  bloodshed;  most  of  its 
leaders  were  imprisoned. 

Pakistan’s  election  marked  the 
country’s  first  civilian  transi¬ 
tion  of  power  at  the  end  of  a 
full  five-year  term.  Nawaz 
Sharif  returned  as  prime  min¬ 
ister;  he  had  last  held  the  j  ob  in 
1999.  Bombings  and  mayhem 
continued  unabated.  At  least 
50  people  were  killed  on  the 
day  that  Mr  Sharif  held  a  press 
conference  with  David  Camer¬ 
on,  Britain’s  prime  minister, 
that  discussed  security  issues. 

Although  less  frequent  than  in 
previous  years,  American 
drone  strikes  against  militants 
in  Pakistan  were  bitterly  con¬ 
demned  by  its  government. 
Drone  technology  was  also 
more  widely  talked  about 
elsewhere  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  distributing  aid  to  rural 
areas  and  delivering  packages. 


Iraq  had  its  worst  year  for 
sectarian  violence  since  2008, 
with  over  8,000  people  killed. 

The  nutcracker 

A  new  governing  coalition  was 
formed  in  Italy,  headed  by 
Enrico  Letta  of  the  centre-left 
Democrats,  after  an  election  in 
which  a  quarter  of  Italians 
registered  their  discontent  by 
opting  for  a  new  party  led  by  a 
comedian.  Mr  Letta  got  on 
with  the  serious  business  of 
trying  to  reduce  public  debt. 
The  fun  ended  for  Silvio  Ber¬ 
lusconi  when  he  was  booted 
out  of  the  Senate,  after  having 
been  definitively  convicted  of 
a  crime  for  the  first  time. 

Cyprus  became  the  fourth 
country  in  the  euro  zone  to  get 
a  full  bail-out,  though  only 
after  an  anxious  week  in 
which  it  had  to  resubmit  a  plan 
to  restructure  its  banks.  Ire¬ 
land  became  the  first  country 
to  exit  its  bail-out  programme. 


Pope  Benedict  shook  the  Cath¬ 
olic  church  by  stepping  down, 
the  first  pope  to  retire  in  600 
years.  His  successor,  Pope 
Francis,  an  Argentine  Jesuit, 
shook  the  church  further  by 
saying  it  should  worry  less 
about  sexuality  and  by  mov¬ 
ing  to  reform  the  Vatican. 

Tech  companies  dominated 
the  year’s  business  news. 
Twitter  completed  a  success¬ 
ful  ipo,  with  its  share  price  up 
73%  on  the  first  day  of  trading. 
Struggling  BlackBerry  called 
off  a  deal  whereby  its  largest 
investor  would  have  taken  it 
private;  it  then  sacked  its  chief 
executive.  And  Microsoft 
bought  Nokia’s  mobile-device 
business. 

Dell  rebooted  its  business  by 
agreeing  to  a  $25  billion  offer 
from  its  founder,  Michael  Dell, 


to  take  it  private,  but  not  before 
rebellious  investors  submitted 
a  counterbid  for  the  computer- 
maker.  Dell’s  was  the  largest 
buy-out  since  the  start  of  the 
financial  crisis  in  2007. 

Some  of  the  world’s  big  cen¬ 
tral  banks  got  new  governors, 
including  Raghuram  Raj  an  at 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India, 
Haruhiko  Kuroda  at  the  Bank 
of  Japan  and  Mark  Carney  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  Janet 
Yellen  was  picked  to  be  chair¬ 
woman  of  America’s  Federal 
Reserve;  Ben  Bernanke  steps 
down  early  next  year.  Inves¬ 
tors  spent  most  of  the  year 
anticipating  the  start  of  the 
Fed’s  “tapering”  of  its  asset¬ 
buying  programme. 

Glad  tidings  we  bring 

Most  stockmarkets  in  Europe 
and  America  had  a  good  year 
(those  in  emerging  markets 
did  not  fare  so  well).  The  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average  had 
broken  a  score  of  record  highs 
by  the  beginning  of  December. 

China’s  new  leadership  under 
Xi  Jinping  announced  the 
boldest  set  of  reforms  for 
decades.  These  included  more 
market  pricing  and  a  promise 
to  abolish  labour  camps.  Chi¬ 
na  also  further  relaxed  its 
one-child  policy,  in  place  since 
the  1970s,  by  allowing  parents 
to  have  two  children  if  one  of 
the  parents  is  an  only  child.  In 
2012  $2  billion-worth  of  fines 
were  imposed  on  families  that 
broke  the  one-child  rule. 

China  tried  to  stamp  its 
authority  on  its  region  by 
imposing  an  air  defence  zone 
over  a  swathe  of  the  East 
China  Sea  that  covers  islands 
contested  by  japan.  Japan  and 
America  ignored  China’s 
demand  that  it  should  be 
notified  about  flight  plans  by 
sending  aircraft  into  the  zone 
without  warning.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  China  accused  Japan  of 
“malicious  slander”  for 
suggesting  its  zone  was  threat¬ 
ening  stability. 

In  March  North  Korea  startled 
the  world  when  it  said  it  was 
preparing  for  a  “state  of  war” 
with  South  Korea.  Kim  Jong 
Un,  the  North’s  young  dictator, 


closed  the  year  by  executing 
his  uncle  for  forming 
“factions”  against  him. 

Edward  Snowden  provoked  a 
debate  about  government 
mass-surveillance  pro¬ 
grammes  when  he  leaked 
classified  documents  about 
the  activities  of  America’s 
National  Security  Agency. 
The  extent  of  the  snooping 
angered  many,  though  Mr 
Snowden  was  accused  of 
putting  the  security  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  its  allies  at  risk.  Some  of 
those  allies,  including  Angela 
Merkel  of  Germany  and  Dilma 
Rousseff  of  Brazil,  were  furious 
that  their  personal  communi¬ 
cations  had  been  monitored. 


Typhoon  Haiyan  unleashed 
some  of  the  strongest  winds 
ever  recorded  at  up  to  3i5kph 
(i95mph),  leaving  at  least 
6,000  people  dead  in  the 
Philippines. 

Israel’s  general  election  re¬ 
turned  Binyamin  Netanyahu 
to  power.  After  two  months  of 
tortuous  negotiations  he 
formed  a  broad  coalition 
government  and  appointed 
Tzipi  Livni,  who  leads  the 
Hatunah  party,  as  chief  negoti¬ 
ator  with  the  Palestinians. 

Joyful  and  triumphant 

Among  other  big  elections, 
Angela  Merkel’s  Christian 
Democrats  won  a  third  term  in 
Germany  and  formed  a  grand 
coalition  with  the  centre-left 
Social  Democrats.  She  is  the 
only  leader  in  the  euro  zone  to 
have  been  re-elected  since  the 
start  of  its  debt  crisis.  Australia 
went  through  three  prime 
ministers  over  the  course  of 
the  year;  the  centre-right 
Liberals,  led  by  Tony  Abbott, 
won  an  election.  Michelle 
Bachelet  became  Chile’s 
president  again;  her  first  term  ►► 
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y  ended  in  2010.  Malaysia’s 
ruling  Barisan  Nasional  co¬ 
alition  had  its  worst  election 
showing  since  1969;  it  still 
formed  a  government.  And 
Uhuru  Kenyatta  was  declared 
the  victor  in  a  presidential 
election  in  Kenya.  His  trial  at 
the  International  Criminal 
Court  on  charges  of  orchestrat¬ 
ing  the  ethnic  violence  that 
followed  Kenya’s  2007  elec¬ 
tion  begins  in  February. 


Problems  with  battery  systems 
led  to  the  temporary  ground¬ 
ing  of  Boeing’s  new  787 
Dreamliner  around  the  world. 
It  was  the  first  time  America’s 
Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion  had  grounded  a  type  of 
aircraft  since  1979. 

In  Bangladesh  the  collapse  of 
a  building  that  housed  cloth¬ 
ing  factories  killed  1400  work¬ 
ers.  They  had  been  ordered  to 
return  to  work  despite  warn¬ 
ings  about  cracks  in  the  struc¬ 
ture.  It  was  South  Asia’s  worst 
industrial  disaster  in  30  years. 

Ding-dong  merrily  on  high 

America’s  government  was 
temporarily  shut  down  for  the 
first  time  in  17  years,  after  a 
bickering  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  spending  bill.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  frustrated  the  White 
House  with  their  blocking 
tactics,  causing  the  Democrats 
to  introduce  a  curb  on  filibus¬ 
tering  in  the  Senate.  Barack 
Obama’s  approval  ratings 
headed  to  the  emergency 
room  after  the  botched  roll-out 
of  his  health-care  reforms. 

In  Turkey  a  protest  against 
developing  a  park  in  Istanbul 
snowballed  into  nationwide 
demonstrations  against  the 
authoritarian  tone  of  Recep 
Tayyip  Erdogan’s  government. 
Elsewhere,  an  increase  in  fares 
on  Sao  Paulo’s  buses  was  the 


catalyst  for  bringing  millions 
of  disaffected  Brazilians  out 
onto  the  streets  in  100  cities. 
There  was  a  sense  of  deja  vu 
about  protests  in  Thailand 
(against  a  government  run  by  a 
member  of  the  Shinawatra 
family),  Ukraine  (against  an 
unreconstructed  pro-Russian 
president)  and  Greece  (against 
just  about  everything). 

Diplomats  hailed  an  apparent 
breakthrough  on  Iran’s  nuc¬ 
lear  programme  that  gives  it 
six  months  to  curtail  its  activ¬ 
ities,  though  in  December 
Iranian  negotiators  walked  out 
of  a  meeting  to  discuss  imple¬ 
menting  the  deal.  Earlier, 
Hassan  Rohani,  Iran’s  new 
president,  was  given  a  cautious 
welcome  by  the  West.  The 
American  and  Iranian  presi¬ 
dents  talked  for  the  first  time 
since  1979. 

Although  he  faced  mounting 
criticism  at  home,  President 
Francois  Hollande  of  France 
was  praised  abroad  for  send¬ 
ing  French  troops  to  Mali  to 
help  fight  Islamist  separatists. 

A  peace  deal  was  signed  in  the 
summer.  France  also  sent 
troops  to  the  Central  African 
Republic  to  join  a  peacekeep¬ 
ing  force,  led  by  the  African 
Union,  to  try  to  prevent  the 
rebels  who  had  taken  over  the 
country  from  wreaking  havoc. 


A  group  affiliated  to  al-Qaeda 
and  purportedly  demanding 
an  end  to  French  operations  in 
Mali  seized  a  gas  plant  in 
Algeria  and  held  800  people 
hostage.  Algerian  security 
forces  stormed  the  complex, 
but  39  foreign  workers  were 
killed  during  the  operation. 


In  some  of  the  year’s  other 
audacious  terrorist  attacks, 
Islamist  Somalis  attacked  a 
shopping  mall  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya’s  capital,  resulting  in 
scores  of  deaths  during  a 
four-day  siege;  two  brothers, 
motivated  by  Islamist  beliefs, 
bombed  the  Boston  mara¬ 
thon,  killing  three  people;  and 
two  British  Islamists  of  Nigeri¬ 
an  descent  shocked  London¬ 
ers  when  they  ran  down  an 
off-duty  soldier  and  tried  to 
decapitate  him. 


Britain’s  Conservative-Liberal 
Democrat  coalition  produced 
ever  more  spending  cuts.  But 


the  government  declared  that 
austerity  was  bearing  fruit 
after  several  international 
forecasts  of  British  growth 
were  revised  upwards. 

After  Hugo  Chavez’s  death 
from  cancer,  power  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  Venezuela  to  Nicolas 
Maduro,  who  won  a  presi¬ 
dential  election.  Mr  Maduro 
carried  on  where  his  predeces¬ 
sor  left  off,  accusing  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  economic  sabotage, 
expelling  American  diplomats 
and  forcing  through  price 
controls. 

Bitcoin,  an  online  currency 
run  on  cryptographic  software 
and  favoured  by  drug  dealers, 
gained  some  respectability  this 
year,  with  even  Ben  Bernanke 
saying  it  “may  hold  long-term 
promise”.  But  its  price  is  vola¬ 
tile,  soaring  from  $15  in  January 
to  above  $1,200  in  early 
December  and  crashing  to 
under  $600  a  week  later. 

Little  donkey 

Small  food  companies  in 
Europe  faced  an  unbridled 
disaster  when  it  emerged  that 
a  few  suppliers  to  British 
supermarkets  were  using 
horsemeat  instead  of  beef  in 
frozen  meals. 


Other  economic  data  and  news 
can  be  found  on  pages  138-139 


Breathing  new  life  into  luxury. 
The  K900. 


Over  time,  we've  been  led  to  believe  that  luxury  is  synonymous  with  legacy  and  heritage.  While  we  respect 
the  past,  we're  more  focused  on  the  future— one  that's  innovative  and  progressive.  We  believe  that  luxury 
should  not  be  defined  by  where  it  came  from,  but  rather  what  it  is.  A  luxury  sedan  is  made  from  the  finest 
materials  available  and  comes  equipped  with  the  most  advanced  onboard  technology.  It  is  the  perfect 
combination  of  power  and  performance,  designed  to  instill  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  confidence.  While 
some  may  still  be  convinced  that  history  is  what  makes  a  luxury  sedan,  we  invite  you  to  come  to  your  own 
conclusion.  Introducing  the  K900,  from  Kia.  It  challenges  everything™  Experience  it  for  yourself  at  kia.com/K900. 


2015  K900  expected  Spring  2014.  Initially  only  available  in  select  markets  with  limited  availability.  2015  K900  V8  prototype  shown  with  optional  features.  Not  all  features 
are  available  on  all  trim  levels. 


kia.com/K900 


(2) 

Thailand 

CREATIVITY 


BETTER 
BY  DESIGN 


From  its  imaginative  cuisine  to  its 
rich  tradition  of  arts  and  crafts, 
Thailand’s  creativity  is  thriving. 

But  now,  a  series  of  new  initiatives, 
including  the  launch  of  this 
International  Convention  and 
Exhibition  Centre  and  TCDC  North 
in  Chiang  Mai,  is  attracting  a  global 
mix  of  thinkers  and  makers  to  events, 
expos  and  exhibitions.  Steeped  in 
traditional  knowledge  but  with  state- 
of-the-art  hospitality,  there’s  no 
better  forum  than  modern  Thailand 
for  exchanging  ideas  and  cultivating 
the  visionaries  of  the  future. 


I*;* 


visit  Modern-Thailand.com 
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Look  back  with  angst 


A  century  on,  there  are  uncomfortable  parallels  with  the  era  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war 


AS  NEW  YEAR  approached  a 
Lcentury  ago,  most  people  in 
the  West  looked  forward  to  1914 
with  optimism.  The  hundred 
years  since  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  had  not  been  entirely  free  of 
disaster-there  had  been  a  hor¬ 
rific  civil  war  in  America,  some 
regional  scraps  in  Asia,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  colonial  calamity.  But  continental  peace  had  prevailed. 
Globalisation  and  new  technology-the  telephone,  the  steam¬ 
ship,  the  train-had  knitted  the  world  together.  John  Maynard 
Keynes  has  a  wonderful  image  of  a  Londoner  of  the  time,  “sip¬ 
ping  his  morning  tea  in  bed”  and  ordering  “the  various  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  whole  earth”  to  his  door,  much  as  he  might  today 
from  Amazon-and  regarding  this  state  of  affairs  as  “normal, 
certain  and  permanent,  except  in  the  direction  of  further  im¬ 
provement”.  The  Londoner  might  well  have  had  by  his  bed¬ 
side  table  a  copy  of  Norman  Angell’s  “The  Great  Illusion”, 
which  laid  out  the  argument  that  Europe’s  economies  were  so 
integrated  that  war  was  futile. 

Yet  within  a  year,  the  world  was  embroiled  in  a  most  horrif¬ 
ic  war.  It  cost  9m  lives-and  many  times  that  number  if  you 
take  in  the  various  geopolitical  tragedies  it  left  in  its  wake,  from 
the  creation  of  Soviet  Russia  to  the  too-casual  redrawing  of 
Middle  Eastern  borders  and  the  rise  of  Hitler.  From  being  a 
friend  of  freedom,  technology  became  an  agent  of  brutality, 
slaughtering  and  enslaving  people  on  a  terrifying  scale.  Barr¬ 
iers  shot  up  around  the  world,  especially  during  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  of  the  1930s.  The  globalisation  that  Keynes’s  London¬ 
er  enjoyed  only  really  began  again  in  1945-or,  some  would 
argue,  in  the  1990s,  when  eastern  Europe  was  set  free  and  Deng 
Xiaoping’s  reforms  began  bearing  fruit  in  China. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  catastrophe  that  befell  the 
world  a  century  ago  was  Germany,  which  was  looking  for  an 
excuse  for  a  war  that  would  allow  it  to  dominate  Europe.  Yet 
complacency  was  also  to  blame.  Too  many  people,  in  London, 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  believed  that  because  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  each  other’s  biggest  trading  partners  after  America 
and  there  was  therefore  no  economic  logic  behind  the  conflict, 
war  would  not  happen.  As  Keynes  put  it,  “The  projects  and 
politics  of  militarism  and  imperialism,  of  racial  and  cultural  ri¬ 
valries,  of  monopolies,  restrictions  and  exclusion,  which  were 
to  play  the  serpent  to  this  paradise,  were  little  more  than  the 
amusements  of  [the  Londoner’s]... daily  newspaper.” 

Playing  your  role 

Humanity  can  learn  from  its  mistakes,  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  economic  crisis,  which  was  shaped  by  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  led  to  the  Depression.  The 
memory  of  the  horrors  unleashed  a  century  ago  makes  lead¬ 
ers  less  likely  to  stumble  into  war  today.  So  does  the  explosive 
power  of  a  modern  conflagration:  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo¬ 
caust  is  a  powerful  brake  on  the  reckless  escalation  that  dis¬ 
patched  a  generation  of  young  men  into  the  trenches. 

Yet  the  parallels  remain  troubling.  The  United  States  is  Brit¬ 


ain,  the  superpower  on  the  wane,  unable  to  guarantee  global 
security.  Its  main  trading  partner,  China,  plays  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  a  new  economic  power  bristling  with  nationalist  indig¬ 
nation  and  building  up  its  armed  forces  rapidly  Modern  Japan 
is  France,  an  ally  of  the  retreating  hegemon  and  a  declining  re¬ 
gional  power.  The  parallels  are  not  exact-China  lacks  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  territorial  ambitions  and  America’s  defence  budget  is  far 
more  impressive  than  imperial  Britain’s-but  they  are  close 
enough  for  the  world  to  be  on  its  guard. 

Which,  by  and  large,  it  is  not.  The  most  troubling  similarity 
between  1914  and  now  is  complacency.  Businesspeople  today 
are  like  businesspeople  then:  too  busy  making  money  to  no¬ 
tice  the  serpents  flickering  at  the  bottom  of  their  trading 
screens.  Politicians  are  playing  with  nationalism  just  as  they 
did  100  years  ago.  China’s  leaders  whip  up  Japanophobia,  us¬ 
ing  it  as  cover  for  economic  reforms,  while  Shinzo  Abe  stirs 
Japanese  nationalism  for  similar  reasons.  India  may  next  year 
elect  Narendra  Modi,  a  Hindu  nationalist  who  refuses  to  atone 
for  a  pogrom  against  Muslims  in  the  state  he  runs  and  who 
would  have  his  finger  on  the  button  of  a  potential  nuclear  con¬ 
flict  with  his  Muslim  neighbours  in  Pakistan.  Vladimir  Putin 
has  been  content  to  watch  Syria  rip  itself  apart.  And  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union,  which  came  together  in  reaction  to  the  bloodshed 
of  the  20th  century,  is  looking  more  fractious  and  riven  by  in¬ 
cipient  nationalism  than  at  any  point  since  its  formation. 

I  have  drunk  and  seen  the  spider 

Two  precautions  would  help  prevent  any  of  these  flashpoints 
sparking  a  conflagration.  One  is  a  system  for  minimising  the 
threat  from  potential  dangers.  Nobody  is  quite  clear  what  will 
happen  when  North  Korea  implodes,  but  America  and  China 
need  to  plan  ahead  if  they  are  to  safeguard  its  nuclear  pro¬ 
gramme  without  antagonising  each  other.  China  is  playing  an 
elaborately  dangerous  game  of  “chicken”  around  its  littoral 
with  its  neighbours.  Eventually,  somebody  is  bound  to  crash 
into  somebody  else-and  there  is  as  yet  no  system  for  dealing 
with  it.  A  code  of  maritime  conduct  for  the  area  is  needed. 

The  second  precaution  that  would  make  the  world  safer  is  a 
more  active  American  foreign  policy.  Despite  forging  an  inter¬ 
im  nuclear  agreement  with  Iran,  Barack  Obama  has  pulled 
back  in  the  Middle  East-witness  his  unwillingness  to  use  force 
in  Syria.  He  has  also  done  little  to  bring  the  new  emerging 
giants-India,  Indonesia,  Brazil  and,  above  all,  China-into  the 
global  system.  This  betrays  both  a  lack  of  ambition  and  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  history.  Thanks  to  its  military,  economic  and  soft 
power,  America  is  still  indispensable,  particularly  in  dealing 
with  threats  like  climate  change  and  terror,  which  cross  bor¬ 
ders.  But  unless  America  behaves  as  a  leader  and  the  guaran¬ 
tor  of  the  world  order,  it  will  be  inviting  regional  powers  to  test 
their  strength  by  bullying  neighbouring  countries. 

The  chances  are  that  none  of  the  world’s  present  dangers 
will  lead  to  anything  that  compares  to  the  horrors  of  1914.  Mad¬ 
ness,  whether  motivated  by  race,  religion  or  tribe,  usually 
gives  ground  to  rational  self-interest.  But  when  it  triumphs,  it 
leads  to  carnage,  so  to  assume  that  reason  will  prevail  is  to  be 
culpably  complacent.  That  is  the  lesson  of  a  century  ago.  ■ 
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British  immigration 

You’re  welcome 


An  open  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Bulgaria  and  Romania 

BRITAIN’S  newspapers  are 
full  of  stories  about  your 
poverty,  criminality  and  hunger 
for  welfare.  Its  politicians  rail 
against  the  European  freedom- 
of-movement  rules  that  will  let, 
you  in  and  scramble  to  make  it 
harder  for  you  to  claim  benefits. 
Its  population  is  more  hostile  than  the  Germans  or  the  French: 
almost  half  of  Britons  believe  their  government  should  ban 
you  from  the  country  even  if  it  is  against  the  law  to  do  so.  You 
might  just,  as  a  result,  have  got  the  impression  that  you  are  not 
welcome. 

But  you  are.  On  behalf  of  The  Economist’s  home  country, 
we  invite  you  to  come  and  work  here.  Beginning  on  January 
ist,  you  can  go  anywhere  in  the  European  Union.  We  hope  lots 
of  you  choose  Britain.  Although  our  leaders  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten,  Britain  pushed  for  your  country  to  join  the  eu,  know¬ 
ing  that  you  would  one  day  turn  up  on  our  doorstep. 

The  going  will  be  rough  at  first.  But  the  history  of  many 
waves  of  immigration  tells  us  that,  before  too  long,  you  will  be 
folded  comfortably  into  British  society. 

More  than  we  bargained  for 

It  is  not  your  fault  that  most  of  our  countrymen  don’t  want 
you.  Partly,  the  problem  is  the  Poles.  Ten  years  ago,  when  Brit¬ 
ain  was  one  of  only  three  countries  to  open  its  doors  to  them, 
the  government  assured  voters  that  just  a  few  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  would  come,  and  probably  not  for  long.  Instead  more 
than  half  a  million  arrived.  And,  as  well  as  being  workers  who 
cut  cabbages  and  painted  walls  (displacing  some  British  la¬ 
bourers  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  up  on  time),  they 


proved  to  be  human  beings  who  settled  down  and  had  chil¬ 
dren.  We  weren’t  fully  prepared  for  that. 

But  if  our  leaders  were  wrong  a  decade  ago  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Poles  and  other  east  Europeans  who  would  come  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  they  are  more  wrong  now  about  their  effect  on  the  coun¬ 
try.  Politicians  claim  they  are  a  burden  on  public  services 
already  stretched  thin  by  austerity.  Nonsense:  being  young 
and  able-bodied,  they  don’t  use  them  much.  And  because 
they  contribute  more  to  the  Treasury  in  taxes  than  they  take 
out  in  benefits  and  services-about  35%  more,  according  to  a 
plausible  estimate-they  save  our  schools  and  hospitals  from 
deeper  cuts.  They  don’t  depress  wages  much,  and  mostly 
among  other  immigrant  workers.  They  make  our  economy 
bigger,  lowering  our  debt-to-GDP  ratio.  If  you  are  even  remote¬ 
ly  like  them,  you  will  be  an  economic  boon. 

Sadly,  opinion  polls  do  not  lie.  Few  people  want  you  here. 
Those  of  you  who  end  up  begging  or  stealing-and  there  will 
inevitably  be  some-will  be  featured  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  But  in  an  odd  way,  this  could  help  you.  So  loath¬ 
some  is  the  idea  of  Bulgarian  and  Romanian  immigration  to 
Britons  that  the  reality  can  only  seem  pleasant  by  comparison. 
People  will  be  nicely  surprised  when  the  great  majority  of  you 
come  to  work  rather  than  scrounge  off  the  state. 

Britain’s  labour  market  is  Europe’s  most  flexible.  Its  econ¬ 
omy  is  at  last  growing  strongly.  Its  people  are  not  prejudiced  in 
practice:  the  polls  that  show  huge  opposition  to  your  arrival 
also  suggest  that  most  Britons  would  consider  employing  you 
to  work  on  their  houses.  The  country  is  used  to  immigrants. 
Particularly  in  London,  you  will  discover  all  kinds  of  exotic 
folk,  many  of  whom  were  similarly  despised  when  they  first 
arrived.  If  you  are  really  worried  about  prejudice,  just  pretend, 
to  be  Italian.  Nobody  will  know.  ■ 


London  airports 

Go  west 


Of  all  the  plans  for  expanding  airport  capacity,  the  best  involves  moving  Heathrow  westward 


IT  HAS  been  clear  for  decades 
that  south-east  England  needs 
more  airport  capacity.  Reviews 
have  duly  been  commissioned; 
politicians  have  intoned  that 
bold  decisions  must  be  made. 
Then  the  local  protests  begin, 
mps  start  to  fear  for  their  jobs, 
and  decisions  are  put  off.  It  is  enough  to  make  you  despair  for 
Western  democracy.  But  the  latest  attempt  to  break  the  dead¬ 
lock,  released  on  December  17th,  might  just  do  it. 

The  current  situation  is  dismal.  Heathrow,  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  international  airport  (just-Dubai  is  gaining  on  it),  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  full  (see  page  91).  Flights  are  often  delayed,  and  the  odd 
snowflake  causes  huge  disruption.  Planes  approach  low  over 


west  London,  making  life  a  misery  for  the  people  who  live 
there.  Still,  if  Heathrow  is  a  noxious,  disruptive  bedfellow,  at 
least  it  pays  the  rent.  London  and  the  Thames  Valley  have 
grown  into  economic  powerhouses  partly  because  of  it. 

In  an  ever  more  globalised  world,  constraining  airport  ca¬ 
pacity  around  London  is  akin  to  tightening  a  noose  around  Bri¬ 
tannia’s  neck.  But  where  should  new  runways  go?  The  latest 
review  of  airport  capacity,  led  by  Sir  Howard  Davies,  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  options  to  two  and  a  half.  Gatwick,  to  the  south  of 
London,  could  build  a  second  runway.  Heathrow  could  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  build  a  third  full-length  runway,  west  or  north-west 
of  the  existing  pair.  The  half  option-seemingly  kept  alive  as  a 
sop  to  Boris  Johnson,  London’s  mayor-is  to  shut  Heathrow 
and  build  a  giant  modern  airport  east  of  the  capital.  But  Sir 
Howard  pours  scorn  on  “Boris  Island”.  It  would  be  hugely  ex-  ►► 
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►  pensive,  environmentally  tricky  and  disruptive  to  business. 

Damning  Boris  Island  is  right.  It  is  right,  too,  to  rule  out  other 
options  like  expanding  Stansted  airport  and  wedging  in  a 
short  third  runway  at  Heathrow.  We  are  disappointed  that  Sir 
Howard  has  not  seriously  considered  an  option  put  forward 
by  Policy  Exchange,  a  think-tank,  to  shut  Heathrow’s  existing 
runways  and  build  four  new  ones  to  the  west,  replacing  reser¬ 
voirs.  He  says  that  London  needs  the  water,  but  does  not  con¬ 
sider  whether  new  reservoirs  might  be  built.  He  also  says  only 
one  new  runway  is  needed.  This  is  short-sighted.  Even  on  Sir 
Howard’s  own,  conservative,  forecasts  for  passenger  growth,  a 
three-runway  Heathrow  would  be  80-90%  full  by  2030  and 
completely  full  by  2050.  The  idea  is  worth  a  second  look. 

The  best  of  the  rest 

Still,  the  plan  to  build  a  third  runway  west  or  north-west  of 
Heathrow’s  existing  ones  is  not  so  different.  It  would  be  dis¬ 
ruptive.  The  M25,  London’s  crucial  orbital  motorway,  would 
have  to  be  built  over.  Some  1,500  houses  would  go.  The  politics 
are  awful.  But  the  result  would  be  a  bigger,  better  hub  airport 
that  could  serve  more  destinations,  enhancing  London’s  sta¬ 
tus  as  a  global  trading  centre.  Businesses  could  mostly  stay  put. 
Combined  with  improvements  to  aircraft,  a  third  western  run¬ 
way  ought  to  make  life  slightly  quieter  for  most  people  in  west 
London,  so  long  as  it  came  with  more  stringent  restrictions  on 


how  and  when  planes  take  off  and  land. 

The  other  proposal,  to  expand  Gatwick  airport,  is  plausible. 
It  would  be  relatively  easy:  perhaps  200  houses  would  be  lost. 
It  would  promote  competition.  Gatwick  and  Heathrow  were 
long  owned  by  the  same  firm,  baa,  which  neglected  the  for¬ 
mer.  Gatwick  is  now  owned  by  a  private-equity  firm,  and  un¬ 
der  feisty  new  management. 

Gatwick  boosters  argue  that  the  age  of  the  European  hub 
airport  may  be  drawing  to  a  close.  Even  medium-sized  aero¬ 
planes  can  now  stay  airborne  for  huge  distances.  As  it  be¬ 
comes  easier  to  run  point-to-point  services  between  widely 
spaced  cities,  hubs  may  become  less  important.  In  any  case,  no 
European  hub  can  beat  Dubai.  If  the  market  is  moving  away 
from  European  hubs,  Britain  might  be  able  to  get  away  with  a 
two-runway  Heathrow  and  a  two-runway  Gatwick. 

But  that  would  be  a  risk.  Hubs  might  become  less  impor- 
tant-but  then  again  they  might  not.  Gatwick  might  never  real¬ 
ly  challenge  Heathrow;  and  a  constrained  Heathrow  could 
lose  ground  against  other  European  airports.  Safer  to  build  on 
success  than  try  to  build  up  an  alternative,  if  the  cost  of  failure 
is  the  hobbling  of  Britain’s  economy. 

Heathrow  should  be  pushed  to  the  west.  Politicians  will 
hate  the  plan,  but  they  should  get  behind  it.  And  they  should 
start  mulling  another  even  more  painful  question:  where  to 
put  a  fourth  runway?  ■ 


Alcohol  pricing 

We  wish  you  a  merry(ish)  Christmas 


Raising  the  price  of  booze  saves  lives  and  money.  Scotland  is  right  to  try  it 


AMONG  man’s  earliest  arte- 
Lfacts  are  vessels  to  store  and 
carry  booze.  Drunk  from  Stone 
Age  jugs  or  Etruscan  amphoras, 
fermented  sugars  have  brought 
cheer  for  more  than  12,000 
years.  And  headaches  too:  alco¬ 
hol  stokes  rage  and  gloom  as 
well  as  jollity  and  dancing.  For  liberal-minded  types,  the 
downsides  are  a  personal  matter— we  should  be  free  to  frolic. 

Within  limits.  Where  the  harm  extends  beyond  the  individ¬ 
ual,  there  is  a  case  for  intervention.  Global  alcohol  consump¬ 
tion  is  stable.  But  some  people  are  tippling  more,  in  ways  that 
hurt  themselves  and  others  (see  page  99)- 

At  stake  are  not  just  vomit-drenched  streets.  Deaths  linked 
to  drinking  have  tripled  since  1990;  in  that  time  alcohol  has 
gone  from  the  sixth  to  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  and  dis¬ 
ability  worldwide.  The  bill  lands  on  everyone,  as  does  booze- 
fuelled  violence.  Including  lost  output,  the  harm  from  alcohol 
costs  Europe  and  America  around  1.5%  of  national  income. 

The  problem  is  worsening.  Across  the  rich  world,  a  small 
share  of  the  population  consumes  a  large  share  of  the  liquor. 
One  reason  is  that  many  young  people  have  upped  their  in¬ 
take.  More  drinkers  are  also  bingeing-even  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  alcohol  used  to  be  taken  mainly  with  food. 

All  countries  have  some  rules  (regarding  age,  opening 
hours  or  place)  on  drink  sales.  Many  also  try  to  educate  the 
population  about  the  health  risks  of  overdoing  it.  A  big  reason 
for  the  shifts  in  drinking  habits,  though,  is  that  since  the 


mid-1990s  booze  has  become  much  more  affordable  in  most  of 
the  rich  world.  An  Irishman  can  buy  his  recommended  week¬ 
ly  limit  of  21  units  of  alcohol  for  little  more  than  an  hour’s  work 
at  the  minimum  wage. 

The  best  way  to  tackle  excessive  drinking  is  to  raise  prices 
through  taxes  levied  on  a  drink’s  strength,  so  that  the  most 
harmful  drinks  are  more  expensive.  The  resulting  price-rise 
should  cut  the  consumption  of  hard-up  heavy  topers  (who  are 
particularly  partial  to  dirt-cheap  supermarket  booze)  and 
young  drinkers,  who  can  afford  only  what’s  cheap. 

The  alcohol  industry  and  its  government  allies  note  that  in¬ 
tervention  would  hurt  some  products  such  as  cheap  wine. 
And  pushing  up  prices  is  fiscally  regressive:  it  makes  more  dif¬ 
ference  to  thin  wallets  than  fat  ones.  But  the  effect  on  equality 
may  be  small,  because  poor  people  also  suffer  disproportion¬ 
ately  from  alcohol-induced  ailments.  Moreover,  any  regres¬ 
sive  effect  of  the  tax  rise  on  drink  can  be  offset  with  more  gen¬ 
erous  benefits  in  some  other  area. 

Deck  the  halls,  not  each  other 

The  evidence  backing  higher  prices  on  booze  is  strong.  Several 
Canadian  provinces  have  already  successfully  introduced 
them  through  taxation  and  a  price  floor  for  a  unit  of  alcohol. 
Local  governments  reap  much  of  that  revenue  through  provin¬ 
cial  liquor  monopolies.  After  a  10%  rise  in  the  average  mini¬ 
mum  price  from  2002  to  2009  in  British  Columbia,  alcohol-re¬ 
lated  deaths  fell  by  32%. 

Other  governments  are  uncorking  similar  schemes.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  within  the  European  Union  the  rules  do  not  allow  all  ►► 
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►  drinks  to  be  taxed  by  strength  alone.  That  system  should  be  re¬ 
formed.  In  the  meantime,  Scotland’s  devolved  government  is 
trying  to  circumvent  the  problem.  It  passed  legislation  in  2012 
to  set  a  minimum  price  of  sop  ($0.80)  for  a  unit  of  alcohol, 
which  would  affect  more  than  half  the  liquor  on  sale.  That  is  a 
less  appealing  way  to  raise  prices,  however,  since  it  would  give 
producers  and  retailers  a  windfall,  rather  than  helping  pay  for 
the  cost  that  drink  imposes  on  the  public.  A  legal  challenge 
will  be  heard  in  February.  But  if  the  law  is  enacted,  others  may 
follow-Ireland  is  keen.  The  British  government  rejected  the 
policy  in  2013,  but  has  vowed  to  think  again. 

Public-health  laws  often  require  an  unpopular  move  at  the 


start,  but  new  habits  and  attitudes  can  take  root  surprisingly 
quickly.  A  ban  on  smoking  in  restaurants  and  pubs  seemed 
outlandish— until  New  York  City  introduced  one  in  2003. 
Much  of  the  world  quickly  followed  suit.  Even  diehard  liberals 
like  this  newspaper,  queasy  at  first  about  smoking  bans,  or 
mandatory  crash  helmets  and  seat  belts,  would  hesitate  to 
scrap  those  regulations  now. 

The  price  of  drink  falls  far  short  of  the  toll  it  takes  on  those 
who  have  to  cope  with  drinkers.  In  such  cases,  defenders  of 
free  choice  and  free  markets  should  not  be  intoxicated  by 
them.  Raising  the  cost  of  booze-fuelled  bad  behaviour  would 
bring  more  joy  to  the  world.  Here’s  to  that.  ■ 


The  Economist's  country  of  the  year 

Earth’s  got  talent 


Resilient  Ireland,  booming  South  Sudan,  tumultuous  Turkey:  our  country  of  the  year  is. . . 


HUMAN  life  isn’t  all  bad,  but 
it  sometimes  feels  that  way. 
Good  news  is  no  news:  the 
headlines  mostly  tell  of  strife 
and  bail-outs,  failure  and  folly. 

Yet,  like  every  year,  2013  has 
witnessed  glory  as  well  as  ca¬ 
lamity.  When  the  time  comes  for 
year-end  accountings,  both  the  accomplishments  and  the 
cock-ups  tend  to  be  judged  the  offspring  of  lone  egomaniacs  or 
saints,  rather  than  the  joint  efforts  that  characterise  most  hu¬ 
man  endeavour.  To  redress  the  balance  from  the  individual  to 
the  collective,  and  from  gloom  to  cheer,  The  Economist  has  de¬ 
cided,  for  the  first  time,  to  nominate  a  country  of  the  year. 

But  how  to  choose  it?  Readers  might  expect  our  materialis¬ 
tic  outlook  to  point  us  to  simple  measures  of  economic  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  they  can  be  misleading.  Focusing  on  gdp  growth 
would  lead  us  to  opt  for  South  Sudan,  which  will  probably 
notch  up  a  stonking  30%  increase  in  2013-more  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  55%  drop  the  previous  year,  caused  by  the  closure 
of  its  only  oil  pipeline  as  a  result  of  its  divorce  from  Sudan, 
than  a  reason  for  optimism  about  a  troubled  land.  Or  we  might 
choose  a  nation  that  has  endured  economic  trials  and  lived  to 
tell  the  tale.  Ireland  has  come  through  its  bail-out  and  cuts  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  calm;  Estonia  has  the  lowest  level  of 
debt  in  the  European  Union.  But  we  worry  that  this  economet¬ 
ric  method  would  confirm  the  worst  caricatures  of  us  as  flint- 
hearted  number-crunchers;  and  not  every  triumph  shows  up 
in  a  country’s  balance  of  payments. 

Another  problem  is  whether  to  evaluate  governments  or 
their  people.  In  some  cases  their  merits  are  inversely  propor¬ 
tional:  consider  Ukraine,  with  its  thuggish  president,  Viktor  Ya¬ 
nukovych,  and  its  plucky  citizens,  freezing  for  democracy  in 
the  streets  of  Kiev,  even  though  nine  years  ago  they  went  to  the 
trouble  of  having  a  revolution  to  keep  the  same  man  out  of  of¬ 
fice.  Or  remember  Turkey,  where  tens  of  thousands  protested 
against  the  creeping  autocracy  and  Islamism  of  Recep  Tayyip 
Erdogan,  the  prime  minister-cum-sultan.  Alas,  neither  move¬ 
ment  has  yet  been  all  that  successful. 

Definitional  questions  creep  in,  too.  One  possible  candi¬ 
date,  Somaliland,  has  kept  both  piracy  and  Islamic  extremism 
at  bay,  yet  on  most  reckonings  it  is  not  a  country  at  all,  rather  a 


renegade  province  of  Somalia-which  has  struggled  to  contain 
either.  As  well  as  countries  yet  to  be,  we  might  celebrate  one 
that  could  soon  disintegrate:  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
hasn’t  fared  too  badly,  all  things  considered,  since  coming  into 
being  in  1707,  but  could  fracture  in  2014  should  the  Scots  be 
foolhardy  enough  to  vote  for  secession. 

And  the  winner  is 

When  other  publications  conduct  this  sort  of  exercise,  but  for 
individuals,  they  generally  reward  impact  rather  than  virtue. 
Thus  they  end  up  nominating  the  likes  of  Vladimir  Putin,  Aya¬ 
tollah  Khomeini  or,  in  1938,  Adolf  Hitler.  Adapting  that  realpo- 
litikal  rationale,  we  might  choose  Bashar  Assad’s  Syria,  from 
which  millions  of  benighted  refugees  have  now  been  scat¬ 
tered  to  freezing  camps  across  the  Levant.  If  we  were  swayed 
by  influence  per  head  of  population,  we  might  plump  for  the 
Senkaku  (or  Diaoyu)  islands,  the  clutch  of  barren  rocks  in  the. 
East  China  Sea  that  have  periodically  threatened  to  incite  a 
third  world  war-though  that  might  imply  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  leading  both  China  and  Japan  to  invade  us.  Alternative¬ 
ly,  applying  the  Hippocratic  principle  to  statecraft,  we  might 
suggest  a  country  from  which  no  reports  of  harm  or  excite¬ 
ment  have  emanated.  Kiribati  seems  to  have  had  a  quiet  year. 

But  the  accomplishments  that  most  deserve  commenda¬ 
tion,  we  think,  are  path-breaking  reforms  that  do  not  merely 
improve  a  single  nation  but,  if  emulated,  might  benefit  the 
world.  Gay  marriage  is  one  such  border-crossing  policy,  which 
has  increased  the  global  sum  of  human  happiness  at  no  finan¬ 
cial  cost.  Several  countries  have  implemented  it  in  2013-in- 
cluding  Uruguay,  which  also,  uniquely,  passed  a  law  to  legalise 
and  regulate  the  production,  sale  and  consumption  of  canna¬ 
bis.  This  is  a  change  so  obviously  sensible,  squeezing  out  the 
crooks  and  allowing  the  authorities  to  concentrate  on  graver 
crimes,  that  no  other  country  has  made  it.  If  others  followed 
suit,  and  other  narcotics  were  included,  the  damage  such 
drugs  wreak  on  the  world  would  be  drastically  reduced. 

Better  yet,  the  man  at  the  top,  President  Jose  Mujica,  is  admi¬ 
rably  self-effacing.  With  unusual  frankness  for  a  politician,  he 
referred  to  the  new  law  as  an  experiment.  He  lives  in  a  humble 
cottage,  drives  himself  to  work  in  a  Volkswagen  Beetle  and 
flies  economy  class.  Modest  yet  bold,  liberal  and  fun-loving, 
Uruguay  is  our  country  of  the  year.  iFelicitaciones!  m 
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Weakening  the  ties  that  bind 

sir  -  Lexington  challenged 
surveys  showing  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  less  trusting  of  each 
other  and  of  government  than 
they  were  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  (December  7th).  Political 
and  social  trust  have  indeed 
declined  over  time.  Almost 
60%  of  Americans  believed 
that  “most  people  can  be 
trusted”  in  i960,  compared 
with  a  third  today.  In  1958  73% 
believed  that  they  could  trust 
the  government  most  of  the 
time  (or  always)  compared 
withjusti9%  in  2013. 

But  trust  in  government 
goes  up  and  down.  It  rose 
under  Ronald  Reagan  and 
again  under  Bill  Clinton  (when 
the  economy  was  recovering) 
and  then  once  more  after 
September  11th  2001.  The 
economic  downturn  since 
2008  has  led  to  a  sharp  fall  in 
faith  in  government. 

Trust  in  other  people 
doesn’t  have  the  same  ups  and 
downs.  It  largely  tracks  the 
increasing  inequality  in  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  And  this  is  why  it 
is  more  dangerous.  As  Ameri¬ 
cans  become  less  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  see  each 
other  as  “us”  against  “them” 
they  are  less  likely  to  believe 
that  most  people  can  be 
trusted.  When  social  trust  is 
low,  we  are  less  likely  to  find 
common  ground  on  divisive 
issues.  Compromise  becomes 
a  sign  of  weakness. 

ERICUSLANER 
Professor  of  government 
University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park 

sir  -  Lexington’s  point  about  a 
“crisis  of  mutual  resentment” 
in  American  politics  is  well 
taken.  Thucydides  said  that 
such  things  “have  occurred 
and  will  always  occur  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  mankind 
remains  the  same.”  Almost 
2,500  years  ago,  in  his  dis¬ 
course  on  stasis  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  he  wrote: 

Even  blood  became  a  weaker 
tie  than  party,  from  the 
superior  readiness  of  those 
united  by  the  latter  to  dare 
everything  without  reserve . . . 
The  leaders  in  the  cities  made 
the  fairest  professions:  on  the 
one  side  with  the  cry  of  politi¬ 


cal  equality  of  the  people,  on 
the  other  of  a  moderate  aristoc¬ 
racy;  but  they  sought  prizes  for 
themselves  in  those  public 
interests  which  they  pretended 
to  cherish. 

DANIEL  JACOBS 
Chicago 

sir  -  One  simple  explanation 
of  the  American  public’s  de¬ 
cline  in  trusting  government  is 
that  there  is  an  entire  political 
party,  complete  with  its  own 
remarkably  effective  propa¬ 
ganda  arm,  promoting  that 
idea. 

RICHARD AREGOOD 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


Gens  du  pays,  c’est  votre  tour 

s  1 R  -  If  The  Economist  finds 
that  Canada  has  become 
uncool  (“Uncool  Canada”,  The 
World  In  2014),  should  it  not 
find  Quebec  to  be  cool?  Where 
Ottawa  promotes  tar-sands, 
Quebec  opens  the  first  carbon- 
market  on  the  continent  (with 
California)  and  makes  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  transport  the  core  of 
its  industrial  policy.  Where 
Ottawa  destroys  its  gun  regis¬ 
try,  Quebec  takes  it  to  court  to 
keep  it  running  at  least  in  its 
territory.  Where  Ottawa 
spends  on  more  jails,  Quebec 
implements  universal  day¬ 
care  and  pay  equality  between 
men  and  women.  Where 
Ottawa  retreats  on  indigenous 
issues,  Quebec  multiplies  its 
own  agreements.  Where  Ot¬ 
tawa  curtails  foreign  aid,  Que¬ 
bec  plans  to  set  up  its  own 
international-aid  agency. 

To  top  it  off,  Quebec  has 
one  of  the  lowest  budget  def¬ 
icits  in  the  oecd.  In  trade,  it 
was  Quebec  that  initiated  the 
recently  signed  trade  deal 
between  Canada  and  the 
European  Union,  now  a  blue¬ 
print  for  a  future  eu-us  deal. 

True,  the  pro-independence 
Parti  Ouebecois  is  now  in 
government.  But  with  all  that 
you  find  uncool  about  Canada 
and  should  conversely  find 
cool  about  Quebec,  perhaps 
you  will  now  understand  why 
so  many  Quebeckers  would 
rather  take  their  leave  from  the 
Canadian  federation. 
JEAN-FRANQOISLISEE 
Quebec  minister  forinternation- 
al  affairs  and  for  Montreal 


This  sporting  life 

sir  -  It  was  surprising  and 
refreshing  to  see  Bagehot 
feature  a  column  on  rugby 
league  (November  30th).  I 
suspect  that  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  teams  in  Britain 
will  be  less  important  in  the 
long-run  than  the  growth  of 
the  game  at  the  amateur  level 
in  areas  where  it  is  not  tradi¬ 
tionally  played,  such  as  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  armed  forces. 

The  location  of  the  profession¬ 
al  clubs  in  a  smattering  of 
northern  towns  matters  less 
than  a  nationwide  connection 
to  the  game  from  a  widespread 
amateur  base  and  a  successful 
national  team. 

Rugby  league  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  might  be 
poorer  and  the  international 
aspect  not  as  well  run  as  rugby 
union,  but  it  is  still  faster  than 
union.  And  although  there  has 
been  no  fusion  of  the  games  at 
the  administrative  level,  the 
importation  of  ideas  and 
tactics  from  rugby  league, 
which  has  been  constant  since 
1895,  has  gathered  pace  as 
coaching  and  playing  staff 
move  much  more  freely 
between  the  games. 

M.J.  COLEMAN 
Singapore 


O,  say  can  you  see. . . 

sir  -  Kudos  for  not  depicting 
the  United  States  as  some 
prolongation  of  British  history 
(“A  different  story”,  November 
16th).  Driven  shamelessly  by 
some  academics  a  la  Niall 
Ferguson  (and  feeding  off 
some  American  intellectual 
laziness  and  historical  indiffer¬ 
ence)  this  redux  just  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  American 
wonder.  As  Plymouth  pilgrims 
debarked,  Dutch,  French  and 
Spaniards  were  setting  foot  in 
other  parts  of  the  American 
east  coast. 

The  Midwest  and  West 
were  opened  mainly  by 
French  trappers  and  fur  trad¬ 
ers.  Yankee  was  initially  a 
derogative  term  given  to  the 
people  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  (one  theory  is  that  it 
derives  from  the  Dutch  names 
of  Jan  and  Kees).  German  is  the 
largest  ancestral  group  in 
America.  And  then  there  is  the 


contribution  of  African-Amer¬ 
icans  right  from  the  start.  I 
doubt  they  ever  saw  the  slav¬ 
ery  imposed  on  them  as  some¬ 
how  part  of  the  glory  of  their 
plantation  owners  from  British 
descent. 

America  was  conceived  as 
the  exact  opposite  of  what 
British  18th-century  society 
was.  America  was  and  is  very 
much  anti-royalist,  republican 
and  based  on  the  individual’s 
rights,  not  some  silly  class 
belonging.  Immigration  only 
strengthens  us  even  more. 
PHILIP  FONTAINE 

St  Petersburg,  Florida 


Fairytale  of  Beijing 

sir-  Perhaps  China  will  wor¬ 
ry  its  neighbours  further  and 
make  a  claim  that  the  North 
Pole  is  actually  an  extension  of 
northern  China,  as  found  on 
an  ancient  map  made  during 
the  Oing  dynasty  (“Regional 
turbulence”,  November  30th). 
An  air  exclusion  zone  will  be 
implemented  and  even  Santa 
Claus  will  need  to  file  a  flight 
plan  or  be  challenged  by 
Chinese  stealth  fighters. 

Its  added  leverage  is  that 
most  of  Santa’s  toys  are  made 
in  China,  as  many  elves  were 
laid  off  for  cost-cutting  reasons 
elsewhere.  Santa  will  eventu¬ 
ally  become  a  citizen  of  the 
North  Pole  Special  Autono¬ 
mous  Region  and  enjoy 
Chinese  consular  protection. 
NEIL  ALEXANDER 
Vancouver 

sir  -  The  letter  from  Michael 
Marlow  (November  9th)  about 
possibly  putting  a  tax  on  pizza 
to  treat  obesity  would  not  go 
down  well  with  a  certain  jolly, 
rotund  chap  known  for  his 
largesse  at  this  time  of  year. 

As  everyone  knows,  Father 
Christmas’s  favourite  pizza  is 
one  that  is  deep  pan,  crisp  and 
even. 

CATHERINE  AHERN 
Lincoln,  Lincolnshire  ■ 


Letters  are  welcome  and  should  be 

addressed  to  the  Editor  at 

The  Economist,  25  St  James's  Street, 

London  swiaihg 

E-mail:  letters@economist.com 

Fax:  020  7839  4092 

More  tetters  are  available  at: 

Economist.com/letters 


ALL  THE  MOST  DOMINANT  SPECIES 
START  OUT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

There's  no  denying  Land  Rover's  mastery  over  the  wilds,  but  add  a  510  hp  supercharged 
V8  and  even  the  streets  will  have  to  submit.  The  all-new  Range  Rover  Sport  handles  the 
most  uncooperative  roads  with  a  lighter,  more  athletic  aluminum  frame.  It  boasts  a  bold 
profile  and  cutting-edge  features  like  Terrain  Response®2,*  which  adapts  to  conditions 
whether  on  the  asphalt  or  off. 

THE  ALL-NEW  RANGE  ROVER  SPORT  I  LandRoverUSA.com 


ABOVE  AND  BEYOND 


!~r  Hr.uin n  with  due  care  and  attention  and  will  not  function  under  all  circumstances,  speeds,  weather  and  road  conditions,  etc.  Driver  should  not  assume  that 

these  systernTwHl"conect  errors  of  judgment  in  driving.  Please  consult  the  owner's  manual  or  your  local  authorized  Land  Rover  Retailer  for  more  details.  ©2013  Jaguar  Land  Rover  North  America,  LLC 
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Green  Climate  Fund 


The  Green  Climate  Fund  ("the  Fund")  is  a  new  multilateral  Fund  that  was  created  under  the  United  Nations  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  make  a  significant  and  ambitious  contribution  to  the  global  efforts  of  limiting  the  warming  to  2°  Celsius  by  providing  support  to 
developing  countries  to  limit  or  reduce  their  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  to  adapt  to  the  impacts  of  climate  change. 

The  Fund  will  be  innovative  and  will  promote  a  paradigm  shift  to  help  developing  countries  transform  to  a  low-emission  and  climate-resilient  development  path.  It  will 
consider  the  needs  of  those  developing  countries  that  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  climate  change  impacts  and  will  also  help  meet  sustainable  development  goals. 

The  Fund  is  seeking  exceptional  candidates  to  fill  a  number  of  senior  management  and  specialist  appointments  in  the  following  disciplines: 


Country  Programming  and  Dialogue 

Mitigation  and  Adaptation 

Private  Sector  Finance 

External  Affairs  and  Resource  Mobilisation 

Chief  Financial  Officer 

Chief  Counsel 

Additional  Support  Service  Roles  (HR,  IT,  Finance  &  Procurement) 


Ref:  17873 
Ref:  17884 
Ref:  17872 
Ref:  17878 
Ref:  17872 
Ref:  17881 
Ref:  17907 


This  team  will  support  the  new  Executive  Director  of  the  Secretariat  to  ensure  the  successful  implementation  of  the  objectives  of  the  Fund;  ideally  drawing  on  their 
experiences  and  proven  skills  in  a  large  organization  with  an  international  context. 

The  ideal  candidates  to  fill  these  inaugural  positions  must  be  passionate  about  climate  change  and  the  effects  of  global  warming.  The  candidates  must  have  previous 
experience  in  or  working  with  developing  countries  and  proven  skills  in  a  large  organization  with  an  international  context.  Fluency  in  English  is  a  must,  and  fluency  in 
one  other  international  language  is  an  advantage.  Please  note  these  are  senior  level  roles  that  will  in  most  cases  require  10  years+  relevant  experience. 

SRI  Executive  Search  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Fund  Secretariat  to  assist  with  the  recruitment  of  the  start-up  team  for  the  Funds  Headquarters  in  Songdo,  Republic 
of  Korea. 

For  further  information  and  full  details  of  the  role  profile  please  refer  to  www.gcfund.net  and  www.sri-executive.com 

Expressions  of  interest  together  with  a  full  CV  (MS  Word  format)  and  supporting  statement  should  be  directed  in  confidence  to  SRI  Executive  Search 
at  gcf@sri-executive.com  and  quoting  the  Ref  number. 

The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  5pm  GMT,  17th  January  2014 


®»OECD 

BETTER  POLICIES  FOR  BETTER  LIVES 


The  OECD’s  mission  -  Better  Policies  for  Better  Lives  -  promotes  policies  that  will  improve  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  people  around  the  world.  ” 
It  provides  a  unique  forum  in  which  governments  work  together  to  share  experiences  on  what  drives  economic,  social  and  environmental  change, 
seeking  solutions  to  common  problems. 


Programme,  Budget 

and  Financial  Management  Service 

•  Head  of  Management  Support  and  Policy  Division, 

Deputy  Head  of  the  Programme,  Budget  and  Financial  Management 
Service  (ref. 09038) 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  Programme,  Budget  and 
Financial  Management  Service  (PBF)  co-ordinates  the  OECD's  budget 
and  its  Programme  of  Work  which  is  determined  on  a  two-year  basis 
by  Member  Countries,  and  supports  the  Secretary-General  in  respect 
of  financial  management.  PBF  applies  modern  management  approaches, 
including  a  results-based  budget  and  financial  management  system, 
and  operates  on  the  basis  of  decentralised  resource  management  policies. 

The  OECD  is  seeking  candidates  with  a  strong  financial  and  budget 
background,  proven  managerial  skills  and  a  hands-on  operational  approach. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  leading  and  supervising  the 
budget,  finance  and  systems  professionals  in  the  Management  Support 
and  Policy  Division. 

As  a  senior  officer  of  the  OECD,  s/he  will  report  directly  to  the  Head  of  Service, 
will  act  as  the  Deputy  Head  of  Service,  and  is  expected  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  supporting  the  Secretary-General  in  pursuing  the  strategic 
objectives  of  the  Organisation. 


Global  Relations  Secretariat 

•  A  Deputy  Director  (ref.  09043) 

•  A  Head  of  Division  for  Strategic  Partnerships  and  New  Initiatives  (ref.  09044) 

•  Four  Heads  of  Regional  Divisions  covering  (i)  Eurasia, 

(ii)  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  (MENA),  (iii)  Southeast  Europe  (SEE), 
and  (iv)  Southeast  Asia  (SEA)  (ref.  09046) 

The  Global  Relations  Secretariat  (GRS)  supports  the  implementation  of  the 
Secretary-General’s  strategic  orientations  by  co-ordinating  the  OECD’s 
relations  with  partner  countries  and  with  other  international  organisations. 
Under  the  coordination  of  the  Deputy  Secretary-General  in  charge 
of  Global  Relations,  it  advises  the  Secretary-General  and  other  OECD 
Directorates  on  how  to  strengthen  co-operation  with  key  partner  countries, 
regions  and  organisations,  ensuring  a  homogeneous  implementation  of  the 
Global  Relations  Strategy.  GRS  supports  the  work  of  the  OECD  External 
Relations  Committee,  working  with  members  to  help  them  reach  consensus 
on  global  relations  priorities  and  ensure  that  relevant  regions  and  economies 
are  effectively  engaged  in  the  Organisation’s  work. 

The  OECD  is  seeking  candidates  for  these  six  executive  leadership  positions 
in  the  GRS  senior  management  team.  In  line  with  the  strategic  objectives  of  the 
Secretary-General,  the  team  will  ensure  strategic  co-ordination,  steering  and 
support  for  enhanced  co-operation  with  OECD  partner  economies. 


To  see  full  details  of  these  stimulating  and  challenging  opportunities,  including  closing  dates,  and  to  apply  please  visit  www.oecd.org/careers 
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TIMEX 


Timex  has  thrived  for  more  than  150  years  through  innovation,  from  disruptive,  paradigm- 
shifting  technology  to  radical  distribution  strategies.  The  brand  portfolio  -  Timex  Originals, 
Ironman,  Expedition,  Weekender  and  Intelligent  Quartz  -  offers  timelessly  stylish  and  robust 
products  for  all. 

Timex  is  seeking  a  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Timex  Business  Unit.  We  see  significant 
opportunity  to  leverage  our  technology  and  R&D  capabilities,  supporting  new  products  with 
our  iconic  brand,  and  further  growing  our  dynamic  distribution  presence  and  expanding  our 
international  footprint. 

The  next  CEO  should  be  a  self-confident,  enthusiastic  and  results-driven  general  manager  with 
high  integrity  and  a  strong  track-record  of  driving  top  and  bottom  line  growth.  In  addition: 

•  A  creative,  technology  savvy  and  commercially-oriented  business  leader  with  expertise 
in  product  development  and  brand-building  for  iconic  global  brands 

•  A  change  agent  with  a  retail  sensibility  and  track  record  of  being  on  trend  with 
commercially  successful  products  that  create  consumer  demand 

•  An  internationalist  with  cross-cultural  sensitivity  and  strong  awareness  of  global 
business  issues 

•  A  passionate,  visionary,  committed,  problem- solver  who  leads  and  cares  for  the 
business  as  if  he/she  were  the  owner 

For  additional  information  about  this  position,  please  contact  humanresources@timexgroup.com. 
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From  day  one  you  will  be  working  with  one  of  the  teams 
that  make  us  a  leading  economics  consultancy,  from  our 
offices  in  Oxford,  Berlin,  Brussels  or  London. 


How  long  before 
we  let  you  loose 
on  a  client  project? 

Usually  we  give 
you  time  to  take 
your  coat  ©fk 


You’ll  be  asked  your  opinions  and  challenged  intellectually: 
to  push  the  boundaries  of  your  and  our  thinking. 


Why?  So  we  can  continue  to  advise  governments, 
lawyers,  regulators  and  companies  as  we  have  done  for 
over  30  years,  through  the  quality  of  our  thinking,  our 
appetite  for  innovation,  our  understanding  of  the  broader 
context  of  every  issue,  and  the  conviction  of 
our  presentation. 


We  believe  that  making  a  difference  is  also  about  how  we 
behave.  So,  besides  our  high  expectations,  you’ll  find  an 
open  and  supportive  culture.  You’ll  discover  the  little  things 
that  make  it  rewarding  to  work  here:  like  the  diversity  of  our 
people  and  clients,  the  Oxera  Academy,  and  our  focus  on 
wellbeing  and  giving  something  back  to  our  community. 


If  this  all  makes  sense  to  you,  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
us  to  drive  further  success  and  your  own  career. 


Apply  online  today  at 

oxera. com/Working-With-Us/Join-Us^aspx. 
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V.  SwissFinanceCouncil 

••• 


Managing  Director  -  Swiss  Finance  Council,  EU  Representation  Office 


The  Swiss  Finance  Council  represents  the  interests  of  internationally  active  Swiss 
financial  institutions  and  provides  a  platform  to  share  their  experience,  expertise 
and  knowledge  through  a  permanent  representative  office  in  Brussels.  The 
Managing  Director  will  lead  a  small  team  of  experts  in  Brussels  and  will  report 
directly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  association. 

Key  Responsibilities: 

•  Advocate  the  common  interests  of  the  SFC  members  with  EU  institutions. 

•  Represent  the  association  with  EU  stakeholders  and  supervise  its 
advocacy  efforts  in  Brussels. 

•  Develop  policy  and  communication  recommendations  and  closely 
coordinate  with  the  association's  headquarters  in  Zurich. 

•  Build  and  supervise  a  small  team  of  EU  policy  experts. 

Profile  Requirements: 

•  Proven,  long-term  and  current  track-record  in  EU-level  positioning, 
advocacy  and  stakeholder  management. 

•  Profound  knowledge  of  regulatory  issues  in  financial  services,  notably 
banking. 

•  People  management  and  leadership  experience. 

•  Excellent  communication  and  presentation  skills. 

•  Relation  and/or  affinity  to  Switzerland. 

•  Fluent  in  English;  French  and  German  skills  are  of  advantage. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  persuasive,  outgoing  and  entrepreneurial,  with 
gravitas  and  seniority. 


To  apply  for  the  role,  please  send  your  CV  including  references 
and  a  supporting  cover  letter  in  electronic  form  to: 
Roman  Huber,  Roy  C.  Hitchman  AG,  roman. huber@hitchman.ch 


& 


Oxford  HR 


Executive  Director 

posgjr.org 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  AFRICAN  SOC1AI 
aCOVERNANCE  RESEARCH 

PASGR  is  a  not-for-profit  organisation  based  in  Nairobi,  aimed  at  strengthening  African 
political  and  social  science  research  and  the  teaching  of  social  science  research  and  public 
policy  in  African  higher  education  institutions. 

The  Executive  Director  provides  vision,  leadership  and  direction  to  the  programme 
of  PASGR.  S/he  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  achievement  of  strategic 
objectives  and  operational  goals  by  providing  leadership  to  the  staff  in  all  professional, 
financial  and  administrative  activities. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  need: 

•  A  record  of  leadership  and  distinguished  achievement  internationally  that  demonstrates 
the  ability  to  develop  and  implement  innovative  programmes  in  academia  and  /  or 
research; 

•  Extensive  management  and  strategic  leadership  experience; 

•  International  credibility  in  one  or  more  of  PASGR' s  three  areas  of  programme  activities 
—  higher  education,  professional  development  training  and  policy-oriented  research  in 
Africa; 

•  Experience  in  fundraising  in  an  international  development  context; 

•  Exceptional  English  language  communication  skills  -  verbally  and  through  written 
materials.  A  command  of  French  and/or  Portuguese  would  be  an  asset. 

PASGR  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  citizens  of  any  African  country  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 

To  apply  for  this  post,  please  complete  our  online  application  form  and  send  a  CV 
and  cover  letter  to  Hazel  Douglas  (Lead  Consultant)  /  Simon  Neill  (Administrator)  of 
Oxford  HR  Consultants  at:  ed-pasgr@oxfordhr.co.uk 

Closing  Date:  15th  January  2014.  Shortlisted  candidates  will  be  invited  to  final 
interviews  with  PASGR  between  17th  and  28th  Feb,  2014. 

For  full  details  and  how  to  apply,  please  visit: 

http://oxfordhr.co.uk/vacancies/executive-director/ 


Experts  on  trade  policy  and  reform  and  on  trade  facilitation  for 
small  and  medium-sized  enterprises  (SMEs)  -  Nigeria,  Abuja 


The  context  /  Nigeria  is  the  second  largest  economy  in  sub-Saharan Africa  after 
Soudi  Africa.  Partly  as  a  result  of  various  reforms,  it  has  enjoyed  high  single- 
figure  economic  growth  throughout  recent  years.  The  gpal  of  the  programme, 
which  is  partly  funded  by  the  European  Union  (EU),  is  to  ensure  that  Nigerian 
SMEs  and  the  Government  increasingly  become  a  driving  force  behind  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  into  the  Economic  Community  of  w  est  Ampin  States  (tCC>- 
WAS)  region.  This  is  to  be  achieved  specifically  by  providing  advisoiy  services  to 
die  Nigerian  Federal  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Investment  and  by  building 
capacity  at  the  Nigeria  Customs  Service  and  within  the  organized  private  sector. 

Your  role  /  We  are  looking  for  two  experts,  who,  depending  on  the  position  they 
take  on,  will  be  responsible  for  the  following  tasks:  ... 

•  advising  the  Nigerian  Federal  Ministry  on  building  sectoral,  organisational 

and  management  capacity  .  ,  .  ....... 

•  consulting  and  coordinatmg  with  other  donors,  particularly  the  EU  delegation 

•  supporting  the  establishment  and  management  of  the  steering  structure  tor 

the  Nigeria  Competitiveness  Support  Programme  co-funded  by  the  EU  and  a 
policy  review'  mechanism  for  die  Nigerian  trade  sector 

•  advising  the  Nigeria  Customs  Service  on  implementing  trade  policy  measures 
and  other  state-ofrthe-art  trade  facilitation  instruments 

•  advising  the  organized  private  sector  and  non-governmental  actors  on  their 
rights  raid  obligations  arising  from  the  trade:related  protocols  and  other 
national  and  international  regulations.  The  focus  is  on  human  capacity 
development 

•  reporting  to  the  EU  and  die  German  Federal  Ministry  for  Economic  Coope¬ 
ration  and  Development  (BMZ). 

Your  profile  /  You  haw  a  degree  (masters  or  doctorate)  in  economics,  social  sciences 
or  a  related  held  of  study.  You  have  had  several  years  of  experience  working  in 
die  field  of  trade,  customs  administration,  trade  facilitation  or  private  sector 
development.  We  expect  you  to  have  excellent  diplomatic  skills  and  intercukural 
sensitivity,  which  you  have  already'  demonstrated.  Experience  in  the  field  of  human 
capacity'  development  would  he  an  asset,  as  would  a  knowledge  of  EU  procedures. 
You  are  familiar  with  policy  consultancy',  supporting  reform  processes,  and  ana¬ 
lysing  and  observing  regional  integration  processes.  You  are  proficient  in  business 
English  and  preferably  speak  fluent  German  or  French. 

Applications  /  If  you  think  diis  is  die  right  job  for  you.  please  send  us  your  appli¬ 
cation  by  03.01 .2014  via  our  c- recruiting  system.'  Period  of  assignment:  March 
2014  to’ March  2017.  Further  information  on  thepositions  can  be  found  at 
www.giz.de/jobs.  Job  ID:  16743  and  Job  ID:  16/ 44. 


giz 


Deutsche  Geseltschett 
fur  Internetionate 
Zusammenarbeit  (GIZ)  GmbH 


O 


HTSPE 

'meniatior.3'  Programme  Manage  moot 


Senior  Advisor  on  Food  Security  and  Nutrition,  Nigeria 


The  Policy  Development  Facility,  a  DFID-funded  programme  in  Nigeria,  wishes  to 
engage  a  Senior  Advisor  on  Food  Security  and  Nutrition,  to  work  within  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  (FMARD) 

The  advisor  will  act  as  the  focal  point  for  the  Nigerian  government's  efforts  on  food 
security  and  nutrition  and  will  report  directly  to  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Dr  Akinwumi  Adesina,  named  Forbes  African  Person  of  the  Year,  2013  for  his  reforms 
in  Nigeria's  agriculture  sector 


Key  deliverables 

•  Evidence  based  advice  on  nutrition  and  food  security  in  Nigeria. 

•  Development  of  innovative  approaches  which  raise  nutritional  outcomes  and 
food  security  in  Nigeria. 

•  High  quality  briefings  and  other  materials  to  facilitate  high  level  Nigerian 
engagement  with  the  G8,  New  Alliance  and  other  international  fora  addressing 
food  security  and  nutrition. 

Profile 

•  Relevant  Masters'  degree  or  higher  plus  1 0  years  of  relevant  experience. 

•  Experience  of  working  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  preferably  West  Africa  at  senior 
policy  level. 

•  Experience  in  public/private  partnerships. 

•  Solid  understanding  of  food  security  -  entitlement  theory,  access  and  availability. 

Salary  range:  £60,000  -  £70,000  p.a. 


The  assignment,  funded  by  DFID,  is  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Detailed  Terms  of  Reference  can  be  found  on  the  HTSPE  website  at 

http://www.htspe.com/1009142_FMARD_074.htm 

Please  submit  your  CV  (maximum  six  pages)  and  a  covering  letter  (maximum  two 
pages)  noting  key  relevant  experience  and  demonstrating  how  you  meet  the  person 
specification.  All  applications  should  be  submitted  to: 

applications@pdfnigeria.org  quoting  the  Reference  number  1009142/FMARD/074 
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Chairholder  of  the  “EP-Geremek  European  Civilisation  Chair" 

at  the  College  of  Europe,  Natolin  (Warsaw)  campus 

The  College  of  Europe  is  seeking  candidates  for  the  “EP-Geremek  European 
Civilisation  Chair"  created  by  the  European  Parliament  in  honour  of  the  late 
Professor  Bronistaw  Geremek.  The  Chair  consists  of  a  part-time  professorship 
for  the  period  of  2014  -  2017,  with  a  starting  date  of  1  June  or  1  July  2014. 
The  Chair  is  based  at  the  Natolin  campus  of  the  College  of  Europe  in  Warsaw. 
Interviews  will  be  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  March  2014. 

TheChairwillfocuson  European  history  envisaged  from  a  pan-European  perspective, 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Requirements 

•  A  PhD  in  history. 

•  A  proven  track  record  of  research  and  publications  in  the  area  of  recent  European 
history. 

•  A  significant  experience  in  teaching  at  postgraduate  level  and  in  the  supervision 
of  Master's  theses. 

•  A  very  good  command  of  English  and  French. 

•  A  demonstrated  ability  to  work  in  an  interdisciplinary  environment. 

Tasks 

•  The  Chairholder  is  expected  to  be  present  on  the  Natolin  campus  during  the  acade¬ 
mic  year  according  to  his/her  contract. 

•  The  Chairholder  is  expected  to  teach  a  course  on  recent  European  history. 

•  The  Chairholder  will  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  Master's  theses  dealing 
with  recent  European  history. 

•  The  Chairholder  will  engage  in  research  focusing  on  recent  European  history  and 
leading  to  academic  publications. 

•  The  Chairholder  will  be  involved  in  the  selection  of  students  benefitting  from  scho¬ 
larships  offered  by  the  Chair. 

•  The  Chairholder  is  expected  to  organise  conferences,  seminars  and  guest  lectures 

in  the  field  covered  by  the  Chair.  _  ........ 

•  The  Chairholder  will  be  a  member  of  the  European  Interdisciplinary  Faculty  (Natolin 
Campus)  and  will  work  under  the  authority  of  the  Rector  of  the  College  of  Europe  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  director  of  the  European  Interdisciplinary  Studies  Programme. 

Conditions 

•  The  initial  contract  will  be  of  a  three-year  duration. 

•  Competitive  salary.  ,  , 

•  The  Chair  will  benefit  from  a  secretariat  and  research  assistance. 

•  The  College  will  provide  accommodation  during  the  period  the  Chairholder 

is  required  to  stay  in  Natolin  and  will  support  the  cost  of  roundtrip  travels  between 
the  European  country  of  residence  and  Natolin. 


(inclu- 


Applications  ,  .  , 

Applications  comprising  a  letter  of  motivation,  a  curriculum  vitae 
ding  a  detailed  list  of  publications  and  academic  activities)  and  names 
of  two  referees  should  be  submitted  by  20  February  2014  via  e-mail  to  Professor 
JOrg  Monar,  Rector  of  the  College  of  Europe:  rector@coleurope.eu,  with 
copy  to  Mrs  Ewa  Stolarczyk-Makowska  (ewa.stolarczyk@coleurope.eu). 

www.coleurope.eu 


The  Bank  for 
International 
Settlements  is 
a  global  forum 
for  monetary 
and  financial 
cooperation  and 
a  bank  for  central 
banks 


To  find  out 
more  about  this 
opportunity  and  to 
submit  your  CV  (in 
English),  please  visit 
www.bis.org/careers 


Deadline  for 
applications  is 

15  January  2014 


Economics  Research  Analyst 

Hong  Kong  SAR 

The  BIS  seeks  a  Research  Analyst  to  join  its  Monetary  and 
Economic  Department.  A  master's  graduate  in  economics, 
finance  or  econometrics,  you  have  strong  statistical 
data  processing  and  programming  skills,  as  well  as  team 
spirit  and  openness  to  learning  new  techniques.  You  also 
have  professional  experience  in  applied  econometrics, 
ideally  at  a  central  bank,  international  institution  or  major 
financial  firm.  Fluency  in  English  is  essential. 

Based  at  the  BIS  Representative  Office  in  Hong  Kong  SAR, 
you  will  provide  statistical  and  research  assistance  for 
short-  and  longer-term  projects  of  interest  to  Asia-Pacific 
central  banks,  and  you  will  also  contribute  to  preparing 
background  papers  for  regional  central  bank  meetings. 

We  would  like  to  meet  candidates  with  knowledge 
of  the  region.  We  offer  competitive  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  chance  to  work  in  an  international 
environment. 

Supporting  global  monetary  and  financial  stability 


DDBBC 

BB  ■ 


EURO 

CITIES 


EUROCITIES 


the  voice  of  Europe’s  most  important  cities 
is  seeking  a  new 

Secretary  General 

Our  current  secretary  general  steps  down  at  the  end  of  January  2014,  leaving 

EUROCITIES  in  a  strong  position.  Cities  are  the  high  on  the  European  agenda,  and 
EUROCITIES  is  leading  the  case  for  smart,  sustainable  and  inclusive  urban  development. 
Our  aim  is  to  appoint  a  successor  to  continue  to  build  our  association’s  influence  and 
profile,  and  further  develop  the  networking  of  our  180  member  and  partner  cities. 

The  Secretary  General  is  responsible  for  the  strategic  implementation  of  the  political 
directions  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee.  We  are  looking  for. 

•  someone  to  lead  with  presence,  vision  and  drive 

•  a  clear  and  confident  advocate  and  excellent  communicator 

•  proven  management  capabilities 

•  well-honed  political  skills 

•  excellent  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  city  government,  the  urban 
agenda  and  working  in  an  EU  political  environment 

•  fluency  in  English  and  knowledge  of  at  least  one  other  European  language 

The  35-strong  EUROCITIES  secretariat  is  based  in  the  heart  of  Brussels’  European 
quarter.  You  will  lead  a  dynamic  and  creative  team  of  some  15  nationalities.  The  post 
involves  frequent  European  travel. 

Further  information  including  the  job  description  and  person  specification  can  be 
downloaded  from  the  jobs  section  of  our  website.  For  enquires  contact 
patricia . de wouters@eurocities . eu .  For  an  informal  discussion  about  the  post  contact  the 
current  secretary  general  Paul  Bevan  on  +32  25  52  08  87. 

Please  email  your  CV  with  a  motivation  letter  explaining  how  you  meet  the  person 
specification,  before  noon  on  20  January  2014  to  jobs@eurocities.eu.  You  should  cite 
three  referees. 


Final  interviews  will  be  held  in  Brussels  on  Tuesday  18  February. 


We  encourage  all  applications  regardless  of  age,  gender  and  ethnic  origin. 


cDc 


Department 
for  International 
Development 


THE  ZYGOS 
PARTNERSHIP 


Non-executive  Directors 
London 

CDC  Group  pic  is  the  UK’s  development  finance  institution.  Wholly  owned  by  government  through  the 
Department  for  International  Development  (DFID),  CDC  operates  independently  under  the  governance 
of  an  independent  board.  Backed  by  a  £2.8bn  balance  sheet,  the  company’s  mission  is  to  support  the 
building  of  businesses  throughout  Africa  and  South  Asia,  creating  jobs  and  making  a  lasting  difference  to 
people’s  lives  in  some  of  the  world’s  poorest  places.  Established  in  1948,  CDC  has  an  enviable  reputation 
for  pioneering  and  patient,  yet  financially  successful,  investments  in  emerging  and  frontier  markets. 

CDC  is  seeking  exceptional  and  experienced  individuals  motivated  by  the  private  sector  mission  of  CDC 
and  the  public  service  nature  of  the  relationship  with  CDC’s  shareholder,  DFID,  to  join  the  Board  as 
Non-executive  Directors. 

The  successful  candidates  will: 

•  Provide  a  breadth  of  independent  viewpoints  with  a  diverse  range  of  experience  to  contribute  to  the 
successful  development  of  the  organisation  and  its  proper  governance. 

•  Ensure  that  the  execution  of  CDC’s  strategy  is  consistent  with  its  ambition  to  be  the  highest  calibre 
investing  organisation. 

•  Chair  (dependent  upon  experience)  and  champion  one  of  the  Board’s  Governance  Committees 
and/or  contribute  to  one  of  the  Investment  Committees  -  ensuring  the  good 
governance  and  management  of  the  Committees  and  the  organisation  as  a  whole. 

Candidates  will  have: 

•  Experience  at  the  highest  level  in  international  private  equity  funds,  commercial  lending,  project 
finance,  infrastructure,  development  finance  or  government  in  the  emerging  markets,  ideally  within 
a  broad  South  Asian  or  African  context. 

•  Experience  on  a  Risk,  Development  or  Remuneration  Committee,  preferably  with  Chair  skills. 

•  The  commitment  and  time  to  dedicate  to  CDC  and  to  its  development  as  an  active  and  engaged 
Director. 

•  An  appreciation  of  working  with  a  high  performing  team  of  individuals. 

CDC  is  committed  to  diversity  and  providing  equal  opportunities  for  all.  Applications  are  therefore 
welcome  irrespective  of  age,  gender,  ethnicity,  sexual  orientation  or  disability. 

To  apply  confidentially,  please  email  cdcneds@zygos.com  to  request  a  briefing  pack  for  the  role. 
Alternatively,  call  +44  (0)20  7881  2900.  The  closing  date  for  all  applicants  is  19th  January  2014. 

For  any  questions  please  contact  Francesca  Massetti  on  +44  (0)20  7881  2910 
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on : 


VALUE  FOR  MONEY  IN 
DEFENCE  PROCUREMENT? 


lx  CHAIR  TO  THE  SINGLE  SOURCE  REGULATIONS  OFFICE 

Time  Requirements  /  Remuneration:  1  to  3  days  per  week  at  £550  per  day 

London 


Ministry 
of  Defence 


Ref:  10016 


An  independent  public  body  is  being  set  up  to  monitor  MOD  contracts  awarded 
without  competition.  These  include  multi-billion  pound  contracts  for  cutting-edge 
equipment  such  as  nuclear  submarines  and  fighter  aircraft.  Our  Armed  Forces 
depend  on  this  equipment  when  defending  the  UK's  interests,  and  we  must 
make  the  most  out  of  every  pound  spent. 

The  aims  of  the  Single  Source  Regulations  Office  (SSRO)  are  to  get  value  for  money 
on  defence  procurement  contracts  whilst  also  ensuring  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return.  Defence  contributes  to  the  UK  manufacturing  and  exports,  and  an 
efficient  and  thriving  sector  benefits  defence  and  the  UK.  The  SSRO  will  set 
pricing  and  transparency  rules  to  mitigate  for  missing  market  pressures, 
make  binding  financial  adjustments  to  ensure  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  and 
recommend  the  profit  rates  to  use  in  pricing. 

You  will  set  up  this  new  organisation  as  a  strong  independent  body  respected 
across  Government  and  major  suppliers.  You  will  appoint  Board  members,  and 
will  be  supported  by  approximately  30  staff.  You  will  have  the  demonstrable 


ability  to  operate  successfully  at  Board  level,  ensuring  effective  decision  making 
in  a  complex  business  or  regulatory  environment.  You  will  have  proven  strategic 
communication  skills,  including  the  ability  to  create  consensus  through  active 
debate  and  logical  argument  in  a  challenging  environment,  and  effectively 
managing  conflict  resolution. 

We  value  and  promote  diversity  and  are  committed  to  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  and  appointments  will  be  made  on  merit  following  an  open,  fair  and 
transparent  competition. 

Please  contact  the  DBS  Civilian  HR  department  on 
DBSCivHR-NONSTANDARDAPPTS@mod.uk 

Closing  date:  8  January  2014. 

Interviews:  Start  w/c  17  February  2014. 

The  MOD  is  an  Equal  Opportunities  employer  and  seeks  to  reflect  the 
diverse  community  it  serves.  Applications  are  welcome  from  anyone 
who  meets  the  stated  requirements. 


0/ 

W 


A  Force  for  Good. 

www.civilianjobs.mod.uk 


Regulated  by 

The  Commissioner  for 
Public  Appointments 


A  better  world  starts  here 


There  has  never  been  a  more  exciting  time  to  be  part  of  the  ILO! 

The  International  Labour  Organization  (ILO),  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  the  mandate  to  promote  social  justice, 
employment  and  internationally  recognized  human  and  labour 
rights  in  the  context  of  inclusive  and  equitable  economic  growth. 
It  is  the  only  tripartite  UN  agency,  bringing  together  representatives  of 
governments,  employers  and  workers. 

If  you  would  like  to  work  within  an  internationally  diverse, 
globally  challenging,  highly  principled  environment  and  you  have 
a  proven  track  record  of  high  performance,  then  the  ILO  is  the 
right  place  for  you. 

The  ILO  is  hiring  professionals  in  the  following  technical  and 
managerial  areas  mentioned  below.  For  further  information 
and  details  on  how  to  apply,  please  visit  https://erecruit.ilo.org 

The  closing  date  for  applications  is  6  January,  2014. 


International  Labour  Standards  •  Social  Protection  •  Enterprise  Development 
Conditions  of  Work  and  Equality  •  Governance  and  Tripartism  •  Statistics 
Employment  Policy  •  Skills  and  Employability  •  Translation  and  Editing 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  •  Labour  Administration  and  Inspection 
Econometrics  and  Data  Management  •  Youth  Employment  •  Public  Finance 
Document  Services  •  Research  •  Communications  and  Public  Information 


International 

Labour 

Organization 


CEB 

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
BANQUE  DC  DENELOPPEMENT  OU  CONSEJL  DE  CELMOPE 

www.coebank.org 

The  Council  of  Europe  Development  Bank  (CEB)  is  a  multilateral 
development  bank  with  a  social  purpose.  Set  up  on  16  April  1956 
in  order  to  bring  solutions  to  the  problem  of  refugees,  its  scope 
of  action  has  steadily  broadened  to  include  sectors  that  directly 
contribute  to  strengthening  social  cohesion  in  Europe.  The  CEB 
represents  a  major  instrument  of  solidarity  policy  in  Europe,  helping 
its  41  Member  States  to  achieve  sustainable  and  equitable  growth. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  development  of  our  activities,  we  are 
seeking  a  Paris-France  based: 

Technical  Advisor  -  Health  Sector  Specialist 

Working  independently  or  within  a  team  as  directed,  the  Health  Sector 
Specialist  is  the  expert  person  for  this  sector,  dealing  with  all 
health-related  aspects  including  some  specific  healthcare  issues 
in  penitentiary  projects. 

The  work  involves  carrying  out  technical  reviews  of  projects  with 
a  focus  on  developing,  appraising  and  managing  complex  projects, 
primarily  in  the  Western  Balkan  countries. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  opportunity  and  to  submit  your  application, 
please  visit  our  online  recruitment  site:  http://ceb.profils.org 

CEB  offers  competitive  conditions  of  employment  and  the  chance 
to  work  in  an  international  environment  alongside  colleagues  from 
28  countries.  The  CEB  is  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  13  January  2014. 
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Section  Chief 

(Level  D-l) 


WOMEN  El 


United  Nations  Entity  for  Gender  Equality 
and  the  Empowerment  of  Women 


UN  Women  is  seeking  to  recruit  a  highly  qualified  Section  Chief, 
Economic  Empowerment  for  New  York,  at  Level  D-l. 

Building  on  the  vision  of  equality  set  out  in  the  United  Nations'  Charter, 

UN  Women  works  for  the  empowerment  of  women  and  the  elimination 
of  discrimination.  Our  mission  is  to  create  a  partnership  between  men  and  women 
as  beneficiaries  of  development,  economic  empowerment,  human  rights, 
humanitarian  action  and  peace  and  security. 

You  will  lead  the  implementation  of  high  impact  job  creation  and  poverty 
reduction  initiatives  benefiting  women.  This  demands  forging  effective  networks 
across  the  UN,  the  private  sector,  civil  society,  member  states  and  international 
bodies.  You  will  offer  substantive  support  to  intergovernmental  processes, 
provide  pertinent  policy  advice  and  co-ordinate  advocacy  activities.  You  will  lead 
a  team  of  nine.  We  require  proven  experience  of  designing  and  implementing 
substantial  employment  generation  programmes  and  a  proven  track  record 
in  capacity-building  for  economic  institutions  devoted  to  eliminating  inequalities 
and  generating  economic  wellbeing  for  women.  In  particular,  you  should  be  able 
to  foster  strong  partnerships  with  our  strategic  stakeholders.  The  position  demands 
vision  and  sound  operational  experience  in  the  economic  and  development  fields 
of  work.  You  will  be  a  problem  solver  with  innate  management  ability  and 
very  familiar  with  women’s  economic  empowerment  work.  It  is  the  passion 
to  make  a  lasting  difference  and  transform  lives  and  outcomes  that  motivates  you. 

You  are  a  highly  experienced  professional  with  diversified  international  experience. 
You  will  have  a  Master's  degree  (or  equivalent)  in  development  related  disciplines, 
gender  issues,  economics,  public  policy,  law  or  other  social  science  fields.  You  will 
be  fluent  in  English  and  ideally  have  command  of  another  UN  working  language. 
For  further  details  and  in  order  to  apply  please  visit  UN  Women's  website  at; 
http://www.unwomen.org/en/about-us/employment 

The  deadline  for  application  is  1 4  January,  20 1 4. 


EUROPEAN  CENTRAL  BANK 


EUROSYSTEM 


HEAD  OF  DIVISION 
DEPUTY  HEAD  OF  DIVISION 
ADVISER 

SUPERVISORY  LAW  DIVISION 

The  European  Central  Bank  is  seeking  applications  for  a  Head  of  Division,  Deputy 
Head  of  Division  and  Adviser  in  its  newly  created  Supervisory  Law  Division. 
The  Supervisory  Law  Division  forms  part  of  the  Directorate  General  Legal  Services. 
It  is  the  centre  of  expertise  on  supervisory  law  and  advises  on  legal  questions  related 
to  Single  Supervisory  Mechanism  (SSM). 

The  Directorate  General  Legal  Services  advises  on  all  legal  aspects  of  the  regulatory, 
contractual  and  institutional  framework  of  the  European  Central  Bank  (ECB), 
of  the  European  System  of  Central  Banks  (ESCB)  and  of  the  SSM,  prepares  legal 
instruments  and  addresses  questions  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Functioning  of  the  European  Union  and  of  secondary  EU  Law.  It  prepares  the 
ECB's  opinions  on  draft  EU  and  national  legislation  within  its  field  of  competence, 
and  contributes  to  the  definition  of  the  legal  position  taken  by  the  ECB  vis-a-vis 
EU  institutions  and  in  international  fora.  It  also  provides  the  ECB's  management 
with  legal  advice  on  administrative  matters,  and  represents  the  ECB  in  court. 
DG/L  has  four  Divisions,  namely  the  Institutional  Law  Division,  the  Financial  Law 
Division,  the  Legislation  Division  and  the  Supervisory  Law  Division. 

We  are  looking  for  highly  competent  Europeans  with  a  strong  sense  of  integrity  and 
team  spirit,  and  an  intrinsic  motivation  to  work  for  Europe.  We  offer  a  dynamic, 
multicultural  work  environment,  ample  opportunities  for  professional  and  personal 
development,  and  a  competitive  remuneration  package.  To  further  enhance  the 
diversity  of  our  workforce,  the  ECB  particularly  encourages  applications  from 
female  candidates. 

Interested?  Visit  our  job  opportunities  page  at:  www.ecb.europa.eu/ecb/jobs 


| 

JJIIFAD 

Enabling  poor  rural  people  to  overcome  poverty 

The  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  (IFAD) 
is  an  international  financial  institution  and  a  specialized 
United  Nations  agency  dedicated  to  eradicating  rural  poverty 
and  hunger.  It  does  so  by  financing  programmes  and  projects 
that  increase  agricultural  productivity  and  raise  rural  incomes, 
and  by  advocating  at  the  local,  national  and  international  level 
for  policies  that  enable  poor  rural  people  to  overcome  poverty. 

IFAD  is  looking  for  professionals  with  strategic  vision,  a  solid 
team  orientation,  proven  capacity  to  generate  results,  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  and  commitment  to  development. 

IFAD  is  currently  seeking  to  recruit: 

•  General  Counsel,  D2:  IFAD  is  seeking  a  committed  and 
practised  General  Counsel  for  its  legal  office.  A  strategic  legal 
adviser,  who  will  successfully  manage  and  motivate  a  team 
of  lawyers  to  deliver  results  in  the  Fund's  work  programme. 

A  competent  and  reputable  professional  responsible  for 
providing  strategic  and  expert  guidance  to  the  Governing 
Council,  the  Executive  Board,  the  President  and  IFAD 
Management  on  all  legal  aspects  of  IFAD's  operations 

and  mandate. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  19  January  2014. 

•  Director  of  Ethics,  Dl:  IFAD  is  seeking  a  committed  and 
competent  Director  of  Ethics.  A  strategic  leader  responsible  for 
successfully  protecting  IFAD's  image  and  reputation  to  ensure 
that  the  highest  ethical  standards  are  maintained  at  every  level 
in  the  organization.  A  capable  and  trustworthy  professional  to 
promote  and  uphold  an  enduring  corporate  ethical  culture, 
advocating  IFAD's  organizational  commitment  to  integrity. 
Closing  date  for  applications:  19  January  2014. 

•  Poverty  Economist/Senior  Research  Officer,  P5:  IFAD  is 
seeking  a  committed  and  experienced  Poverty  Economist/ 
Senior  Research  Officer  for  its  Statistics  and  Studies  for 
Development  Division  in  the  Strategy  and  Knowledge 
Management  Department.  A  professional  with  authoritative 
expertise,  who  will  be  responsible  for  leading  initiatives  in 
identifying,  adapting  and  mainstreaming  state-of-the-art 
methods  for  poverty  analysis,  impact  evaluation  and  metrics 
of  rural  poverty  and  rural  transformation. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  31  January  2014. 

IFAD  offers  a  competitive  remuneration  and  benefits  package 
that  includes  tax-free  salary,  dependency  allowance,  education 
grant  up  to  university  level,  medical  and  group  life  insurance, 
home  leave  and  pension  plan. 

IFAD  is  committed  to  achieving  diversity  and  is  seeking  a 
balanced  workforce  from  its  Member  States.  Women  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

For  detailed  information,  visit  our  website 
www.ifad.org/job 

Please  send  your  application  through  the  IFAD 
online  system  by  the  above-mentioned  closing  dates 
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BOWHUNTING  IN  AMERICA 


In  a  dark  wood 


Can  bows  and  arrows  save 
hunting  in  America? 

MADISON,  SPARTA  AND  WAUSAU,  WISCONSIN 


THEODORE  “TEDDY”  ROOSEVELT,  soldier,  president  and  out- 
doorsman,  once  summed  up  his  vision  for  America  as  a  “doc¬ 
trine  of  the  strenuous  life”.  Hunting  lay  at  the  heart  of  that  doc¬ 
trine:  the  virile  business  of  learning  to  shoot  straight,  to  track 
beasts  through  brutal  heat  or  cold  and  to  master  “buck  fever”— a 
nervous  excitement  felt  in  the  face  of  prey  that  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  effort  of  will.  Years  before  he  declined  to  blast  a  bear 
tethered  to  a  tree  by  his  hosts  on  a  1902  hunt,  spawning  admiring 
newspaper  cartoons  and  the  worldwide  teddy-bear  industry, 
Roosevelt  crafted  and  promoted  a  “credo  of  fair  chase”. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  sportsmanship,  his  vision  of  the 
American  hunt  was  democratic.  Though  he  crossed  oceans  to 
shoot  lions  and  scaled  mountains  to  hunt  bears,  Roosevelt  de¬ 
plored  Europe’s  elitism,  with  its  royal  forests  and  aristocratic  es¬ 
tates  wherein  lisping  sons  of  privilege  chased  their  father’s  deer 
for  sport.  Closer  to  home  Roosevelt  and  his  allies  were  dismayed 
by  the  near-extinction  of  the  buffalo  and  other  species,  driven  by 
such  forces  as  gun  technology  and  competition  for  land. 

In  time  they  developed  a  radical  new  philosophy:  the  North 
American  Model  of  Wildlife  Conservation.  The  model  is  striking¬ 
ly  egalitarian.  To  this  day  America’s  wildlife  belongs  to  the  public, 
not  landowners.  Wild  animals  are  supposed  to  be  killed  for  food 
or  population  control,  not  mere  trophy  collection;  their  harvest  is 
regulated  by  state  and  federal  authorities.  Wildlife  officials  are 
mostly  funded  by  hunters  through  licences  and  game  stamps,  and 
are  guided  by  scientific  advice. 

To  the  founders  of  the  modern  American  hunt,  frivolous  kill¬ 
ing  could  not  be  ethical,  let  alone  sporting.  Drawing  on  biblical 
codes  of  morality,  they  declared  that  the  role  of  hunting  was  to 
feed  a  young  nation  and-in  Roosevelt’s  phrase-“to  keep  men 
hardy,  so  that  at  need  they  can  show  themselves  fit  to  take  part  in 
work  or  strife  for  their  native  land.” 

It  is  as  well  that  Roosevelt  never  saw  a  modern  hunting  super¬ 
store.  These  are  crammed  with  technology  designed  to  let  even 
the  idlest  woodsman  bag  a  large  animal.  True,  there  are  nods  to 
the  prosaic  business  of  turning  a  deer  into  a  freezer-full  of  veni¬ 
son.  But  despite  the  old  injunction  against  extravagance,  the  real 
action  is  in  trophies-in  the  slaying  of  mighty  bucks  with  10-  or  12- 
point  racks  of  antlers,  or  of  predators  large  enough  to  be  skinned 
and  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  basement  man-cave.  On  every  aisle 
there  are  products  endorsed  by  stars  from  tv  hunting  shows,  big 
men  with  imposing  facial  hair  and  far-off  gazes,  with  record- 
breaking  animals  dead  at  their  feet. 

Stores  sell  high-powered  rifles  that  can  be  mastered  by  a  nov¬ 
ice  within  a  day:  thanks  to  telescopic  sights  and  a  handy  gun-rest, 
your  correspondent,  a  classic  urban  duffer,  hit  a  bullseye  with  a 
deer  gun  on  his  second  shot.  They  offer  laser  sights  that  paint  an 
assassin’s  red  dot  on  distant  prey,  rangefinders  that  work  at  1,000 
metres  and  night-vision  scopes  so  advanced  that  they  are  covered 
by  federal  arms-export  restrictions.  There  are  hand-held  gps  units 
for  hunters  who  get  lost,  carbon-lined  camouflage  clothes  to  trap 
human  scents  and  baits  that  promise  to  attract  the  largest  deer.  If  . 
that  still  feels  like  too  much  work,  hunters  can  buy  electronic  calls 
and  life-size  decoys  to  bring  animals  into  range  (an  extra  $49.99 
buys  a  motorised  tail,  which  can  be  told  either  to  twitch  or  wag). 

Purists  have  lost  a  fight  over  the  ethics  of  shooting  from  fixed 
tree  stands.  Hunters  with  access  to  private  land  now  typically 
leave  several  of  these  platforms  bolted  permanently  to  trees,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  whack  unsuspecting  animals  from  six  or  seven 
metres  up.  The  priciest  are  topped  with  well-padded  seats  with 
footrests  and  safety  rails,  and  resemble  a  toddler’s  high  chair  M 
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►  reached  by  a  fireman’s  ladder;  a  popular  trend  is  for  heated  seat 
cushions  and  overhead  canopies  in  case  of  rain.  Another  boom  in¬ 
volves  motion-activated  digital  trail  cameras.  These  are  left 
strapped  to  trees,  at  $100  or  $200  each.  By  collecting  their  digital 
cards  before  a  hunt,  sportsmen  can  survey  the  area  without  the 
chore  of  long  scouting  trips.  A  subculture  has  arisen  of  trail-cam¬ 
era  pictures:  hunters  brood,  Captain  Ahab-like,  over  an  especially 
fine  buck  snapped  in  their  woods. 

The  ladies  all  hollered 

American  spending  on  hunting  trips,  weapons  and  gadgetry  has 
soared  to  $33.7  billion  a  year,  according  to  the  latest  census  data,  up 
from  $25.5  billion  in  2006.  But  this  torrent  of  cash  comes  with  a 
catch.  The  number  of  individual  Americans  buying  hunting  li- 
cences-especially  the  most  common,  for  deer-hunting  with  a 
gun— has  been  in  long-term  decline  for  a  decade. 

The  greying  of  the  baby-boomers,  born  between  1946  and  1964, 
helps  explain  the  paradox  of  a  market  that  is  shrinking  yet  grow¬ 
ing  more  profitable.  Boomers  have  made  up  the  biggest  single  co¬ 
hort  of  hunters  in  American  history.  They  grew  up  in  a  golden  age 
for  field  sports.  Conservation  schemes  built  up  wildlife  popula¬ 
tions,  post-war  prosperity  generated  jobs  with  decent  salaries  and 
time  off,  cars  were  plentiful  and  new  highways  opened  up  the 
country.  The  generation  is  still  active:  a  third  of  all  hunters  are  over 
55,  according  to  census  data.  And  they  are  willing  to  dig  deep  to 
maintain  their  hobby.  Sales  of  ground  blinds-some  of  them  quite 
elaborate  affairs,  resembling  camouflaged  garden  sheds— are  ris¬ 
ing  as  boomers  lose  their  taste  for  climbing  trees. 

But  overall,  a  pastime  dominated  by  older,  white,  rural  men  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  demographic  forces  upending  so  many  as¬ 
pects  of  American  life,  from  pop  culture  to  politics.  And  it  is  not 
just  grey  hair  that  worries  those  in  charge  of  the  sport. 

Wisconsin,  a  hunting-mad  corner  of  the  Midwest,  makes  a 
good  case  study.  Wildlife  officials  there  joke  that  folk  in  their  state 
revere  God,  the  Green  Bay  Packers  football  team  and  deer-hunt¬ 
ing,  and  not  necessarily  in  that  order.  At  the  peak  of  the  season,  on 
the  weekend  before  Thanksgiving,  100,000  white-tailed  deer  may 
be  killed  in  Wisconsin’s  woods.  The  state  offers  ponds  thick  with 
duck,  soft  southern  dairylands  full  of  game,  and— in  the  north- 
wilder  woods  where  bear  and  wolves  prowl. 

Yet  even  in  Wisconsin  there  has  been  a  10%  drop  in  licences  to 
hunt  deer  with  guns  since  numbers  peaked  in  2000.  Worse  is  to 
come.  A  recent  state-sponsored  demographic  analysis  predicts  a 
27%  fall  in  gun-licence  sales  over  the  next  20  years. 

The  trend  that  most  troubles  Wisconsin  officials  is  a  sharp  loss 
of  interest  among  middle-aged,  male  deer-hunters.  They  used  to 
be  the  bedrock  of  hunting,  recruiting  their  children  into  the  sport 
and  heading  into  the  woods  for  an  annual  “deer  camp”  in  au¬ 
tumn:  they  would  meet  up  with  fathers,  brothers  and  cousins  for  a 
week  of  shooting,  beer-drinking,  card-games  and  tall  tales  round 
the  campfire.  In  2012  the  state’s  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
(dnr)  commissioned  an  academic  study  of  Wisconsin  hunters 
who  had  stopped  buying  gun  licences,  involving  thousands  of 
questionnaires  and  multiple  focus  groups.  Behind  its  unpromis¬ 
ing  title— “Why  fewer  middle-aged  gun-deer  hunters  bought  li¬ 
cences  in  2010  and  2011”— lurks  a  novella’s  worth  of  familial  angst 
and  male  soul-searching. 

A  divorced  father  sees  his  children  every  other  weekend:  he  is 
not  about  to  park  them  with  a  babysitter  just  to  go  hunting.  The 
economic  and  social  power  of  wives  is  much  discussed:  the  days 
are  gone  when  men  could  head  to  the  woods  for  a  week  without  a 
qualm,  confident  in  their  supreme  authority  as  breadwinners. 
The  anonymous  quotes  ring  with  hurt,  guilt  and  bafflement:  the 
sound  of  men  struggling  with  a  world  that  has  turned  madden¬ 
ingly  complex  and  touchy-feely.  Hunters  describe  Chekhovian 
family  rows-pitting  young  against  old,  insiders  against  newly  ar¬ 
rived  in-laws-over  who  got  to  shoot  which  deer,  one  mournfully 
reporting  that  at  the  end,  “The  ladies  all  hollered  at  me.” 


The  dnr’s  Kevin  Wallenfang  cites  another  factor:  the  TV-dri- 
ven  mania  for  giant  antlers,  which  has  raised  expectations  and 
made  hunters  covetous.  “Big  antlers  make  people  crazy,”  he  says. 
“We  call  it  ‘horn  porn’.”  When  a  big  male  is  spotted,  some  land- 
owners  stop  admitting  outsiders  to  their  woods;  everybody  wor¬ 
ries  about  pushing  prized  animals  onto  a  neighbour’s  land;  deer 
are  moved  around  less,  so  hunters  see  fewer  animals. 

The  response  from  much  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  from  pro¬ 
gun  lobby  groups  such  as  the  National  Rifle  Association  (nra),  is 
simple.  Their  plans  to  save  hunting  rely  on  more  technology  and 
more  firepower:  after  nra  lobbying,  deer-hunters  may  now  use 
such  things  as  silencers  and  handguns  in  many  states. 

But  an  opposite  approach  is  gaining  ground.  In  several  impor¬ 
tant  hunting  states,  a  counter-movement  is  under  way  towards 
simpler,  even  primitive  forms  of  field  sports,  with  a  Rooseveltian 
focus  on  all  that  is  strenuous,  challenging  and  unfrivolous. 

In  Madison,  Wisconsin’s  capital  and  a  hotbed  of  Subaru-driv- 
ing,  kale-munching  liberalism,  the  dnr  runs  “hunting  for  sustain¬ 
ability”  schemes  aimed  at  members  of  the  “locavore”  or  local- 
food  movement,  promoting  an  urban  version  of  an  old  idea:  kill¬ 
ing  to  eat,  and  eating  what  you  kill.  Neal  Kedzie,  a  Republican  who 
chairs  the  Wisconsin  state  Senate  committee  that  oversees  hunt¬ 
ing,  approves.  As  a  boy  a  half-century  ago,  stepping  off  his  rural 
school  bus,  Mr  Kedzie  would  grab  a  gun,  head  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  hunt  until  dusk.  His  grandparents,  cheesemakers 
like  so  many  rural  Wisconsinites,  had  no  electricity  supply  until 
after  the  second  world  war,  and  would  shoot  and  preserve  their 
own  meat.  “Things  go  full  circle,”  he  observes. 


The  waiting  game 

The  greatest  success  of  the  primitivist  movement  features  an  even 
older  tradition:  hunting  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  To  understand  its 
appeal,  your  correspondent  joined  Mike  Brust,  a  retired  credit 
manager  and  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Bowhunters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  a  trip  into  the  woods 
near  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

The  route  to  his  hunting 
ground  passes  farmhouses 
and  red-painted  barns 
straight  from  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  book.  But  as  the 
truck  leaves  the  road, 
bumping  onto  a  rougher 
track,  it  seems  to  cross  an  in¬ 
visible  line  into  the  wild 
woods.  There  is  the  creek  where 
wolves  gather  and  howl 
(Wisconsin  wolves  have 
been  known  to  kill 
hunters’  dogs).  Here  is 
the  log  on  which  Mr 
Brust  watched  a  bobcat 
stalk  and  devour  a  squirrel,  oblivious 
to  his  presence.  Fresh  bear  droppings 
smatter  a  central  clearing  as  Mr  Brust  and 
his  guest,  clad  in  head-to-toe  camouflage, 
climb  up  trees  some  20  metres  apart.  Talk¬ 
ing  is  not  encouraged.  The  vigil  begins. 

It  is  quite  an  odd  business.  After  an  hour  or 
so  of  sitting  silently  in  a  tree,  stock-still,  the  heart 
pounds  at  the  sight  of  a  squirrel,  or  the  song  of  a 
sparrow.  In  general  deer  are  not  rare  animals:  they 
frequently  pop  into  Mr  Brust’s  backyard  at  home, 
where  they  nibble  his  shrubs  with  impunity,  Mrs 
Brust  having  declared  the  garden  a  sanctuary.  But  here 
they  assume  a  sort  of  fantastical  stature.  Every  leaf-crackle 
or  twig-snap  might  be  a  deer-but  is  not.  It  is  hard  for  a  guest  to 
know  what  to  do,  other  than  gaze  about  helpfully  and  keep  quiet,  ► 
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►  in  a  form  of  stylitic  meditation.  Heavy  rain  rather  precludes 
bowhunting,  it  is  a  relief  to  hear.  Deer  can  run  quite  a  long  way 
with  an  arrow  in  them:  rain  prevents  a  hunter  from  following 
blood  trails  to  the  place  where  the  animal  drops. 

It  is  possible  that  a  bear  might  turn  up.  It  would  not  be  shot: 
bear  permits  are  distributed  by  lottery  and  are  strictly  enforced.  A 
bear  does  not  turn  up. 

At  length  a  faint  creaking  sound  reveals  Mr  Brust  packing  up 
and  climbing  to  the  ground.  “That  rustling  a  while  ago,  was  that  a 
deer?”  he  asks  mildly.  No,  The  Economist  informs  him.  Oh,  he  says, 
apparently  quite  content.  Archery  is  about  the  experience  more 
than  it  is  about  killing  animals,  he  explains.  Even  at  the  height  of 
the  bowhunting  season,  when  lust-befuddled  bucks  seek  out 
mates  during  the  autumn  rut,  Mr  Brust  may  see  only  a  single  deer 
in  a  day. 

Ishi’s  way 

American  bowhunting  traces  its  modern  roots  back  to  Ishi,  who 
was  declared  the  last  uncontacted  Indian  in  North  America  when 
he  emerged,  alone  and  half-starving,  from  remote  hills  in  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1911.  Ishi  (meaning  “man”  in  his  language:  tradition  frowned 
on  revealing  real  names)  was  taken  to  live  at  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  anthropology  museum.  He  taught 
Indian  bow-  and  arrow-making,  his  “noise¬ 
less  step”  and  other  stalking  techniques  to  a 
clutch  of  enthusiasts  led  by  his  doctor,  Saxton 
Pope,  before  dying  of  tuberculosis  in  1916. 

After  trundling  along  for  some  decades, 
archery  made  a  technological  leap  in  the  late 
1960s  with  the  invention  of  the  “compound 
bow”.  These  use  pulleys  and  levers  to  reduce 
greatly  the  force  needed  to  hold  a  bow  at  full 
draw,  making  it  possible  to  aim  without  a  lot 
of  agonised  wobbling.  They  prompt  sniffs 
from  hardline  “Trad  Guys”,  who  like  to  de¬ 
bate  the  merits  of  centuries-old  longbow  de¬ 
signs  and  knap  their  own  flint  arrowheads. 

But  compound  bows  are  not  so  much  easy  to 
use  as  more  efficient,  offering  higher  arrow- 
speeds  to  the  relatively  scrawny.  Many 
months  of  practice  are  still  required  to  be¬ 
come  proficient.  Even  experienced  hunters 
must  be  within  20  or  30  metres  of  an  animal 
to  take  a  clean  shot  (a  point  that  anti-hunting 
types  stress,  denouncing  archery  as  cruel  and 
too  likely  to  wound  but  not  kill).  Handed  his 
first  compound  bow,  your  correspondent 
struggled  to  hit  a  target  five  metres  away. 

Recently  archery  has  been  popularised  by  “The  Hunger 
Games”  books  and  films-dystopian  fantasies  about  a  future  in 
which  young  people,  among  them  a  winsome  female  archer,  Kat- 
niss,  are  forced  to  hunt  one  another.  The  overall  result  is  that,  even 
as  gun-licence  sales  decline,  bowhunting  is  breaking  records. 

Archery  was  a  marginal  activity  40  years  ago,  taking  fewer 
than  10,000  deer  annually  in  Wisconsin  (it  was  then  reckoned  to 
take  the  average  archer  six  to  seven  years  to  kill  his  first  deer).  In 
2012  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Wisconsin  bowhunters 
killed  nearly  100,000  deer,  as  well  as  770  black  bears.  For  compari¬ 
son,  about  630,000  bought  gun  licences. 

Bowhunting  is  an  escape  from  the  “craziness  of  the  world”, 
suggests  Matt  McPherson,  founder  and  ceo  of  Mathews,  the 
world’s  largest  bow-maker,  based  in  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  His  firm 
turns  out  nearly  300,000  bows  a  year;  the  top  models-scary  ma¬ 
chines  carved  out  of  aluminium  and  finished  with  a  camouflage 
coating-sell  for  as  much  as  $1,000.  Alongside  profit  the  firm  has  a 
mission  to  restore  rigour  and  self-discipline  to  America,  one  ar¬ 
cher  at  a  time.  With  modern  rifles,  “you  can  shoot  dimes  all  day  at 
100  yards,”  Mr  McPherson  sniffs.  “That  is  not  very  much  of  a  chal¬ 


lenge.”  A  man  of  vocally  conservative  Christian  views,  he  sup¬ 
ports  youth  archery  schemes  that  train  more  than  two  million 
children  a  year.  One,  Centershot  Ministries,  is  based  in  churches 
and  combines  archery  with  Bible  studies:  there  is  much  emphasis 
on  straight  shooting,  and  sin  as  a  missing  of  the  mark. 

The  pastime  appeals  to  a  certain  sort.  Paul  Ryan,  the  Republi¬ 
can  vice-presidential  nominee  in  2012,  is  a  Wisconsin  congress¬ 
man  and  devoted  to  hunting  deer  with  a  bow.  The  Secret  Service 
code-named  him  “Bowhunter”  during  the  campaign,  a  moniker 
that  matches  his  cultivated  image  as  a  fierce  spending  hawk  and 
fitness-fanatic.  Alongside  meditation  and  self-discipline, 
bowhunting  in  Wisconsin  does  offer  more  practical  advantages. 
Archery’s  deer  season  is  long,  lasting  more  than  three  months  and 
including  many  mild,  fine  autumn  days.  The  main  gun-hunting 
season  for  deer  lasts  just  nine  days  in  late  November-guarantee- 
ing  both  crowded  woods  and  frigid  temperatures. 

But  archery  is  now  drawing  the  attention  of  the  same  commer¬ 
cial  interests  that  dominate  gun-hunting.  In  state  after  state,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  pro-gun  lobbies  have  called  for  archery  seasons  to 
be  opened  to  crossbows:  weapons  with  gun-like  stocks,  sights  and 
triggers,  which  require  little  training.  Taking  a  break  from  its  usual 
work  of  fighting  gun  controls,  the  nra  pushed  hard  in  2013  for 
Wisconsin  to  loosen  its  rules  on  crossbows, 
which  previously  were  reserved  for  use  by 
the  disabled  or  over  65s.  Many  bowhunters 
fear  that  crossbows  will  kill  a  lot  of  deer,  pro¬ 
voking  gun-hunters  to  demand  that  the  lan¬ 
guorous  bowhunting  seasons  be  shortened. 

In  the  crosshairs 

The  Pope  and  Young  Club  (named  for  two  of 
Ishi’s  archery  students),  which  keeps 
bowhunting’s  record  books  and  issues  its 
rules  of  fair  chase,  calls  crossbows  “a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  of  bowhunting”.  It  sternly 
discourages  such  innovations  as  electronic 
rangefinders  mounted  on  conventional 
bows,  deeming  such  gadgets  unsporting.  But 
the  purists  are  under  pressure. 

Crossbows  will  be  legal  in  Wisconsin  in 
the  2014  hunting  season.  Lobbying  by  the 
nra  was  decisive,  says  Terry  Moulton,  a  Re¬ 
publican  state  senator  who  owns  Mouldy’s 
Archery  and  Tackle,  in  the  west  of  the  state. 
After  consulting  dealers  in  states  that  have  le¬ 
galised  crossbow-hunting,  such  as  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  Mr  Moulton  predicts  a 
period  of  surging  crossbow  sales,  matched  by 
a  slump  for  conventional  bows.  (After  three  years  of  liberalisa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  has  119,000  crossbow-hunters.)  In  the  longer  term 
Mr  Moulton  worries  that  crossbows  appeal  to  those  seeking  in¬ 
stant  gratification.  Once  the  initial  rush  is  over,  what  then? 

“The  argument  is  that  crossbows  will  get  more  kids  into  the 
sport,  more  women  into  the  sport,”  Mr  Moulton  says.  “My  own 
opinion  is  that  many  in  the  nra  would  like  to  hunt  in  the  longer 
season  with  a  weapon  like  a  gun,”  he  says.  Mr  Brust  tried  out  a 
crossbow  and  found  it  dismayingly  easy.  “If  you  had  a  golf  club 
that  could  shoot  the  ball  from  the  tee  onto  the  green  every  time, 
would  that  be  good  or  bad  for  golf?”  he  asks. 

American  hunting  has  thrived  because  it  shuns  the  elitism  and 
snobberies  of  the  Old  World.  With  each  passing  year,  market 
forces  have  delivered  weapons  and  gadgets  that  allow  anyone  to 
play  Teddy  Roosevelt,  big-game  hunter,  further  democratising  the 
hunt.  Yet  to  advocates  of  primitive  hunting,  those  same  forces- 
faster,  easier,  bigger-weaken  the  sport’s  Rooseveltian  values,  and 
help  explain  its  slow  decline.  Thanks  to  bowhunting,  recent 
trends  have  been  on  the  primitivists’  side.  The  juggernaut  of  com¬ 
merce  is  now  catching  up.  A  very  American  contest  looms.  ■ 


Bowhunting  traces  its  roots 
to  Ishi ,  who  emerged ,  atone 
and  half-starving ,  from 
remote  hills  in  California 
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The  Republican  Party 

Ticking  off  the  Tea  Party 


WASHINGTON, DC 

Daylight  emerges  between  Republicans  in  Congress  and  ideologues  outside  it 


AS  WITH  many  other  things  that  hap- 
/vpened  in  the  1960s,  the  origin  of  the 
conflict  between  the  governing  wing  and 
the  ideological  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  a  bit  fuzzy.  Most  date  it  to  1964,  the 
year  Barry  Goldwater  ran  for  president  on 
a  small-government  platform  and  won 
only  six  states.  The  Republican  civil  war,  as 
it  is  known  to  politicos,  has  now  lasted  five 
years  longer  than  the  cold  war.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  a 
smgle  battle.  Even  so,  the  budget  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  close 
of  2013  marked  an  important  shift. 

By  voting  for  the  deal,  House  Republi¬ 
cans  defied  the  unelected  bit  of  the  party— 
which  resides  in  think-tanks,  lobbying  or¬ 
ganisations  and  political  action  commit¬ 
tees— by  169  votes  to  62.  In  the  run-up  to  the 
vote,  lobby  groups  such  as  the  Club  for 
Growth,  which  awards  congressmen 
points  for  voting  against  tax  increases,  and 
Heritage  Action,  which  campaigns  for  fis¬ 
cal  and  social  conservatism,  had  urged  Re¬ 
publicans  to  reject  the  deal  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  spending  rise  in  disguise.  “I 
don’t  care  what  they  do,”  John  Boehner, 
the  House  Speaker,  told  a  press  conference 
after  the  vote.  On  December  17th  the  bill 
moved  forward  in  the  Senate,  as  12  Repub¬ 
lican  senators  voted  not  to  filibuster  it.  It  is 
now  highly  likely  to  pass. 

Until  recently,  conservative  pressure 
groups  appeared  to  hold  more  sway  over 


House  Republicans  than  Mr  Boehner  did. 
Many  congressional  Republicans  feared 
that  they  would  fund  primary  challengers 
in  their  districts.  Primary  My  Congress¬ 
man,  a  website  run  by  the  Club  for 
Growth’s  political  action  committee,  is 
currently  running  an  advert  that  invites 
the  viewer  to  “click  here  to  defeat  Mike 
Simpson”,  a  Republican  congressman 
from  Idaho  who  is  one  of  Mr  Boehner’s  al¬ 
lies.  Because  few  voters  on  either  side  turn 
up  to  primaries,  an  insurgent  candidate 
can  sometimes  unseat  an  incumbent  with 
only  the  support  of  a  small  but  motivated 
clutch  of  voters. 


I 


First  the  shutdown,  then  Obamacare 

Voting  intentions  in  2014  congressional  elections 
% 

GOVERNMENT  SHUTDOWN 

OBAMA  SWORN  ^  BIPARTISAN 

INTO  2ND  TERM  OBAMACARE  BUDGET  DEAL 
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The  groups  that  seek  to  harden  congres¬ 
sional  Republicans  against  compromise 
with  the  other  arms  of  government  are 
cross  about  being  pushed  aside.  “There  are 
over  150  Republicans  who  just  voted  for  a 
spending  rise  in  exchange  for  minimal  en¬ 
titlement  reform,”  says  Barney  Keller  of 
the  Club  for  Growth.  “They  always  use  the 
same  argument:  that  they  have  to  be 
around  so  they  can  vote  for  the  hard  stuff 
later.”  “The  question  is  whether  the  Speak¬ 
er  will  continue  to  say  that  conservative 
voters  are  not  really  welcome,”  says  Dan 
Holler  of  Heritage  Action. 

Yet  these  organisations  have  finite  re¬ 
sources.  They  cannot  back  primary  chal¬ 
lenges  against  all  congressional  Republi¬ 
cans,  so  there  is  some  safety  in  numbers. 
And  their  influence  can  seem  greater  than 
it  really  is.  Most  Republican  congressmen 
cast  conservative  votes  because  they  are 
conservatives,  rather  than  because  they 
are  frightened  of  being  primaried.  Only  13 
of  the  232  House  Republicans  have  de¬ 
clined  to  sign  a  pledge  never  to  vote  for  a 
tax  increase.  Tax  revenues  as  a  share  of 
gdp  have  fallen  slightly  over  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  according  to  the  Congressional  Bud¬ 
get  Office.  “Lots  of  these  groups  were  set 
up  to  hunt  rinos  [Republicans  in  name 
only],”  says  one  veteran  anti-tax  cam¬ 
paigner.  “But  the  truth  is  there  are  not 
many  around  now.” 

Though  it  may  sound  like  something 
else,  the  argument  is  about  tactics  rather 
than  beliefs.  “The  leadership  is  saying  to 
these  groups:  if  you  have  a  point  of  view 
then  you  have  to  come  up  with  a  workable 
strategy  to  make  it  happen,”  says  David 
Winston,  a  Republican  pollster.  This  might 
seem  obvious.  But  less  than  three  months 
ago  the  party’s  unelected  wing  champi¬ 
oned  a  half-baked  plan  to  shut  down  the 
government  until  Democrats  agreed  to  de-  ►► 
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►  fund  Obamacare-something  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  never  do.  When  House  Repub¬ 
licans  did  indeed  shut  down  part  of  the 
government,  their  poll  ratings  collapsed 
(see  chart  on  previous  page)  and  they  had 
to  back  down. 

That  mistake  was  a  result  of  a  long¬ 
standing  weakness.  In  March  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee  published  its 
analysis  of  why  the  party  lost  the  2012 
presidential  election  and  what  it  needed  to 
do  in  order  to  win  again.  “We  have  become 
expert  in  how  to  provide  ideological  rein¬ 
forcement  to  like-minded  people,”  it  read, 
but  “we  have  lost  the  ability  to  be  persua¬ 
sive  with,  or  welcoming  to,  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  us  on  every  issue.”  This  is 
still  a  work  in  progress.  But  a  newfound 
willingness  on  the  part  of  elected  Republi¬ 
cans  to  ignore  the  party’s  professional  pur¬ 
ists  from  time  to  time  is  a  good  start.  ■ 

Rain  and  the  Tea  Party 

Watery  tea 

A  novel  way  to  measure  the  influence 

of  a  protest  movement 

OW  influential  is  the  Tea  Party?  The 
anti-tax  protests  that  erupted  in 
2009  have  long  since  been  hijacked  by 
every  right-wing  group  with  the  wit  to 
add  the  words  “Tea  Party”  to  its  letter¬ 
head.  But  new  research  suggests  that  the 
people  whom  left-wing  pundits  once 
dismissed  as  “teabaggers”  made  a  big 
difference  in  the  mid-term  elections  of 
2010,  when  Republicans  recaptured  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  victory  had  many  causes,  from 
economic  gloom  to  disillusion  with 
Barack  Obama.  But  four  economists* 
have  found  an  ingenious  way  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  effect  of  the  Tea  Party.  They 
looked  at  the  more  than  500  tax-day 
protests  of  April  15th  2009.  They  also 
collected  rainfall  data  for  that  day. 

When  it  rained,  attendance  at  rallies 
halved— tricorne  hats  make  poor  um¬ 
brellas.  Dry  rallies  created  momentum: 
afterwards,  13%  more  locals  became 
Tea-Party  organisers  than  in  places 
where  it  rained,  and  the  rallies  a  year 
later  were  twice  as  large.  Such  enthusi¬ 
asm  translated  into  a  7%  rise  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  vote  in  2010,  compared  with 
wet  areas.  If  the  Tea  Party  merely  ex¬ 
pressed  voters’  frustrations  rather  than 
inflaming  them,  one  would  expect  no 
difference  between  wet  and  dry  districts. 
The  authors  conclude  that  protests  can 
indeed  shape  policy.  Watery  tea  may  be 
weak,  but  the  strong  stuff  makes  law¬ 
makers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


*  'Do  political  protests  matter?  Evidence  from  the  tea- 
party  movement'.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  2013 


NSA  snooping 

Judge  v  spies 


WASHINGTON, DC 

Ajudge  damns  America’s 
data-collection  programmes 

AMES  MADISON  “would  be  aghast”  at 

America’s  vast  surveillance  pro¬ 
grammes.  So  said  Richard  Leon,  a  federal 
judge  hearing  a  challenge  to  their  constitu¬ 
tionality.  On  December  16th  he  issued  a 
blistering  68-page  critique,  calling  the  tech¬ 
nology  used  by  the  National  Security 
Agency  (nsa)  “almost  Orwellian”  and  or¬ 
dering  it  to  stop  collecting  the  telephone  re¬ 
cords  of  two  plaintiffs. 

Though  Judge  Leon  stayed  his  ruling 
pending  an  appeal,  it  has  set  pulses  racing 
in  Washington.  The  case,  brought  by  Larry 
Klayman,  a  conservative  activist,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  is  one  of  several  challenges  to  the 
mass-surveillance  programmes  disclosed 
by  Edward  Snowden,  a  former  contractor 
for  the  nsa  now  hiding  in  Russia.  A  similar 
case,  brought  by  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  is  being  heard  in  New  York.  The 
Supreme  Court  will  doubtless  have  the  fi¬ 
nal  say. 

The  government’s  blanket  collection  of 
“telephony  metadata”— information  about 
whom  you  call  and  when-looks  to  be  on 
wobblier  ground  than  before.  Its  lawyers 
have  long  relied  on  a  34-year-old  precedent 
to  argue  that  the  Fourth- Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  against  unreasonable  searches 
does  not  apply  to  metadata.  In  Smith  v 
Maryland  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
warrantless  collection  of  a  criminal  sus¬ 
pect’s  phone  records.  But  Mr  Leon  is  unim¬ 
pressed.  “I  cannot  possibly  navigate  these 
uncharted  Fourth  Amendment  waters  us¬ 
ing  as  my  North  Star  a  case  that  predates 
the  rise  of  cell  phones,”  he  writes. 

Intelligence  officials  argue  that  the 
more  haystacks  they  can  paw  through,  the 
more  needles  they’ll  find.  Mr  Leon  protests 
that  the  government  does  not  cite  a  single 
instance  in  which  analysis  of  metadata 
“actually  stopped  an  imminent  attack”.  In 
2013  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  nsa’s  surveillance  pro¬ 
grammes  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs 
could  not  prove  they  had  been  spied  on. 
But  that  was  before  Mr  Snowden’s  disclo¬ 
sures.  Mr  Klayman  argued  that  he  and  his 
fellow  plaintiffs  must  have  been  snooped 
on  because  nearly  everyone  has  been. 

Mr  Snowden  feels  vindicated.  “Today,  a 
secret  programme  authorised  by  a  secret 
court  was,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
day,  found  to  violate  Americans’  rights.  It  is 
the  first  of  many,”  he  crowed.  Critics  note 
that  he  still  broke  the  law  by  revealing  se¬ 
crets  he  was  under  oath  to  keep-if  he  had 
wanted  to  challenge  illegal  acts,  they  say, 


he  could  have  used  formal  channels  in¬ 
stead  of  publishing  information  that  could 
harm  American  security.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  activities  Mr  Snowden  revealed— 
such  as  the  nsa’s  snooping  on  foreigners— 
are  legal  under  American  law. 

Mr  Snowden  probably  has  more  to  re¬ 
veal:  perhaps  as  many  as  1.7m  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  documents,  representing  the  “keys  to 
the  kingdom”,  says  Rick  Ledgett,  the  nsa 
official  charged  with  assessing  the  dam¬ 
age.  Mr  Ledgett  has  suggested  granting  Mr 
Snowden  amnesty  in  return  for  his  stash. 
But  the  White  House  says  no. 

On  December  17th  President  Barack 
Obama  met  the  bosses  of  some  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  biggest  tech  firms.  Several,  including 
Apple,  Facebook  and  Google  (but  no  tele-* 
corns  firms,  oddly),  have  called  for  curbs 
on  the  snooping.  They  worry  that  they  will 
lose  customers  if  the  public  thinks  they 
hoover  up  people’s  personal  information 
and  hand  it  to  spooks. 

Already  some  countries,  such  as  Brazil, 
are  writing  much  stricter  rules  for  firms 
that  handle  their  citizens’  data.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  is  also  tussling  with  America 
over  how  such  data  may  be  collected  and 
used  by  companies.  Should  all  this  make  it 
harder  and  costlier  for  companies  to  gather 
information,  that  would  hurt  the  likes  of 
Facebook  and  Google,  which  depend  on 
knowing  enough  about  their  customers  to 
ping  them  with  ads  that  match  their  tastes. 

All  of  this  comes  as  the  White  House 
mulls  new  limits  on  surveillance  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  presidential  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  Its  suggestions  are  classified,  but  re¬ 
portedly  include  new  privacy  protections, 
even  as  the  bulk  collection  of  phone  re¬ 
cords  continues.  One  idea  is  to  have  law¬ 
yers  paid  to  argue  against  the  intelligence 
agencies  in  front  of  the  secret  courts  that 
hear  requests  for  permission  to  snoop. 
Spying  is  about  to  get  harder.  ■ 
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School  discipline 

The  perils  of 
peanut-tossing 

ATLANTA 

When  pupils  get  in  trouble  for  silly 
reasons,  the  results  can  be  serious 

EARLIER  this  autumn  a  school  in  Canon 
City,  Colorado  suspended  Hunter  Yel- 
ton  for  violating  its  sexual-harassment 
policy.  His  crime?  Kissing  a  girl  on  the 
hand.  Hunter  is  six  years  old.  Other  dan¬ 
gerous  acts  that  have  warranted  suspen¬ 
sion  in  schools  across  the  land  include 
chomping  a  Pop-Tart  (an  American  break¬ 
fast  pastry)  into  the  shape  of  a  gun,  firing 
an  imaginary  bow-and-arrow  and  talking 
about  shooting  a  Hello  Kitty  soap-bubble 
gun.  In  Mississippi,  infractions  serious 
enough  to  bring  in  the  police  include  wear¬ 
ing  the  wrong  shoes  (a  five-year-old  boy’s 
school  dress  code  mandated  black  shoes; 
his  mother  used  a  marker  to  blacken  his 
red-and-white  shoes,  but  apparently  bits 
of  red  and  white  could  still  be  seen)  and 
wearing  the  wrong  socks.  Five  pupils  toss¬ 
ing  peanuts  at  each  other  in  the  back  of  a 
school  bus  ended  up  charged  with  felony 
assault  when  one  of  the  nuts  hit  the  driver. 

Many  of  these  students  attend  schools 
with  zero-tolerance  policies,  which  have 
been  around  for  years;  some  date  their  in¬ 
ception  to  the  federal  Gun-Free  Schools 
Act,  which  required  schools  receiving  fed¬ 
eral  funds  to  expel  pupils  who  brought  in 
firearms.  According  to  John  Whitehead, 
founding  lawyer  of  the  Rutherford  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  law  firm  focused  on  civil  liberties, 
they  really  began  proliferating  after  the 
massacre  at  Columbine  High  School  in 
Colorado  in  1999.  Like  the  mandatory- 
minimum  sentences  established  by  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  height  of  the  drug  war,  zero-tol¬ 
erance  policies  in  schools  were  intended  to 
make  sure  that  all  bad  behaviour  drew  a 
uniform  response.  Instead,  also  like  man¬ 
datory  minimums,  the  responses  they 
mandate  are  often  wildly  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  the  “offences”  committed;  they  do  lit¬ 
tle,  if  anything,  to  improve  discipline;  and 
they  can  cause  lasting  harm  to  pupils. 

In  the  2009-10  school  year,  at  least  3.1m 
of  America’s  49.3m  state-school  pupils 
were  suspended  at  least  once.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  found  that  black  pupils 
were  three-and-a-half  times  likelier  than 
whites  to  be  suspended.  More  than  70%  of 
pupils  arrested  in  school  or  referred  by 
schools  to  police  were  black  or  Hispanic. 
One  in  five  black  boys  and  more  than  one 
in  ten  black  girls  were  suspended,  com¬ 
pared  with  fewer  than  one  in  ten  white 
boys  and  one  in  20  white  girls. 

Suspension  rates  have  gone  up  across 
the  board  since  the  early  i970s-from  3.7% 
of  all  pupils  in  1973  to  6.9%  in  2006-but  far 


more  for  blacks  (from  6%  to  15%)  than 
whites  (3.1%  to  4.8%).  Whether  or  not  these 
suspensions  were  accurately  tied  to  misbe¬ 
haviour  in  the  past,  they  can  certainly  rein¬ 
force  it  in  the  future.  Studies  have  shown 
that  pupils  suspended  in  sixth  grade 
(roughly,  at  12)  are  likelier  than  never-sus¬ 
pended  pupils  to  receive  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  in  eighth  grade,  and  to  drop  out  later. 

Some  schools,  particularly  in  large  cit¬ 
ies,  have  started  turning  away  from  zero- 
tolerance  laws.  The  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  wants  federal  money  spent  on 
“positive  behaviour  supports”  designed  to 
reduce  suspensions,  expulsions  and  calls 
to  the  police. 

Mr  Whitehead  suggests  something 
much  simpler.  Schools  should  comple¬ 
ment  zero-tolerance  policies  with  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  what  the  miscreant’s  in¬ 
tentions  were;  and  they  should  call  in  the 
police  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  only  in 
cases  involving  real  weapons.  Otherwise, 
he  says,  “you’re  not  teaching  the  kid  any¬ 
thing  except  fear-fear  of  the  police-which 
in  a  free  country  we  shouldn’t  do.”  ■ 


Neo-Nazis  in  North  Dakota 

A  racist  mob  of 
two 

Hardly  anyone  shares  Craig  Cobb’s 
dream  of  a  white  Christmas 

CRAIG  COBB’s  plan  was  simple.  He 
would  quietly  buy  cheap  land  in  the 
tiny  town  of  Leith,  North  Dakota  (popula¬ 
tion  19;  Main  Avenue,  a  gravel  track 
through  bare  fields).  Then  he  would  invite 
other  white  supremacists  to  join  him  there. 
With  enough  like-minded  citizens  he 
would  take  over  the  town,  creating  an  all- 
white  enclave  called  “Cobbsville”.  He 


He  called  a  revolution  but  nobody  came 


would  also  rename  part  of  his  property  the 
“Adolph  [sic]  Hitler  Pvt.  Park  of  Leith”. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Mr  Cobb  (pictured)  was 
arrested  on  November  16th,  along  with  Ky- 
nan  Dutton,  a  29-year-old  supporter  with  a 
Hitler  moustache,  and  jailed  pending  trial 
on  charges  of  terrorising  local  residents. 
The  pair  were  stopped  while  patrolling  the 
town  with  shotguns,  shouting  obscenities. 
Before  that,  they  had  been  painting  signs 
on  walls  and  flying  swastika  flags. 

Mr  Cobb’s  story  reflects  well  on  the  tol¬ 
erant  land  he  despises.  He  bought  around 
a  dozen  plots  of  land  in  Leith,  marking 
them  with  swastikas  in  trees.  But  his  plan 
to  build  a  racially  pure  enclave  flopped, 
since  practically  no  one  in  America  sup¬ 
ports  his  ideas.  He  only  needed  a  handful 
to  answer  his  call,  but  they  didn’t. 

As  news  leaked  out  from  chat  rooms, 
Mr  Cobb  became,  in  his  own  words,  “one 
of  the  most  famous  racists  in  the  world”. 
He  even  appeared  on  a  popular  talk  show, 
where  Trisha  Goddard,  a  black  British  tele¬ 
vision  personality,  told  him  that  his  dna 
analysis  showed  he  was  14%  sub-Saharan 
African.  (His  reaction:  “Well,  if  I  did  have 
any  nigger  we  don’t  want  any  more  of  it.”) 

The  people  of  Leith,  including  its  one 
black  resident,  rallied.  Meetings  were  held, 
ordinances  passed,  a  legal-defence  fund 
set  up,  and  the  town’s  website  spread 
news  about  the  crisis.  In  October  Mr  Cobb 
was  removed  from  a  council  meeting  for 
making  profane  and  racist  remarks.  A  local 
sheriff  described  him  as  “pretty  drunk”. 

Mr  Cobb  has  now  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  state’s  attorney-general  for 
making  remarks  intended  to  prevent  him 
from  practising  his  “religion”  of  “racial 
awareness”.  He  has  offered  to  forget  his 
complaint,  and  leave  North  Dakota,  if  the 
charges  against  him  are  dropped.  This 
seems  unlikely  to  happen.  Mr  Cobb’s  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  is  scheduled  for  January. 
Until  then,  he  will  have  to  dream  of  a 
white  Christmas  behind  bars.  ■ 
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Lexington  |  Empty  stockings 


Both  parties  are  promising  far  more  than  they  can  deliver 


IT  IS  as  well  that  Santa  Claus  does  not  need  congressional  confir¬ 
mation.  With  many  Democrats  in  a  populist  mood,  the  old  boy 
could  expect  harsh  questions  about  the  unequal  nature  of  Amer¬ 
ican  stocking-fillers  (whoopee  cushions  for  the  masses,  iPods  for 
the  children  of  the  1%),  and  how  that  tallies  with  his  privileged 
status  as  a  tax-exempt,  offshore  provider  of  Christmas  cheer. 
There  might  be  calls  for  federal  standards  and  a  surtax  on  the 
priciest  toys.  A  memo  from  the  health-conscious  First  Lady,  Mi¬ 
chelle  Obama,  might  demand  more  tangerines  and  fewer  sweets. 

As  for  Republicans,  they  would  surely  quiz  Santa  about  his 
policy  of  showering  toys  on  hard-working  and  feckless  families 
alike,  with  no  thought  for  incentives  or  costs.  Some  ambitious 
senators  might  go  further,  wondering  by  what  right  (and  with 
which  surveillance  tools)  this  mysterious  foreigner  purports  to 
know  whether  American  children  have  been  naughty  or  nice. 

Washington  starts  the  holidays  in  a  combative  mood.  Both 
sides  seem  sure  that  repeating  their  respective  greatest  hits  (Make 
the  rich  pay  their  fair  share!  Stop  spending  so  much!)  will  bring 
political  rewards  in  2014,  a  year  that  will  bring  battles  over  the 
budget,  Obamacare  and,  in  November,  mid-term  elections.  Polls 
suggest  that  voters  would  give  each  member  of  Congress  a  lump 
of  coal  for  Christmas  if  they  could,  yet  partisans  seem  unruffled. 
Both  sides  expect  the  other  to  mess  up  again,  as  they  did  in  2013. 

Democrats  recall  how  in  October  Senator  Ted  Cruz  of  Texas 
bullied  fellow-Republicans  into  shutting  down  the  government 
for  16  days,  in  an  obviously  doomed  bid  to  defund  Obamacare. 
Swing  voters  hated  that.  Mr  Cruz’s  antics  reassured  liberals  that 
conservatives  always  overreach.  Democratic  fingers  are  crossed 
that  Republicans  will  show  similar  ineptitude  in  2014. 

For  their  part  Republicans  look  at  Obamacare’s  continuing 
woes  and  see  a  delicious  fable  about  the  incompetence  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  team  they  scorn  as  callow,  insular  and  obsessed  with  pol¬ 
itics  above  policy.  Over  and  above  its  lousy  website,  Obamacare 
was  mis-sold.  The  president  promised  that  it  would  bring  new  or 
improved  coverage  to  millions  left  outside  traditional  schemes, 
would  lower  costs  without  rationing,  preserve  popular  policies 
and  improve  quality  without  increasing  the  deficit.  Some  of 
those  good  things  may  yet  happen.  But  all  were  never  going  to  be 
possible  at  the  same  time.  In  essence,  Mr  Obama  promised  that 


huge  reforms  could  be  enacted  without  trade-offs.  Now  that  vot¬ 
ers  have  realised  that  was  untrue,  cock-a-hoop  Republicans  hope 
to  ride  their  anger  all  the  way  to  the  mid-terms. 

Mr  Obama  ends  2013  in  a  bad  place.  But  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats  should  beware  of  overconfidence.  The  two  parties 
face  similar  perils.  Both  are  guilty  of  overpromising  for  ideologi¬ 
cal  programmes  that  cannot  give  voters  what  they  most  want. 

America’s  modern  woes  are  well-rehearsed.  A  pithy  recent 
summary  comes  from  Third  Way,  a  centrist  think-tank.  Between 
1977  and  2012  prices  and  median  family  income  almost  quadru¬ 
pled.  But  the  costs  of  “big  ticket”  items  needed  to  enter  the  middle 
class  rose  much  more  over  the  same  period:  average  house  prices 
quintupled,  while  personal  health-care  expenditures  and  college 
tuition  fees  rose  tenfold.  Some  core  middle-class  goods  are  now 
priced  as  luxuries-explaining  why  many  Americans  feel  so 
squeezed.  What  voters  really  want  is  for  that  world  of  stagnant 
wages  and  higher  costs  to  go  away. 

Stars  of  the  populist  left,  such  as  Senator  Elizabeth  Warren  of 
Massachusetts,  suggest  that  something  of  the  sort  could  be 
achieved  by  extracting  more  in  taxes  from  the  rich  and  from  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  by  beating  up  big  banks.  An  alarming  number  of 
Democrats  promise  that  by  such  means,  hard  choices  about  pub¬ 
lic  spending  or  Social  Security  could  yet  be  avoided. 

Scan  the  fine  print  of  Mr  Obama’s  speeches  about  inequality, 
and  he  offers  a  more  modest  vision  of  what  government  can  do. 
He  talks  of  “expanding  opportunity”  with  such  policies  as  a  hike 
in  the  minimum  wage,  more  cash  for  pre-schools,  tweaks  to  taxes 
to  make  it  less  profitable  to  send  jobs  overseas  and  White  House 
meetings  at  which  the  bosses  of  big  companies  are  urged  to  hire 
the  long-term  unemployed.  Even  Obamacare  is  more  cautious 
than  its  detractors  suggest:  it  works  with  existing,  private  health 
insurers,  and  borrows  key  ideas  from  Republican  schemes. 

There  is  only  one  Santa 

Voters  are  still  angry.  A  new  ap  poll  should  freeze  Democrats’ 
blood.  It  shows  many  Americans  blaming  Mr  Obama’s  health 
law  after  employers  made  them  pay  more  of  their  health  costs  or 
restricted  their  benefits,  though  such  trends  pre-date  Obamacare 
by  several  years.  By  overselling  his  reforms,  the  president  is  find¬ 
ing  (as  sceptics  warned)  that  he  now  owns  everything  about 
health  care  that  makes  Americans  cross.  Democrats  are  being 
punished  after  overpromising  for  government. 

Yet  Republicans  also  make  over-large  promises  for  their  fa¬ 
voured  solution:  the  absence  of  government  intervention.  Take 
health  care.  Dig  into  Republican  alternatives  to  Obamacare,  and 
they  revisit  old,  business-friendly  conservative  ideas:  eg,  allow¬ 
ing  interstate  competition  between  insurers  (a  swipe  at  states 
with  strict  consumer  rules),  making  it  harder  to  sue  doctors  and 
allowing  Americans  to  buy  cheap  policies  that  cover  only  the 
largest  bills.  If  more  Americans  knew  the  details  of  these  cut- 
price  Republican  solutions,  they  would  seethe.  They  think  that 
they  hear  Mr  Cruz  and  Co  promising  that-for  today’s  well-in¬ 
sured  insiders-nothing  need  change. 

It  is  a  similar  story  with  other  supply-side  staples  that  make 
Republicans  swoon,  from  tax-cutting  and  welfare-slashing  to  de¬ 
regulation.  Some  of  these  might  help  the  economy,  others  might 
not.  But-in  common  with  Mr  Obama’s  brand  of  cautious  stat- 
ism— Republican  ideas  are  at  once  too  ideological  to  win  broad 
support,  and  too  small  to  tackle  the  problems  that  anger  many 
voters.  Both  parties  are  better  at  wish-lists  than  deliveries.  ■ 
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9.8  million 

jobs  -  that's  what  energy  produces. 

Energy  has  a  job  to  do.  In  201 1  alone, 
the  oil  and  gas  industry's  operations 
and  investments  in  new  energy 
projects  helped  support  9.8  million 
jobs  across  the  economy,  from 
construction  to  manufacturing 
to  IT.  And  no  one  invests  more  in 
American  energy  than  ExxonMobil. 

Energy  lives  here. 
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Confidence  to  expand 

That’s  what  participants  in  international  commerce 
can  achieve  when  they're  smart  about  managing  risk. 
And  smart  managers  work  with  CME  Group,  the  world’s 
leading  derivatives  marketplace.  Companies  doing 
business  around  the  world  partner  with,us  to  manage 
virtually  every  kind  of  risk.  Changing  currency  valuations, 
energy  costs,  interest  rate  fluctuations,  commodity 
shifts  -  whatever  the  risk,  we  help  the  world  advance 
beyond  it.  Learn  more  at  cmegroup.com/advance. 
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A  TALE  OF  TWO  RUSHES 


There’s  gold  in  them  there  wells 


Echoes  of  the  California 
gold  rush  in  America's 
shale  bonanza 

WILLISTON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


W'HEN  his  neighbour  discovered  gold  in  a  Californian  river  in 
1848,  Sam  Brannan  could  have  kept  quiet  about  it.  Instead, 
he  filled  ajar  with  gold  dust  and  rushed  around  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  shouting  “Gold!  Gold!  Gold!”  He  had  good  reason  to  in¬ 
cite  a  gold  rush:  he  owned  a  shop  nearby.  He  became  California’s 
first  millionaire  by  selling  picks,  shovels,  beans  and  bacon  to  the 
horde  of  prospectors  who  heeded  his  call. 

Gold  fever  spread  fast.  The  lure  of  buried  treasure  “sucked 
nearly  every  free  hand  and  available  arm  to  the  gold  mines”,  ob¬ 
serves  H.W.  Brands  in  “The  Age  of  Gold”,  a  brilliant  history  of  the 
period.  “They  tore  themselves  from  warm  hearths  and  good 
homes,  promising  to  return;  they  fled  from  cold  hearts  and  bad 
debts,  vowing  never  to  return.”  The  Alta  California,  a  local  paper, 
reported  that  “The  whole  country... resounds  to  the  sordid  cry  of 
gold!  GOLD!!  GOLD!!!”  It  added  that  this  would  be  the  last  issue 
for  a  while,  since  all  its  staff  were  heading  for  the  gold  fields. 

America’s  current  shale-energy  boom  has  plenty  in  common 
with  the  gold  rush,  and  might  prove  as  momentous.  It  has  created 
a  gusher  of  wealth  in  remote  places.  It  has  lured  young  men  to 
wild  frontier  towns,  such  as  Williston,  North  Dakota.  Jim  Cramer, 
a  television  host,  sounded  just  like  Brannan  when  he  reported 
from  North  Dakota  in  2011.  “This  new  black  gold  rush  is  just  getting 
started!”  he  bellowed,  against  a  backdrop  of  nodding  donkeys. 
“Listen,  people  in  this  country  who  need  a  job,  get  up  here!” 

Unlike  the  Alta  California,  not  all  of  The  Economist’s  writers 
have  headed  for  the  frontier.  But  one  correspondent,  intrigued  by 
the  parallels  between  the  two  booms,  put  on  stout  boots,  packed  a 
copy  of  “The  Age  of  Gold”  and  set  off  for  Williston. 

For  the  ’49ers-as  the  men  who  hurried  west  in  that  year  be¬ 
came  known-the  trek  to  California  was  arduous.  “Mules  old 
enough  to  travel  well  were  unavailable  at  any  price,”  writes 
Brands.  Prospectors  who  made  their  way  overland  went  “at  the 


pace  of  the  slowest  oxen  [pulling  their  wagons],  no  more  than  two 
miles  [3.2km]  per  hour”.  Many  succumbed  to  cholera,  thirst  or  In¬ 
dian  arrows.  One  group,  on  escaping  from  the  most  godforsaken 
tract  of  the  Mojave  desert,  doffed  their  hats,  turned  back  and  said: 
“Goodbye,  Death  Valley!”  “The  name  stuck,”  notes  Brands. 

The  journey  to  North  Dakota  today  is  more  straightforward. 
Still,  when  your  correspondent  tried  to  reserve  a  rental  car  at  Bis¬ 
marck  airport,  they  were  sold  out.  He  eventually  found  a  pickup 
truck.  Driving  it  through  the  Badlands  was  hairy:  hundreds  of 
huge  oil  lorries  kept  thundering  in  the  opposite  direction  along 
narrow  country  roads.  The  pickup  went  much  faster  than  an  ox 
wagon,  except  in  the  traffic  jam  outside  Williston,  which  looked 
like  a  long,  motionless  steel  snake  festooned  with  lights.  A  sign  of¬ 
fered  a  cheerful  welcome  to  “Boomtown,  usa”. 

Men  beha  ving  badly 

The  communities  formed  by  the  two  groups  of  migrants  have 
some  striking  similarities.  For  gold  miners  in  California,  life  was 
almost  as  rough  as  the  journey  west  had  been.  San  Francisco  in 
the  summer  of  1849  looked  like  “the  bivouac  of  an  army  on  the 
move”,  writes  Brands;  most  of  the  buildings  “were  actually  tents”. 
The  miners  smelled  awful.  No  one  “could  be  bothered  to  wash 
dirty  underwear,  only  to  wash  gold”. 

Workers  in  Williston  today  generally  have  it  easier-though 
newcomers  sometimes  sleep  in  their  cars,  which  is  not  advisable 
in  the  winter,  when  temperatures  often  drop  below  minus  20°C. 
Places  to  stay  are  scarce  and  expensive.  Many  oil  workers  live  in 
“man  camps”,  which  look  like  college  dormitories  that  have  been 
built  in  a  hurry.  The  companies  that  run  them,  such  as  Target  Logis¬ 
tics  of  Texas,  prefer  the  term  “crew  camps”  to  man  camps;  it 
sounds  less  burly  and  tattooed.  But  who  are  they  kidding?  When 
The  Economist  visited  Tioga  Lodge,  one  of  Target’s  camps,  99%  of  ►► 
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the  930  residents  were  male. 

It  is  a  bare-bones  place  for  men  who  work  long,  sweaty  hours 
to  sleep  and  eat.  Happily  the  food  is  free  and  unlimited.  The  kitch¬ 
ens  chop  up  vast  quantities  of  meat  into  portions  just  small 
enough  to  fit  on  a  plate.  “They  eat  a  lot,”  says  the  chief  cook,  Jeff 
Ball,  who  used  to  cater  for  troops  in  Afghanistan.  Some  workers 
heap  their  trays  with  meat  and  potatoes  in  the  dining  room,  then 
walk  over  to  the  cafeteria  to  load  up  with  burgers,  hot  dogs  and 
pizza.  Your  correspondent,  at  the  salad  bar,  felt  lonely. 

Mr  Ball  gives  the  oilmen  whatever  they  want.  If  they  crave 
blackened  catfish  and  prawn  gumbo  like  mom  used  to  make  in 
Louisiana,  they  can  have  it.  Likewise  if  a  crew  from  Mexico  wants 
tamales.  The  only  thing  they  can’t  have-in  the  man  camp,  at 
least-is  alcohol.  Oil  firms  prefer  that  dangerous  machinery  be 
handled  by  men  with  clear  heads. 


Life  in  the  gold 
fields  was  often 
violent  Miners 
drank  and  gambled 
and  fought 


Too  drunk  to  frack 

Life  in  the  gold  fields  was  often  violent.  Miners  drank  and  gam¬ 
bled  and  fought.  Thieves  and  ruffians  preyed  on  the  weak  and  un¬ 
wary.  Justice  was  rough.  Brannan,  the  shop-owner,  led  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  vigilantes.  In  June  1851  his  men  caught  a  gangster  stealing  a 
safe.  After  a  two-hour  “trial”,  they  hanged  him  from  a  beam  in  a 
public  square. 

Williston,  too,  has  developed  a  bareknuckle  reputation.  “The 
theft  up  here  is  unbelievable,”  says  a  private  detective  hired  by  an 
insurer  to  investigate  the  disappearance  of  15  truckloads  of  oil.  “A 
lot  of  people  here  are  trying  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action  without 
working.”  And,  with  so  few  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  many 
men  are  frustrated. 

“You  put  a  bunch  of  guys  together,  working  12  hours  a  day,  and 
they’re  going  to  get  into  fights,”  shrugs  Josh  Wipf,  a  mechanic  from 
Montana  who  moved  to  Williston  last  year.  Mr  Wipf,  who  says  the 
ratio  of  men  to  women  in  Williston  “sucks”,  admits  to  having 
been  in  a  bar  fight  himself.  “It  was  about  a  girl,  I  think.  I  don’t  really 
remember.  I  was,  you  know...”  he  trails  off. 

“They  get  rowdy  when  they  get  drunk,”  says  Alice  Trottier,  a 
student  at  Williston  State  College.  “I  would  never  go  out  jogging 
alone  at  night  now,”  she  laments.  Like  many  young  females  in 
Williston,  she  finds  it  annoying  to  be  stared  at  all  the  time.  On  the 
plus  side,  scarcity  gives  women  power.  Men  “treat  you  like  a  prin¬ 
cess.  They  pay  for  everything,”  says  Ms  Trottier.  On  a  good  night 
waiting  tables  at  a  pizza  joint  she  can  make  $200. 

In  California  during  the  gold  rush,  many  men  could  only  find 
female  company  if  they  paid  for  it.  Life  for  boomtown  prostitutes 
was  rough  and  risky;  some  Chinese  women,  speaking  no  English, 
were  in  effect  slaves  to  their  pimps.  But  others  made  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey.  “At  a  time  when  a  Paris  streetwalker  might  make  the  equivalent 
of  $2  a  night,  some  of  the  Frenchwomen  in  San  Francisco  made 
$400,”  writes  Brands.  Belle  Cora’s  brothel  on  Dupont  Street  was 
renowned  for  fine  wine  and  music  as  well  as  sex.  “Men  with  lust 
in  their  hearts. ..and  gold  in  their  pockets  beat  a  path  through  the 
muddy  streets  to  her  door,  where  she  made  sure  they  wiped  their 

The  lure  is  not  a 
slender  chance  of 
becoming  rich ,  but 
the  near-certainty 
of  finding  a 
blue-collarjob  that 
pays  middle-class 
wages 


feet  before  entering.” 

The  same  trade  exists  today  in  Williston,  but  with  fewer  chan¬ 
deliers  and  violins.  Most  paid  hookups  are  probably  arranged  on¬ 
line:  the  oil  workers  all  have  smartphones.  Some  practise  the  old¬ 
est  profession  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  this  can  annoy 
bystanders.  One  of  the  staff  at  Bubba’s  Bubbles,  a  laundry  shop, 
says  she  “had  to  kick  out”  a  woman  with  a  pink  wig  who  was  ac¬ 
costing  male  customers  in  the  parking  lot. 

Striking  it  lucky 

The  California  gold  rush  was  a  low-tech  affair.  “No  capital  is  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  this  gold,  as  the  labouring  man  wants  nothing  but 
his  pick,  shovel  and  tin  pan,”  wrote  William  Sherman,  later  a  civil- 
war  general,  in  a  missive  to  President  James  Polk  in  1848.  It  seemed 
to  offer  ordinary  people  a  chance  to  get  rich  quick:  one  man,  sifting 
through  the  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  might  conceivably  find 
enough  gold  to  retire  on.  Not  a  good  chance,  mind:  only  a  lucky 
few  prospectors  struck  the  mother  lode.  The  rest  typically  strug¬ 
gled  to  find  enough  ore  to  cover  their  expenses;  some  died  poor 
and  sorry,  or  quit  panning  to  find  a  steadier  job. 

Fracking,  by  contrast,  requires  capital  and  expertise.  Oil  giants 
such  as  Statoil  and  Schlumberger  are  flocking  to  North  Dakota. 
They  bring  pricey,  high-tech  equipment,  from  microseismic  sen¬ 
sors  to  drilling  rigs  that  walk,  like  something  out  of  “Star  Wars”. 
From  little  frack  pads  in  the  middle  of  vast  wheat  fields,  they  can 
drill  four  miles  down,  more  than  a  mile  to  the  side,  and,  thanks  to 
satellite  technology,  hit  a  target  three  feet  across.  Then  they  shoot 
thousands  of  gallons  of  water,  sand  and  chemicals  into  the  shale 
formation,  creating  hairline  fractures  in  the  rock-hence  the  proce¬ 
dure’s  proper  name,  “hydraulic  fracturing”.  The  sand  stops  those 
fractures  from  closing  up  when  the  pressure  is  turned  off. 

But  North  Dakota  rewards  ordinary  folk,  too.  The  lure  is  not  a 
slender  chance  of  becoming  rich,  but  the  near-certainty  of  finding 
a  blue-collar  job  that  pays  middle-class  wages.  A  roughneck  or 
truck  driver  can  easily  make  $100,000  a  year.  (Why  did  Mr  Wipf 
make  the  trek  from  Montana?  “Good  money.”)  Anyone  who  can 
pass  a  drug  test  can  find  work. 

And  just  as  the  gold  rush  made  shopkeepers  and  shovelmakers 
rich,  so  the  spoils  of  gas  are  widely  spread.  A  whole  economy  has 
sprung  up  to  support  the  frackers.  Someone  has  to  build  man 
camps,  roads  and  schools.  North  Dakota  Developments,  a  proper¬ 
ty  developer,  is  trucking  ready-made  six-room  housing  units  over 
from  Minnesota  and  erecting  them  in  what  used  to  be  a  cornfield. 
Rob  Gavin,  the  boss,  says  demand  is  so  strong  that  he  expects  to  re¬ 
coup  the  development  costs  in  a  single  year. 

The  place  is  growing  so  fast  that,  even  at  boomtown  wages, 
finding  workers  can  be  hard.  Paul  Coppinger,  a  boss  at  Weir-SPM, 
a  firm  that  makes  oil  and  gas  pumps,  says  that  only  a  couple  of  his 
63  staff  in  Williston  are  native  North  Dakotans.  The  Walmart  in 
town  is  the  messiest  your  correspondent  has  ever  seen;  there  are 
too  few  hands  to  tidy  the  shelves.  Workers  quit  and  take  better 
jobs  faster  than  you  can  say  “frack”. 
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A  more  efficient  supply  chain 
makes  me  happy. 

UPS  makes  me  happy. 


Jack  Roush 
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Chairman,  Roush  Enterprises 


When  Jack  Roush  wanted  to  take  the  kind  of  performance 
engineering  he  puts  into  his  engines  and  build  it  into  his  entire 
company  he  only  made  one  call — to  UPS.  By  consolidating 
all  of  his  freight,  package,  air,  tracking,  billing  and  reporting, 
Jack  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  money. 


How  does  he  manage  it  all?  With  UPS  WorldShip®-the  carrier- 
supplied  software  that  lets  companies  process  and  track  their 
package,  air  freight  and  LTL  shipments  in  a  single  system. 
Find  out  how  logistics  solutions  from  UPS  make  CEOs  like 
Jack  Roush  happy  at  ups.com/happy. 
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A  TALE  OF  TWO  RUSHES 


►  Theron  Amos,  the  manager  of  the  local  Pizza  Hut,  says  he  has 
lost  a  fifth  of  his  staff-in  the  past  week.  “I  have  20. 1  need  30,”  he 
sighs,  as  he  wrestles  with  the  cash  register  and  passes  the  shriek¬ 
ing  phone  to  a  colleague.  “Oh,  man,  I’ve  got  more  grey  hairs  than 
when  I  started  this  job.”  Would  Mr  Amos  turn  any  applicant 
away?  “Well,  one  woman  came  in  and  ordered  a  pitcher  of  beer 
before  the  job  interview.  I  didn’t  hire  her.” 

Sitting  on  a  gold  mine 

The  locals  in  19th-century  California  were  not  consulted  about  the 
gold  rush.  Many  Native  Americans,  who  in  previous  decades  had 
reached  accommodations  with  Spanish  and  Mexican  settlers, 
were  murdered  or  infected  with  unfamiliar  diseases.  Scorched- 
earth  offensives  starved  them  off  their  land:  since  hunting  them 
down  was  too  time-consuming,  one  white  soldier  wrote,  “It  was 
therefore  decided  that  the  best  policy  was  to  destroy  their  huts 
and  stores,  with  a  view  of  starving  them  out.”  Their  descendants 
live  in  reservations.  Williston’s  natives  are  faring  rather  better. 

Because  they  can  drill  sideways,  frackers  can  suck  out  the  oil 
and  gas  under  a  huge  farm  while  disturbing  only  a  tiny  part  of  it. 
So  the  farmer  carries  on  rearing  cows  as  before.  The  fracking  takes 
place  so  far  underground  that  he  never  notices  it.  But  he  notices 
the  royalties  that  the  energy  firms  pay. 

“Most  farms  round  here  have  mineral  income,”  says  Tom  Rolf- 
stad  of  the  Williston  Economic  Development  office.  A  farmer  with 
two  square  miles  of  land  will  get  a  signing  bonus  of  $2,501  and 
nearly  20%  of  the  gross  value  of  the  oil  and  gas  pumped  from  it,  he 
estimates.  A  good  well  can  keep  producing  for  30  years  and  yield 
500,000  barrels  of  oil.  At  $100  a  barrel,  that’s  $iom  for  the  farmer. 
Even  small  landowners  benefit.  Mr  Rolfstad  gets  regular  little 
cheques  for  the  oil  and  gas  extracted  below  his  modest  home. 

Many  of  the  ancestors  of  today’s  North  Dakotans  arrived  at  El¬ 
lis  Island  in  the  19th  century.  “If  you  were  Norwegian,  they’d  send 
you  to  North  Dakota.  If  you  didn’t  speak  English,  they’d  give  you  a 
card  round  your  neck  asking  people  to  help  you  find  the  right 
train,”  explains  Mr  Rolfstad.  Under  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  if 
the  immigrants  staked  out  160  acres  and  farmed  it  for  five  years, 
they  owned  it-and  their  descendants  own  the  mineral  rights.  In 
Europe,  where  such  rights  typically  belong  to  the  state,  people  re¬ 
sent  the  disruption  fracking  might  cause.  Americans,  by  contrast, 
tend  to  be  delighted  if  a  firm  wants  to  frack  under  their  land. 

And  for  landowners,  the  fracking  itself  is  not  the  only  money- 
spinner.  A  farmer  with  land  near  Williston  will  have  no  trouble 
renting  it  out.  The  town  is  desperate  for  more  offices,  homes, 
shops  and  hotels.  In  one  small  field  your  correspondent  counted 
50  mobile  homes. 

One  occupant,  Cindy  Martin,  says  the 
farmer  charges  her  $1,000  a  month  to  park 
there,  with  no  electricity  or  water.  “It’s  a 
terrible  price,”  she  complains.  But  the 
boom  means  labour  is  scarce  and  wages 
are  high;  Ms  Martin  makes  twice  as  much 
as  she  would  elsewhere,  working  at 
Bubba’s  Bubbles.  She  and  her  husband 
drove  up  2,000  miles  from  Arizona.  She 
seems  content:  “We  came  here  to  work. 


We  refuse  to  lay  back  and  let  the  government  take  care  of  us.  We’re 
too  American  for  that.” 

For  all  their  good  fortune,  some  locals  fret  about  the  crowding, 
pollution  and  change  that  accompany  the  new  wealth.  “It  was  a 
quiet,  small  town,”  laments  Gary  Daniel,  a  middle-aged  Willisto- 
nian,  as  he  eats  fried  chicken  at  Gramma  Sharon’s  family  restau¬ 
rant.  He  has  seen  oil  booms  before,  “but  not  like  this  one.”  People 
used  to  know  each  other  in  Williston,  he  recalls:  “Now  everyone’s 
in  a  hurry  to  go  nowhere.”  Prices  have  soared.  Mr  Daniel  knows  of 
old  people  whose  rent  quadrupled  so  they  had  to  leave  their 
homes.  “It’s  flat-out  greed,”  he  spits.  The  schools  are  packed;  their 
walls  are  “just  bulging  out”.  The  traffic  is  “insane”.  Overall, 
“whether  it’s  good  or  bad,  I  haven’t  made  my  mind  up.” 

Mr  Rolfstad  has  fewer  doubts.  Growth  is  being  carefully 
planned,  he  says.  “We  decided  to  double  the  size  of  the  town. 
Then  we  decided  to  quadruple  it.” 

After  the  flood 

The  gold  rush  of  1848-55  not  only  transformed  the  lives  of  those 
who  found  fortunes  in  the  dirt  (and  those  who  failed  to);  it  also 
changed  America.  It  rapidly  populated  the  new  territory  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  America  had  just  seized  from  Mexico,  and  hastened 
the  day  that  the  Golden  State  became  a  state.  It  led  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railroads  to  bind  the  settled  eastern  states  to  the  Wild  West. 
Its  legacy  includes  San  Francisco  and  America’s  thriving  Chinese 
population  (which  exploded  during  the  gold  rush,  as  boatloads  of 
Chinese  prospectors  arrived). 

Brands,  the  historian,  goes  further,  arguing  that  gold  trans¬ 
formed  the  American  dream.  Whereas  the  Puritans  dreamed  of 
accumulating  modest  fortunes  “a  little  at  a  time,  year  by  year”, 
through  “sobriety,  thrift  and  steady  toil”,  the  ‘49ers  dreamed  of 
“instant  wealth,  won  in  a  twinkling  by  audacity  and  good  luck”. 
Among  the  early  settlers,  failure  “connoted  weakness  of  will  or 
defect  of  soul”.  In  the  gold  fields,  by  contrast,  “a  person  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  gamble,  and  to  fail,  and  to  gamble  again”.  And  “[wjhere 
failure  was  so  common,  it  lost  its  stigma.”  This  idea-that  failure  is 
a  socially  acceptable  stepping  stone  to  success— is  one  reason  why 
American  capitalism  is  so  dynamic. 

The  fracking  boom  could  be  every  bit  as  important  as  the  gold 
rush.  It  is  about  to  turn  America  into  the  world’s  largest  oil  and  gas 
producer,  outstripping  Russia  and  Saudi  Arabia.  It  could  add  al¬ 
most  $700  billion  to  the  economy  by  2020  (about  4%  of  gdp),  pre; 
diets  McKinsey,  a  consultancy.  By  then  it  will  have  created  up  to 
1.7m  jobs-far  more  than  the  car  industry  provides.  The  sudden 
abundance  of  natural  gas  has  drastically  reduced  American  ener¬ 
gy  bills  while  curbing  greenhouse-gas 
emissions,  since  gas  is  cleaner  than  coal. 

The  longer  term  effects  of  a  boom  are 
unpredictable.  For  instance,  the  gold  rush 
arguably  led  to  the  creation  of  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley.  It  spurred  the  laying  of  the  railroads, 
making  Leland  Stanford  rich.  He  founded 
Stanford  University,  which  trained  the  en¬ 
gineers  who  started  the  tech  firms,  from 
Hewlett-Packard  to  Google,  which  made 
the  Valley  the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  North  Dakota  fracking  has  poured 
money  into  schools.  Some  of  those  Nor¬ 
wegian  immigrants  used  to  set  aside  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  farmland  income  to  support 
the  village  school.  That  rule  lives  on,  in 
places,  and  the  land  now  generates  miner¬ 
al  royalties.  No  one  expects  to  see  a  great 
university  emerge  in  the  Great  Plains  just 
yet.  But  you  never  know.  Who  in  1849 
could  have  predicted  that  the  empty  hills 
around  San  Francisco  would  one  day 
sprout  an  Apple?  ■ 
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MURDER  AND  SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL 


Dr  Warne  and  the  cockroaches  K  r 

bringing  about  the  end 
of  slavery 


IT  WAS  half-past  three  in  the  morning  when  the  police  commis¬ 
sioner  heard  the  crowd  approaching.  He  got  out  of  bed.  His  wife 
sent  a  child  out  to  get  help  but  it  was  too  late.  They  kicked  his  door 
in.  He  jumped  from  an  upstairs  window  towards  the  safety  of  a 
neighbouring  house  but  missed  his  footing  and  fell.  A  gang  of  200 
men  in  the  street  below  seized  him  and  beat  him  with  clubs  while 
his  wife  hid  inside,  cowering  in  an  oven. 

Joaquim  Firmino  de  Araujo  Cunha  was  murdered  on  February 
nth  1888  in  Rio  do  Peixe,  a  town  that,  in  a  sense,  no  longer  exists. 
The  crime  was  too  big  for  a  small  place:  Rio  do  Peixe  changed  its 
name  to  Itapira  to  start  anew.  It  sits  in  an  agricultural  area  that  is 
hot,  wet  and  green,  where  fertile  soil  permits  the  cultivation  of 
sugarcane,  oranges,  coffee,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  Itapira  is  in  Sao 
Paulo  state  but  far  from  the  southern  hemisphere’s  biggest  city,  the 
municipal  equivalent  of  a  Hollywood  star’s  distant  cousin.  Itapira 
is  known,  if  at  all,  for  its  three  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill,  a  large 
number  for  a  population  of  70,000  and  the  source  of  its  nick¬ 
name:  the  cidade  dos  loucos,  or  city  of  the  crazies. 

The  murder  was  unusual,  though  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
violence  as  because  of  the  people  involved.  A  police  delegado,  a 
position  held  by  a  citizen  of  some  standing  who  volunteered  for 


the  job,  made  for  an  unusual  victim.  The  suspect  was  even  more 
exotic.  According  to  newspaper  reports  at  the  time,  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible  was  an  American  doctor  called  James  Warne.  How  did 
Dr  Warne  come  to  be  in  this  small  town,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
with  his  hands  around  the  throat  of  the  police  commissioner? 

Warne’s  journey  to  the  crime  scene  began  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  took  him  across  the  battlefields  of  America’s  civil  war 
and  from  there  on  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His  story  shows  how  America 
and  Brazil  were  once  bound  together  by  slavery,  and  how  the  end 
of  the  peculiar  institution  in  one  country  helped,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  end  it  in  another. 

Warne  was  an  unusually  cultivated  murderer.  He  was  born  in 
“Somersetshire”  according  to  his  war  records.  Britain’s  1841  census 
has  a  James  Warne,  pupil,  living  in  Somerset,  which  would  put 
him  in  his  late  50s  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  He  came  from  a 
moderately  wealthy  family.  When  his  father,  William  Warne,  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  with  the  family  he  had  enough  capital  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  tin-mining  company  in  Tennessee  in  the  1850s.  There  was 
money  to  send  his  son,  James  H.  Warne,  to  study  in  Philadelphia 
and  Nashville,  where  he  qualified  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1857. 
The  topic  of  his  thesis  is  listed  as  “Oxygen  Gas”.  » 
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The  gold  rush  following  the  1848  finds  in  California  took  most 
prospectors  west.  The  Warnes,  however,  moved  east  in  search  of 
instant  wealth.  North  Carolina  had  once  been  home  to  America’s 
richest  mines.  William  Warne  heard  the  tale  of  a  man  who  had 
been  out  chopping  saplings  in  Clay  County,  North  Carolina,  only 
for  his  axe  to  bounce  off  something  solid,  yellow  and  shiny.  Gold! 
In  1859  the  Warnes  paid  $7,000  for  the  mine,  which  sounds  a  lot 
like  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  holes  with  a  liar  standing  next  to  it.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  they  got  the  money  back. 

America,  which  had  created  fortunes  for  people  who  had  start¬ 
ed  out  with  far  less,  had  disappointed  the  Warnes.  And  now  the 
country  was  turning  in  on  itself.  From  North  Carolina  it  felt  like  the 
North  was  asserting  unwarranted  dominion  over  the  South;  was 
set  on  destroying  a  civilisation  of  hooped  skirts  and  plantations 
worked  by  negroes  that  it  neither  cared  for  nor  understood. 
Warne  volunteered  to  go  to  war.  The  recently  qualified  doctor 
joined  the  39th  North  Carolina  regiment  in  April  1862  as  a  surgeon. 

The  Warnes’  losing  streak  continued  on  the  battlefield.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1862  Warne’s  regiment  took  part  in  a  battle  at  Perry  ville  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  surgeon’s  sleeves  must  have  been  soaked  in  blood:  530 
of  his  side  were  killed  and  2,600  wounded. 

The  Union  troops  took  more  casualties  but 
won  the  battle,  keeping  control  of  Kentucky 
for  the  rest  of  the  war.  From  there  the  39th 
North  Carolina  regiment  moved  on  to  Mur¬ 
freesboro  in  Tennessee,  where  it  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Stones  river.  The  surgeon  would 
have  been  busy  here  too.  A  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  75,000  men  fighting  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro  was  killed  or  wounded  than  in  any  oth¬ 
er  battle  of  the  civil  war,  bodies  punctured 
and  broken  by  artillery  fire.  It  ended  in  defeat 
for  Warne  and  his  fellow  Confederates.  The 
fighting  continued  for  another  two  years  but 
Warne’s  part  in  it  was  over.  A  year  after  he 
joined  the  regiment  he  was  dismissed,  an  un¬ 
usual  thing  to  happen  to  a  surgeon  and  some¬ 
thing  that  must  have  carried  considerable 
shame  with  it. 

Defeat  brought  sharp  pain,  even  to  those 
southerners  who  had  not  faced  the  bullets. 

“My  heart  is  filled  with  an  intensity  of  hatred 
toward  the  authors  of  our  misery  that  I  can¬ 
not  mollify,”  wrote  one  woman  in  a  letter 
sent  from  Savannah  in  1865.  “There  is  no  hap¬ 
piness  within  or  without.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  wretch¬ 
ed  servitude.”  Rather  than  stay  put  and  face  being  reconstructed, 
some  of  the  defeated  moved  farther  west.  For  others,  Oklahoma 
was  not  far  enough  from  Washington,  dc.  They  looked  farther 
south,  to  Brazil:  a  country  that,  before  the  purchase  of  Alaska  at 
the  end  of  the  1860s,  was  as  big  as  America,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  few  remaining  places  where  a  white  man  could  own  slaves  as 
was  God’s  intention,  revealed  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Though  America  had  banned  the  import  of  African  slaves 
from  1808,  its  ships  continued  to  sail  to  Africa  to  take  part  in  the 
trade.  American  firms  such  as  Maxwell,  Wright  and  Co  helped  fi¬ 
nance  Brazilian  slavery.  American-registered  boats  set  out  from 
east  coast  ports,  often  disguised  as  whalers  to  avoid  attracting  at¬ 
tention,  and  sailed  to  southern  Africa  to  load  up  on  slaves  before 
selling  their  cargo  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sometimes  the  slave  ships 
would  sail  east  flying  a  Brazilian  flag  and  then  switch  on  the  return 
route  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  the  hope  of  discouraging  British 
anti-slaving  squadrons,  nervous  about  boarding  American  ships, 
from  intercepting  them.  It  was  worth  the  risk:  a  slave  could  be 
bought  on  the  Congo  river  for  $25  in  the  1850s  and  sold  for  $500  or 
more.  Brazil’s  appetite  for  slaves  meant  that  the  transatlantic  slave 
trade  did  not  peak  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  three  de¬ 
cades  after  both  Britain  and  America  had  supposedly  forbidden  it. 


Before  it  was  over,  more  than  ten  times  as  many  Africans  would 
be  taken  to  Brazil  as  slaves  as  to  America. 

The  demand  for  slaves  made  Brazil  the  obvious  solution  to  the 
problem  that  had  delayed  abolition  in  America:  how  to  compen¬ 
sate  southern  plantation  owners  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  The 
planters  would  sell  their  slaves  to  Brazilian  farmers.  “Just  as  the 
Mississippi  valley  has  been  the  escape  valve  for  the  slaves  of  the 
northern,  now  free,  states,”  thought  Matthew  Maury,  a  prominent 
Virginian,  “so  will  the  Amazon  be  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.”  He 
organised  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Amazon  and  test  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  idea.  This  thought  was  not  as  eccentric  as  it  seems.  Lin¬ 
coln  favoured  various  schemes  for  the  mass  deportation  of  freed 
African-Americans  to  the  Caribbean  (he  was  particularly  keen  on 
sending  them  to  Belize  and  Guyana). 

After  the  civil  war  Brazil  took  on  a  powerful  appeal  to  south¬ 
erners  in  search  of  new  opportunities  who  also  wished  for  life  to 
continue  much  as  it  had  before.  In  1866  the  Reverend  Ballard  Dunn 
published  “Brazil,  a  Home  for  Southerners”.  Dunn,  an  episcopal 
preacher  from  New  Orleans,  had  founded  a  small  colony  in  Sao 
Paulo  state  and  named  it  Lizzieland,  after  his  late  wife.  A  year  later 
James  McFadden  Gaston,  a  doctor  from 
South  Carolina,  published  “Hunting  a  Home 
in  Brazil”,  a  cross  between  a  travelogue  and 
an  estate  agent’s  prospectus. 

Around  10,000  southerners  moved  to  Bra¬ 
zil  in  the  1860s  and  1870s,  according  to  Gerald 
Horne  of  the  University  of  Houston,  one  of 
the  largest  emigrations  in  American  history. 
Among  them,  according  to  passenger  records 
from  the  ships  that  docked  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
was  a  James  H.  Warne.  He  arrived  in  January 
1866  on  board  a  ship  called  the  Santa  Maria, 
eight  months  after  the  end  of  the  war  and 
three  years  since  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
his  regiment. 

The  new  immigrants  were  initially  wel¬ 
come.  The  wealthier  Americans  bought  plan¬ 
tations  that  came  with  black  slaves.  Others 
secured  cheap  land  with  easy  financing. 
Warne  appears  twice  more  in  port  records 
during  the  following  year,  shuttling  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  the  main  port  in 
Sao  Paulo  state,  where  he  eventually  settled. 
The  confederados,  as  they  later  became 
known,  founded  a  handful  of  settlements, 
most  of  which  failed  owing  to  the  combination  of  difficult  soil, 
poor  roads  and  biting  ants  that  had  disheartened  many  colonists 
before  them.  But  one,  around  the  town  of  Americana  in  Sao  Paulo, 
flourished.  The  headstones  on  its  cemetery  contain  names  like 
Carlton  and  Cobb,  Smith  and  Steagall,  some  decorated  with  the 
star-crossed  Confederate  flag. 

Brazil  was  very  different  from  America.  In  the  United  States, 
only  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  had  ever  had  majority  black 
populations.  In  Brazil  whites  were  a  minority.  Its  largely  white 
elite  was  wondering  whether  it  could  keep  such  a  large  number  of 
Africans  in  order.  At  the  same  time,  urban  Brazil  was  becoming  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  country’s  reputation  as  the  world’s  slave  cap¬ 
ital.  Around  20,000  Americans  passed  through  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
their  way  to  California’s  goldfields  from  1849  onwards,  the  route 
around  Cape  Horn  being  less  arduous  than  the  overland  trek. 
Some  had  never  seen  slavery  at  home  and  wrote  about  it  in  letters 
and  diaries.  “The  harbor  is  constantly  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
blacks  known  to  have  thrown  themselves  in  to  escape,”  wrote 
one.  “I  have  seen  them  myself  left. .  .by  the  tide  on  the  sand.” 

By  the  time  the  confederados  arrived  in  Brazil  it  was  illegal  to 
import  slaves,  though  the  practice  of  slavery  continued.  They  did 
not  know  it,  but  the  southerners  were  in  some  sense  part  of  Bra¬ 
zil’s  plan  to  wean  itself  off  a  dependency  on  an  economic  model  ►► 
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MURDER  AND  SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL 


►  that  relied  on  kidnapping  people  in  Mozambique,  transporting 
them  across  the  Atlantic  and  forcing  them  to  work  for  nothing. 

Warne’s  fortunes  in  Brazil  seem  to  have  followed  their  previ¬ 
ous  trajectory.  Around  the  time  of  his  arrival  his  name  appears  in 
a  newspaper  in  connection  with  an  ambitious  plan  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  colony  in  Sao  Paulo  state  that  was  being  frustrated  by  officials. 
In  March  1866  he  placed  an  advert  in  the  Diario  de  S.  Paulo  seeking 
funds.  Two  years  later  his  name  appears  in  the  same  paper,  along¬ 
side  other  subscribers  who  financed  the  extension  of  the  Paulista 
Company’s  railway  line.  Then  he  goes  quiet. 

One  clue  as  to  what  he  might  have  been  up  to  comes  from  the 
nickname  he  acquired-Boi-which  appears  in  some  reports  of 
the  murder.  Other  newspapers  refer  to  him  as  Dr  James  Ox  Warne, 
a  translation  of  boi.  It  suggests  that  Warne  became  a  rancher.  This 
line  of  work  did  not  enjoy  a  particularly  high  status  in  Brazil, 
whose  planter  elite  collected  their  rents,  sent  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  Paris  and  collected  paintings  by  Poussin.  For  a  man 
who  had  written  a  dissertation  on  oxygen,  and  whose  father  had 
owned  a  promising  gold  mine,  such  a  fall  in  fortunes  might  have 
induced  an  attack  of  status  anxiety. 

In  the  decade  following  Warne’s  arrival,  Brazil  faced  problems 
similar  to  those  that  led  the  South  to  secede  from  the  United 
States.  From  1850  onwards,  booming  coffee  plantations  in  the 
South  had  sucked  in  more  than  100,000  slaves  from  the  north¬ 
east.  The  coffee  planters  did  not  want  to  give  them  up.  Once  again 
the  problem  of  how  to  compensate  slave  owners  for  the  loss  of 


their  property  stood  in  the  way  of  abolition.  Brazil  found  an  inge¬ 
nious  solution.  In  1871  parliament  passed  the  law  of  the  free 
womb,  which  stated  that  the  children  born  to  slave  mothers 
would  not  themselves  be  slaves.  Combined  with  the  existing  ban 
on  fresh  imports  of  slaves  this  set  a  deadline  for  abolition  proper. 

In  1885,  two  years  before  the  murder,  there  followed  a  law  free¬ 
ing  slaves  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  in  exchange  for  three  fi¬ 
nal  years  of  service.  Few  slaves  lived  that  long,  but  the  principle 
contained  in  the  law  was  more  important  than  its  practical  effects: 
the  government  could  grant  liberty  to  slaves  against  their  masters’ 
wishes.  By  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  slaves  were  not 
waiting  for  the  law  to  free  them.  They  ran  away  in  large  numbers, 
daring  the  police  to  pursue  them  and  enforce  a  law  that  much  of 
the  country  now  considered  invalid. 

Sao  Paulo  state,  home  to  the  great  coffee  farms,  was  at  the  heart 
of  this  conflict.  Some  police  commissioners  in  the  state  enthusias¬ 
tically  pursued  runaway  slaves,  who  would  then  be  beaten  and 
sometimes  tortured  when  returned  to  their  masters,  according  to 
Karl  Monsma  of  the  Federal  University  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Oth¬ 
ers  chose  to  ignore  the  law.  Among  them  was  Araujo  Cunha,  the 
police  delegado  in  Rio  do  Peixe. 

And  so,  when  the  mob  beat  down  his  door,  Araujo  Cunha 
must  have  known  what  they  were  after.  The  group  was  led,  the 
police  report  says,  by  the  local  planters.  They  wanted  their  proper¬ 
ty  back.  “Bring  the  negroes  out,”  they  shouted  at  Araujo  Cunha’s 
house.  When  the  delegado  slipped  and  fell  into  the  street  below 
his  tormentors  shouted  that  he  had  cockroach 
:  blood,  according  to  one  newspaper. 

For  some  of  those  who  mourned  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  antebellum  South,  the  sight  of  a  man 
with  mulatto  features  like  Araujo  Cunha  hold¬ 
ing  a  position  of  power  was  maddening.  Seized 
with  a  rage,  fed  perhaps  by  the  accumulated 
disappointments  of  the  past  30  years-the  emp¬ 
ty  mine,  the  lost  battles,  the  failed  ventures  in 
this  new  country— Warne  hit  his  victim  until  he 
expired.  One  rather  theatrical  newspaper  re¬ 
port  written  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  murder 
adds  that  the  doctor  throttled  Araujo  Cunha 
“with  sinister  ferocity”. 

For  those  arguing  for  abolition,  the  crime 
provided  a  useful  archetype  of  the  wicked 
slave  owner.  The  Revista  Illustrada  of  February 
25th  1888  reports  that  though  the  suspects  had 
fled,  “the  world  does  not  have  a  cave  dark  and 
deep  enough  to  hide  them.”  The  journalist  was 
wrong.  The  police  were  reluctant  to  go  after 
landowners  and  gave  the  mob  enough  time  to 
slip  away.  A  subsequent  trial  brought  no  con¬ 
victions.  As  for  Warne,  dispatches  from  the  Un¬ 
ited  States’  consul  in  Santos,  Sao  Paulo’s  port, 
report  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
a  Dr  Warne  and  his  wife  were  still  living  in  the 
city  whose  name  his  crime  had  changed 

The  thought  of  the  murderer  living  out  a 
peaceful  retirement  surrounded  by  his  family  is 
unsettling.  But  the  crime  did  not  go  entirely  un¬ 
punished.  Warne  had  travelled  half  way  across 
the  world  to  pursue  a  way  of  life  that  many  of 
his  contemporaries  thought  inhuman.  At  half¬ 
past  three  in  the  morning,  in  a  small  town  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  had  killed  a  man  who  inter-- 
fered  with  his  property  rights,  a  policeman 
who  would  not  enforce  the  law.  Yet  in  doing  so 
he  helped  kill  the  thing  he  loved.  Three  months 
after  that  night  in  Rio  do  Peixe,  Brazil  abolished 
slavery  for  good.  It  was  the  last  country  in  the 
West  to  do  so.  ■ 
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Paraguay's  new  president 


Cartes  plays  his  cards 


ASUNCION 

Trickle-down  economics  in  one  of  South  America’s  poorest  countries 


IN  OCTOBER  claims  surfaced  that  Victor 
Bogado,  a  Paraguayan  senator,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  two  lucrative  public  jobs  for  his 
children’s  nanny.  A  few  weeks  later  23  of 
his  peers-a  majority— voted  against  strip¬ 
ping  him  of  the  immunity  from  criminal 
proceedings  that  Paraguayan  legislators 
enjoy.  Instead  of  going  unnoticed  in  a 
country  where  political  clientelism  has 
long  been  the  norm,  the  story  sparked  out¬ 
rage.  Restaurants,  petrol  stations  and  beau¬ 
ty  salons  in  the  capital,  Asuncion,  put  up 
signs  naming  the  “23  shameless  rats”,  and 
barring  them  as  customers.  Two  weeks  lat¬ 
er  a  senate  committee  overruled  the  vote 
for  immunity. 

The  case  of  the  “golden  nanny”  is  part 
of  a  wider  citizen  revolt  against  political 
corruption.  In  October  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Daniel  Vargas,  a  radio  host,  had 
the  right  to  know  the  names  and  salaries 
of  municipal  employees.  Six  years  earlier 
listeners  had  asked  him  to  investigate;  he 
went  to  court  after  being  stonewalled. 
Without  public  pressure  the  Supreme 
Court  would  never  have  dared  to  move 
against  Congress,  says  his  lawyer,  Benja¬ 
min  Fernandez.  Rather  than  obliging  citi¬ 
zens  to  seek  the  information  piecemeal, 
Paraguay’s  new  president,  Horacio  Cartes 
(pictured  above),  told  public  bodies  to  pub¬ 
lish  it,  though  many  are  dragging  their  feet. 

Mr  Cartes,  a  tobacco  magnate,  is  a  polit¬ 
ical  neophyte  who  only  joined  the  Colora¬ 
do  party  in  order  to  run  for  office  in  April’s 
general  election.  The  Colorados  held  pow¬ 
er  for  60  years,  35  as  a  notoriously  corrupt 
dictatorship,  before  losing  in  2008  to  Fer¬ 
nando  Lugo,  a  former  bishop  whose  left- 
Liberal  alliance  promised  to  redistribute 
land  and  cut  poverty.  In  power  Mr  Lugo 


turned  out  to  be  weak  and  politically  in¬ 
ept.  After  an  unfairly  abrupt,  though  con¬ 
stitutional,  impeachment  his  Liberal  vice- 
president,  Federico  Franco,  replaced  him  in 
2012.  Lacking  a  strong  internal  candidate, 
the  Colorados  plumped  for  Mr  Cartes. 

Many  assumed  the  new  president 
would  be  his  party’s  puppet.  Does  his  sup¬ 
port  for  the  anti-corruption  fight  show  that 
the  Colorados  got  more  than  they  bar¬ 
gained  for?  On  taking  office  in  August,  Mr 
Cartes  named  technically  able  outsiders  to 
his  cabinet  and  passed  a  fiscal-responsibil¬ 
ity  law  limiting  budget  growth  to  4%  above 
inflation  and  the  deficit  to  no  more  than 
1.5%  of  gdp.  Since  most  spending  goes  on 
wages,  that  will  squeeze  patronage. 

A  new  law  will  allow  the  executive  to 
auction  infrastructure  concessions  with¬ 
out  having  to  get  approval  from  Congress, 
where  the  Colorado  old  guard  holds  sway. 
Some  waterways  should  be  auctioned  in 
months,  says  Jose  Molinas,  a  former  World 
Bank  official  who  is  now  minister  of  plan¬ 
ning.  Landlocked  Paraguay  relies  on  rivers 
to  get  its  vast  soya  and  beef  exports  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Intercity  roads  will  follow.  A  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  disputes  between  government 
and  concession-holders  to  be  settled  by  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  is  planned  for  2014. 

The  economy  is  predicted  to  have 
grown  by  13.6%  in  2013.  But  that  is  mainly 
because  of  a  bumper  soya  harvest  after 
drought  saw  gdp  shrink  by  1.2%  in  2012. 
Paraguay  is  one  of  South  America’s  most 
unequal  countries.  A  third  of  its  people  are 
poor  and  18%  extremely  so,  while  6%  of 
farms  occupy  85%  of  farmland.  Though  Mr 
Lugo  failed  to  reform  landholding,  partly 
because  of  opposition  in  Congress,  he  did 
introduce  modest  handouts  for  the  poor- 
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est.  Mr  Franco  brought  in  an  income  tax,  al¬ 
beit  at  just  10%  for  the  highest  earners. 

Mr  Cartes,  too,  promises  to  cut  poverty 
and  create  a  fairer  society.  But  his  plans  rely 
less  on  redistribution  than  on  wooing  for¬ 
eign  capital.  He  has  ceaselessly  plugged  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  coming  infra¬ 
structure  auctions,  Paraguay’s  abundant 
land,  cheap  labour,  light-touch  regula- 
tion-and,  of  course,  low  taxes.  He  vetoed 
a  levy  on  the  export  of  soyabeans,  the 
economy’s  mainstay.  A  rise  in  land  taxes  is 
the  only  one  planned.  He  sometimes 
strikes  an  off-key  note,  as  when  he  told 
Uruguayan  businessmen  that  Paraguay 
aimed  to  be  easy,  like  a  beautiful  woman. 

But  he  has  swiftly  restored  ties  with 
Mercosur,  a  regional  bloc  from  which  Para¬ 
guay  was  suspended  after  the  ousting  of 
Mr  Lugo.  Mr  Cartes  has  secured  its  read¬ 
mission,  partly  by  persuading  Congress  to 
ratify  Venezuela’s  admission  to  the  group 
(which  had  occurred,  in  dubious  fashion, 
when  Paraguay  was  suspended).  “It’s  in 
Paraguay’s  interests  to  be  back  inside  Mer¬ 
cosur,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  want  to  waste  my 
presidency  on  fights.” 

In  Brazil  strident  calls  for  land  reform 
faded  when  growth  boosted  jobs  and  sala¬ 
ries  in  cities.  But  even  if  Mr  Cartes’s  brand 
of  trickle-down  economics  shows  pro¬ 
mise,  many  obstacles  remain.  Paraguay 
lacks  the  skilled  workers  to  build  all  the 
promised  infrastructure.  And  the  Colorado 
old  guard  will  surely  regroup.  “They  are 
giving  me  time,”  says  Mr  Cartes.  “If  I  deliv¬ 
er  results  it’ll  be  fine.”  He  is  counting  on 
people  power  and  openness  to  maintain 
momentum.  “People  get  used  to  things  get¬ 
ting  better.  If  you  give  them  improvements 
they  won’t  want  to  go  back.”  ■ 
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Argentina's  socioeconomic  statistics 

Still  lying  after  all 
these  years 

BUENOS  AIRES 

Official  figures  paint  a  rosy  picture.  So 
why  are  Argentines  rioting? 

FOR  years  the  imf  turned  a  blind  eye  as 
Argentina  doctored  its  inflation  index 
and  plumped  up  its  numbers  for  economic 
growth.  Then  last  February  the  fund 
steeled  itself  and  censured  the  country, 
warning  it  to  improve  its  statistics  by  Sep¬ 
tember  or  face  potential  suspension  or  ex¬ 
pulsion.  This  threat  was  unprecedented  in 
the  fund’s  history.  Yet  it  seems  it  was  a 
largely  empty  one.  On  December  9th  the 
imf  board  met  to  review  Argentina’s  pro¬ 
gress  on  a  new  inflation  index.  It  declared 
that,  although  the  country  had  not  adopt¬ 
ed  the  measures  the  fund  wanted,  it  “recog¬ 
nised”  the  government’s  “ongoing  work” 
and  deferred  further  action  until  March. 

Certainly,  those  who  care  about  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  statistics  cheered  the  recent  resig¬ 
nation  of  Guillermo  Moreno,  the  secretary 
for  interior  commerce.  Mr  Moreno  was  the 
man  who  intervened  at  indec,  the  statis¬ 
tics  institute,  in  2007,  after  which  it  began 
to  fudge  inflation  data.  Many  officials  now¬ 
adays  take  less  care  to  pretend  that  infla¬ 
tion  is  around  10%  rather  than  the  true  fig¬ 
ure  of  around  double  that. 


Some  economists  believe  the  new  in¬ 
flation  index  will  be  an  improvement. 
Others  doubt  that  the  government  has 
suddenly  embraced  numerical  honesty. 
indec  is  likely  to  cherry  pick  items  for 
which  the  government  has  ordered  price 
freezes  and  leave  out  those  whose  prices 
rise,  thinks  Juan  Luis  Bour  of  fiel,  a  think- 
tank  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Covering  up  the  true  rate  of  inflation 
has  knock-on  effects  on  other  statistics. 
Take  poverty.  The  government  says  only 
4.7%  of  the  urban  population  is  poor.  Odd¬ 
ly,  the  un  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  has  an  even 
lower  number,  at  4.3%.  But  the  Catholic 
University  of  Argentina  calculates  that,  go¬ 
ing  by  the  true  cost  of  living,  the  correct  fig¬ 
ure  is  27%. 


Similarly,  underestimating  inflation 
has  had  the  effect  of  bloating  the  official 
calculation  of  gdp  since  2007  (see  chart). 
In  September  the  government  raised  eye¬ 
brows  when  it  reported  suspiciously 
buoyant  quarterly  growth  figures.  That 
was  despite  the  imf’s  warning  and  the  fact 
that  the  official  numbers  could  trigger  a 
multi-billion-dollar  payment  to  holders  of 
GDP-linked  bonds.  The  economy  minis¬ 
try’s  forecast  of  5.1%  growth  in  2013  exceeds 
that  of  most  private  analysts  by  more  than 
two  percentage  points. 

The  problem  of  dodgy  statistics  goes 
much  wider.  For  example,  while  indec 
claims  construction  expanded  by  4.7%  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  2013,  EconViews,  a 
consultancy  which  makes  its  own  calcula¬ 
tions,  puts  this  number  at  just  0.5%.  In  2008 
and  2009  private  and  official  estimates  of 
the  expansion  in  industrial  production  va¬ 
ried  by  up  to  ten  percentage  points.  Al¬ 
though  the  deviation  has  since  decreased, 
private  economists  still  prefer  to  rely  on 
their  own  numbers. 

Farm- watchers  were  confused  when 
their  estimates  for  the  2013  maize  harvest 
of  around  25.5  billion  tonnes  trailed  that  of 
the  agriculture  ministry  by  more  than  6  bil¬ 
lion  tonnes.  It  turned  out  the  ministry  had 
quietly  included  maize  retained  by  farm¬ 
ers  to  feed  their  livestock,  contrary  to  its 
previous  practice.  When  it  comes  to  official 
economic  numbers,  only  those  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  still  command  some  credibility. 

The  official  inability  to  face  the  truth  ex¬ 
tends  to  crime.  The  justice  ministry 
stopped  publishing  annual  crime  statistics 
in  2009.  In  its  statistics  the  health  ministry 
has  reduced  the  murder  count  by  two 
thirds  by  subtracting  “deaths  from  outside 
aggression,  of  unknown  intent”,  of  which 
there  were  3,124  in  2011. 

The  problem  for  President  Cristina  Fer- . 
nandez  is  that  her  government’s  statistical 
solipsism  no  longer  washes  with  Argen¬ 
tines.  This  month  a  dozen  provinces  were 
shaken  by  police  strikes  (settled  with  wage 
increases  of  over  30%)  and  looting.  Argen¬ 
tines  know  perfectly  well  that  inflation, 
poverty  and  crime  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  official  statistics.  ■ 


Bachelet  seals  victory 

Having  fallen  just  short  of  outright  victory  in  Chile's  presidential  election  on  November 
17th,  Michelle  Bachelet  duly  trounced  her  conservative  opponent,  Evelyn  Matthei,  in  a 
run-off  vote  on  December  15th,  by  62%  to  38%.  That  was  the  widest  margin  of  victory 
since  1990.  The  only  blemish  for  Ms  Bachelet,  a  socialist  who  was  president  in  2006-10, 
was  that  just  42%  of  the  electorate  bothered  to  turn  out.  "We  have  to  persuade  them  to 
believe  in  democracy  again,"  she  said.  She  hopes  to  do  this  by  using  her  majority  in 
Congress  to  push  through  free,  universal  and  non-profit  education,  funded  by  tax 
increases,  as  well  as  constitutional  changes.  It  is  an  ambitious  programme— especially 
with  the  economy  slowing. 
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Are  you  thinking  big  enough? 

Technological  change  is  a  Constantin  today's  world,  but  has  it  revolutionised  the  way  companies  and  people 
operate  as  much  as  past  innovations  have  done? 

Join  Economist  editors  as  they  explore  truly  transformative  advancements  that  have  the  potential  to  alter 
how  we  live  and  work.  This  one-day  event  will  address  the  critical  questions  being  asked  by  senior  executives 
charged  with  driving  innovation  and  new  product  development  across  industries. 

•  Is  innovation  big  enough  in  America  to  create  the  economic  opportunities  this  country  needs? 

•  How  do  successful  companies  invest  in  technology  to  create  competitive  advantage? 

•  Whatarethe  breakthrough  technologies  of  the  future  and  how  will  they  be  financed? 


Learn  from  and  network  with  some  of  the  world's  most  admired  innovators. 
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INDIAN  MOTHERS-IN-LAW 


Curse  of  the  mummyji 


The  eternal  but  shifting  battle 
between  Indian  wives  and  their 
fearsome  mothers-in-law 


TIHAR  jail  in  Delhi  has  a  special  wing  just  for  her.  Young  wom¬ 
en  fear  and  revere  her;  their  husbands  seem  crushed  by  her 
embrace.  On  television  she  is  a  sari-clad  battle-axe.  Books  about 
her  offer  advice  including:  “Run,  she  is  trying  to  kill  you.” 

If  you  think  the  fearsome  reputation  of  the  Indian  saas  is  exag¬ 
gerated,  glance  at  online  discussion  threads  such  as  “I  have  a 
mother-in-law  from  hell”.  Tales  abound  of  humiliation,  intrusion, 
even  death  threats,  amid  battles  over  who  controls  family  life.  Or 
watch  what  was  formerly  India’s  most  popular  soap  opera,  the 
clunky  title  of  which  doubled  as  a  plot  summary:  “Because  the 
mother-in-law  was  once  a  daughter-in-law  too”  (“Kyunki  Saas  Bhi 
Kabhi  Bahu  Thi”). 

“The  longest-running,  biggest  grossing  serial  in  India”,  as 
Smriti  Irani,  its  star,  describes  it,  focused  on  how  a  mother-in-law 
managed  the  young  women  who  entered  her  life.  Mrs  Irani’s  fame 
propelled  her  into  politics,  where  she  speaks  on  women’s  issues 
for  the  opposition.  The  show  itself  spawned  imitators  that  now 
constitute  a  whole  genre,  known  as  saas— bahu  (mother-in-law- 
daughter-in-law).  It  accounts  for  roughly  half  of  the  50-odd  Hindi- 
language  soaps  now  running.  Dozens  of  similar  dramas  are 
broadcast  in  Bengali,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Punjabi  and  Tamil. 

Mrs  Irani  says  viewers  tuned  in  for  eight  years  until  2008  be¬ 
cause  the  programme  depicted  lifelike  family  clashes.  The  real-life 
battles  continue,  but,  as  Indian  society  evolves,  the  outcomes  and 
the  roles  are  changing. 

That  close  Asian  family  in  full 

Of  course,  mothers-in-law  are  demonised  and  ridiculed  all  over 
the  world.  But  India  is  different,  in  two  important  ways.  First, 
whereas  in  the  West  the  jokes  and  grumbles  tend  to  emanate  from 
men,  in  India  the  crucial  relationship  is  between  a  wife  and  her 
husband’s  mother.  That  is  because  young  women  traditionally 
move  in  with  the  groom’s  relatives  after  marriage,  to  be  fed, 
housed  and  subsumed  by  them.  Second-and  although  the 


sprawling  Indian  family  can  seem  enviably  intimate  and  suppor¬ 
tive  to  outsiders-the  subsequent  problems  are  often  more  tragic 
than  comic.  For  many  women  newly  shunted  into  a  stranger’s 
household,  life  can  be  utterly  miserable. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  once  isolated  villages  that  in  the 
past  were  home  to  the  vast  maj  ority  of  Indians,  and  in  which  two- 
thirds  still  live.  Traditionally,  village  girls  wed  young.  As  late  as  the 
1960s  they  married  on  average  at  just  16;  brides  as  young  as  five 
were  not  unusual  in  states  such  as  Rajasthan.  For  these  young¬ 
sters,  a  mother-in-law  could  be  a  sort  of  stepmother,  raising  and 
protecting  them,  teaching  them  to  toil,  helping  them  to  decide 
when  to  have  children  themselves. 

But  the  tutelage  could  easily  tip  over  into  abuse.  The  bride  of¬ 
ten  arrived  as  little  more  than  a  skivvy;  arranged  matches  with 
strangers  could  leave  her  especially  unprotected.  Couples  were 
strictly  policed.  Even  a  happy  pair  were  not  supposed  to  show  it: 
touching  (forget  kissing)  or  even  speaking  together  in  front  of  old¬ 
er  relatives  was  taboo.  A  saas  might  even  control  whether  the  cou¬ 
ple  could  have  sex,  by  making  the  younger  woman  work  late  and 
rise  early.  The  point  was  to  stop  her  son  bonding  with  his  wife. 

An  elderly  woman  in  north  India,  laughing  ruefully,  recalls 
how,  after  her  rural  wedding,  it  took  “three  days  to  work  out 
which  man  in  the  new  family  was  my  husband”.  Even  today, 
some  honeymooning  couples  take  along  the  saas.  A  woman  in 
Delhi  says  that,  when  her  Bengali  mother-in-law  visits,  she  insists 
on  sleeping  in  the  marital  bed  with  her  son;  the  wife  budges  over, 
or  decamps  to  a  sofa. 

The  mother-in-law  syndrome  reflects  the  skewed  power  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  sexes,  as  well  as  strife  between  the  generations. 
The  imbalance  begins  at  (or  before)  birth.  Even  today,  girls  are  like¬ 
lier  than  boys  to  die  in  childhood;  they  often  receive  less  food, 
schooling  or  medical  care,  or  are  simply  abandoned.  This  is  large¬ 
ly  because  males  still  wield  economic  power.  Boys  generally 
inherit  land  and  other  assets,  and  are  far  likelier  to  bring  home  ►► 
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wages.  Girls  are  passed  to  other  families  as 
wives  and  domestic  labour. 

Since  men  control  a  family’s  dealings  with 
the  outside  world,  running  the  farm  or  a  busi¬ 
ness,  women  are  left  to  oversee  the  home. 

The  legendary  ferocity  of  the  saas  can  be  seen 
as  an  effort  to  monopolise  the  little  power 
that  is  available  to  her  sex.  Rekha  Nigam,  a 
screenplay  writer  and  television  boss  in 
Mumbai,  suggests  that  enforcing  order  in  the 
family  is  a  mother-in-law’s  way  of  aligning 
herself  “on  the  side  of  patriarchy”.  That  often 
meant,  and  means,  older  women  tormenting 
younger  ones. 

Consider  the  saas’ s  role  in  the  starkest 
symbol  of  women’s  low  status:  dowry,  the 
practice  of  a  bride’s  family  paying  the  hus¬ 
band’s  money,  jewellery  or  other  assets  to 
take  her  off  their  hands.  The  practice  is  now  il¬ 
legal  but  persists-and  violence  is  often  in¬ 
volved,  when  promises  are  unmet  or  recipi¬ 
ents  demand  more. 

It  is  not  a  small  problem.  Last  year  over  8,200  women  were 
murdered  over  dowry,  over  half  of  them  in  three  northern  states: 
Bihar,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Madhya  Pradesh.  In  May  this  year  India’s 
Supreme  Court  warned  of  “an  emotional  numbness  in  society”, 
whereby  daughters-in-law  are  kept  as  near  slaves  or  attacked  out 
of  “insatiable  greed”.  Brothers,  cousins,  even  the  husbands  them¬ 
selves,  sometimes  carry  out  the  attacks.  But  the  mother-in-law  is 
often  held  responsible. 

By  tradition,  a  wife  accepted  her  saas’s  tyranny.  The  life  of  Re- 
nubala,  now  an  elderly  woman,  is  typical.  Married  at  “12  or  13”, 
she  moved  in  with  her  husband’s  farming  family  in  Tripura,  in 
north-east  India.  For  three  years  she  shared  abed  not  with  him  but 
with  his  widowed  mother.  “I  was  very  scared  of  my  mother-in- 
law,  even  when  she  was  nice,”  she  remembers.  “I  would  call  her 
‘ma-goshai’  [Godmother].” 

Renubala  would  rise  at  4am,  prepare  a  hookah  for  her  shashuri 
(the  Bengali  equivalent  of  saas),  then  fetch  water  and  clean  the 
house.  “I  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess,”  she  recalls.  “After  she  had 
taken  her  bath,  I  would  wash  her  clothes,  massage  her  head  and 
body,  tie  her  hair.  Whenever  she  came  in  sight  I  would  bend  and 
touch  her  feet  to  show  respect.”  Utter  submission  brought  bene¬ 
fits,  she  remembers:  order  in  the  family;  stern  guidance. 

Since  divorce  was  taboo  in  much  of  India  until  the  past  couple 
of  decades,  and  paid  female  employment  was  rare,  women  such 
as  her  had  few  alternatives  when  stuck  inside  an  unhappy  family. 
Grumbling  to  your  own  parents  was  frowned  on,  especially  if 
they  had  paid  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Still  mummy’s  boys 

These  traditions  live  on,  sometimes  in  unexpected  places.  In  2014 
Veena  Venugopal  will  publish  “Mother-in-law:  The  Other  Wom¬ 
an  in  Your  Marriage”,  a  book  in  which  she  recounts  n  cases  of  ur¬ 
ban,  English-speaking  women  made  miserable  by  their  mummy- 
jis  (a  term  popular  in  Punjab).  She  had  intended  to  write  a  funny 
book,  but  each  of  her  dozens  of  preliminary  interviews  revealed  a 
bride  repressed  by  older  women.  “It  was  depressing,  to  be  hon¬ 
est,”  she  says.  She  blames  the  “unhealthy”  joint  Indian  family. 

One  fabulously  rich  family  in  Mumbai,  whose  matriarch 
wears  “diamonds  the  size  of  birds’  eggs”,  feuded  for  years  over 
who  controlled  the  servants.  Separate  meals  were  forbidden,  lest 
rumours  spread  of  division  in  the  family-run  business.  Eventually 
the  daughter-in-law  fled.  In  Kolkata  a  woman  who  married  into 
an  apparently  liberal  joint  family  was  banned  from  working  out¬ 
side  the  home.  Her  saas  insisted  on  picking  her  wardrobe. 

Mrs  Venugopal  sees  sex  and  shame  behind  such  obsessive 
control.  Mothers-in-law,  she  says,  “don’t  trust  [daughters-in-law] 


to  be  faithful”,  so  they  try  to  desexualise 
them,  locking  them  up,  fattening  them  up, 
phoning  several  times  a  day.  True-life  horror 
stories  endorse  that  interpretation.  In  2007  a 
Sikh  grandmother  was  jailed  in  Britain  for  20 
years  for  the  murder  of  her  daughter-in-law 
during  a  trip  to  India.  The  younger  woman 
had  fallen  pregnant  by  another  man. 

These  days  assertive  mothers  seem  equal¬ 
ly  intent  on  controlling  their  sons.  “Mothers 
never  cut  the  son’s  umbilical  cord,”  jokes  a 
Canadian  married  to  a  Kashmiri  man.  Sons 
can  seem  cosseted,  even  crushed,  dutifully 
caring  for  elderly  parents  and  occasionally 
handing  their  salaries  to  their  mothers. 
(Among  Hindus  a  son  lights  the  funeral  pyre 
to  speed  a  parent’s  trip  to  heaven.)  A  Bengali 
wedding  ceremony  still  requires  the  groom  to 
tell  his  mother:  “I  will  bring  you  a  servant.” 
The  burdensome  bride  informs  her  own 
mother:  “Your  debt  is  cleared.” 

One  man  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  whose  wife 
and  mother  live  in  Rajasthan,  says  he  phones  his  mother  four 
times  a  day,  his  wife  of  16  years  only  once.  His  wages  go  to  the 
mother.  “My  wife  at  first  wasn’t  happy,  but  now  she  is  ok,  her 
mind  is  more  patient,”  he  explains.  Mrs  Nigam,  the  screenwriter, 
says  that  “the  son  is  treated  as  the  spoils  of  war”  by  his  mother  and 
wife.  “A  boy  is  mollycoddled,  pampered  beyond  belief,  made  to 
think  the  sun  shines  out  of  his  backside.  He  gets  a  terrible  sense  of 
entitlement.”  In  popular  culture,  she  says,  the  only  woman  a  man 
looks  up  to  is  “his  mother,  the  woman  who  turned  him  into  the 
asshole  that  he  is”. 

The  bahu  strikes  back 

Sons  rarely  grumble-why  would  they?  Anyway,  a  rigid  family 
structure  fixes  roles  for  men  too.  When  the  women  clash,  tradition 
makes  clear  where  male  loyalty  lies,  says  Mrs  Nigam:  “It  would  be 
very,  very  disrespectful  to  take  the  wife’s  side  against  the  mother.” 
Mrs  Venugopal  relates  the  tale  of  a  man  caught  between  his  Aus¬ 
trian  wife  and  Indian  mother.  The  women  live  on  the  same  street, 
so  he  sleeps  at  his  wife’s  flat,  “but  has  to  walk  back  to  his  mother’s 
house  to  brush  his  teeth  in  the  morning”. 

The  soap-opera  sagas  of  the  domineering,  conservative  saas 
battling  her  prettier  bahu  over  food,  clothes,  men,  children  and 
money  appeal  because  such  clashes  are  widespread.  On  screen 
the  younger  woman  mostly  submits.  Mrs  Venugopal  worries 
about  the  message  that  sends.  Such  programmes  “offer  terrible  ex-  ►► 


Saasy  no  more 


When  the  women  dash , 
tradition  makes  dear  where 
mate  loyalty  lies 
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God  Particle" 

What  does  it  take  to  support  such 

immense  data  stora 
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DATA  STORAGE  SYSTEM  CHALLENGE 

The  Higgs  Boson,  better  known  as  "the  God  particle",  is  what  holds  the  basic  building  blocks 
of  our  universe  together.  For  years,  scientists  have  been  trying  to  isolate  it  with  a  Large 
Hadron  Collider  (LHC)  that  creates  600,000,000  collisions  among  3,000,000,000,000,000 
protons  every  second.  In  the  same  time,  over  50,000,000,000,000  bytes  of  data  are  being 
analyzed  to  prove  the  particle's  existence.  With  such  massive  and  fast-growing  data,  is 
there  a  storage  system  that  can  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  capacity,  speed,  and 
scalability? 


A  BETTER  WAY 

HUAWEI  OceanStor  STORAGE  SYSTEM 

Massive  read-write  ability  and  scalability  for  big  data 

Huawei  continuously  looks  into  storage  innovations  to  develop  the  most  advanced 
systems  for  our  clients.  And  this  time,  the  OceanStor  System  lived  up  to  the  highest  of 
expectations,  exhibiting  excellent  writing  and  reading  performance,  plus  highly  versatile 
horizontal  scalability,  in  what  could  be  the  most  ambitious  scientific  endeavor  since  the 
start  of  time. 

To  find  out  more,  please  visit :  enterprise.huawei.com 
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INDIAN  MOTHERS-IN-LAW 


►  amples  of  how  to  behave”,  she  says;  “the  most  abused  women  I 
met  were  the  most  hooked  on  the  tv  shows.” 

Yet  despite  the  persistence,  in  some  places,  of  the  old  pattern- 
including  in  some  prosperous  families— in  the  country  as  a  whole 
technology,  urbanisation  and  education  are  changing  saas-bahu 
relations,  just  as  they  are  transforming  much  of  Indian  society.  In 
1951  just  9%  of  women  could  read  even  a  word  or  two;  today  two- 
thirds  can.  The  educated  expect  to  keep  working  after  marriage;  di¬ 
vorce  rates  are  rising.  Many  women  are  rejecting  sindoor,  vermil¬ 
ion  worn  in  the  hair  to  signify  devotion  to  a  husband.  And  the 
bahu  is  beginning  to  strike  back. 

To  observe  that  shift  in  practice,  visit  Hatfield  private  detective 
agency,  one  of  about  50  such  outfits  in  Delhi.  It  was  founded  in 
1991  by  Ajit  Singh,  a  man  with  a  Poirot-thin 
moustache.  Mr  Singh  has  placed  comical 
props  around  his  office:  a  black  TYilby  and 
dark  glasses,  Sherlock  Holmes  paraphernalia, 
an  oversized  magnifying  glass. 

Business  is  buoyant,  he  says,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  a  busy  line  in  “marital  investiga¬ 
tions”.  (Marriages  are  still  arranged,  for  the 
most  part,  increasingly  online.)  Mr  Singh 
charges  20,000  rupees  ($323)  to  double-check 
a  potential  daughter-in-law’s  family  back¬ 
ground,  reputation  and  employment.  For 
300,000  rupees  some  of  his  50  staff  will  chat 
up  servants  at  her  house,  pose  as  financial  in¬ 
vestigators,  call  old  friends  and  trail  her.  The 
most  important  question  is  whether  she  is 
gharelu,  “homely”,  meaning  subservient,  tim¬ 
id,  hard-working. 

Strikingly,  his  customers  now  include  ris¬ 
ing  numbers  of  brides  (and  their  parents),  too. 

“The  majority  of  the  girls  have  a  very  high  ex¬ 
pectation  of  marriage-and  it  doesn’t  meet  re¬ 
ality,”  says  the  detective.  These  clients  ask  of 
the  groom’s  mother:  “Is  she  God-fearing, 
quarrelsome,  friendly  with  the  neighbours, 
how  does  she  deal  with  the  maid,  is  she  going 
to  temple,  does  she  spend  all  day  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  at  kitties  [parties],  and  is  there  any  drinking?  Because  the  girl 
is  going  to  marry  that  house,  she  is  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  that  lady.” 

Brides  have  become  more  assertive:  “Twenty  years  back  the 
majority  of  girls  were  dependent,  but  now  they  work,”  Mr  Singh 
observes.  “They  don’t  tolerate  the  bullshit.  It  has  become  very 
tough  to  be  a  mother-in-law  now.”  Women  also  hire  him  after 
marriage,  he  says,  amid  rows  over  family  finances,  to  learn  what 
assets  are  at  stake.  He  tells  of  a  saas  whom  his  team  followed  daily, 
to  chronicle  the  parties  and  clubs  she  attended  and  the  money  she 
spent.  “The  daughter-in-law  wants  to  know  her  weak  points,”  he 
says,  chuckling. 

Young  women  are  also  better  protected  by  the  law,  at  least  in 
theory.  Neena  Dhulia,  of  the  All  India  Mother-in-Law  Protection 
Forum,  fumes  that  15  recent  laws  relating  to  women  (on  dowries, 
domestic  violence  and  so  on)  amount  to  a  licence  for  “an  intoler¬ 
ant  young  generation  of  women”  to  destroy  families.  “The  moth¬ 
er-in-law  is  the  main  target  and  is  referred  to  as  a  demon  or  a  mon¬ 
ster,”  she  complains. 

Mrs  Dhulia’s  organisation  was  founded  in  2009,  with  the  aim 
of  defending  the  traditional  extended  family.  She  sees  a  conspira¬ 
cy  by  official  bodies  such  as  the  National  Commission  for  Women 
to  “break  the  Indian  families;  every  government  department  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  extortion.”  In  protest,  her  members  won’t  celebrate 
Independence  Day  on  August  15th,  drinking  only  sugarless  tea 
“because  we  feel  the  Indian  husband’s  family  is  still  shackled.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs  Dhulia,  “The  main  problem  is  that  today’s  women 
are  educated,  but  not  in  the  proper  way.  Parents  are  incapable  of 


teaching  the  daughter  how  to  stay  in  her  in-laws’  house.” 

But  should  young  wives  simply  endure  abuse?  Mrs  Dhulia  re¬ 
torts  with  a  Hindi  saying:  “once  you  go  to  your  in-laws’  house, 
only  your  dead  body  should  come  out.”  Too  often,  this  is  still  liter¬ 
ally  true.  Among  12,000  prisoners  at  Delhi’s  sprawling  Tihar  jail,  a 
portion  of  female  inmates  are  kept  in  a  dedicated,  barracks-like 
“mother-in-law  wing”.  “Most  of  the  time  the  women  say  they  act¬ 
ed  in  a  fit  of  anger,”  says  a  spokesman.  Their  victims  are  daugh- 
ters-in-law-beaten,  ill-treated  as  menial  servants  or  assaulted 
over  dowries. 

In  modern  India,  however,  it  is  often  mothers-in-law  like  Mrs 
Dhulia  who  feel  aggrieved.  Maitri,  a  charity,  helps  destitute  wid¬ 
ows  in  Vrindavan,  a  town  crammed  with  devotees  of  Krishna  and 
backpackers  searching  for  weed  and  their 
souls.  Its  clients  queue  up  to  berate  their 
daughters-in-law.  One  says  tearfully  that  her 
bahu  broke  her  leg.  “Brides  arrive  in  the 
house  prepared,  they  can’t  be  abused,  they 
do  the  abuse,”  she  laments.  Another  says  her 
worst  mistake  was  picking  an  educated 
woman  as  her  son’s  wife. 

Among  these  unfortunates  is  Renubala, 
the  woman  who,  as  a  bride  in  Tripura,  had 
worshipped  her  own  mother-in-law  as  a  god¬ 
dess.  Her  life  straddled  the  transformation  of 
Indian  families  and  society,  and  she  wound 
up  suffering  again  when  she  became  a  saas 
herself.  Sitting  on  the  floor,  she  wipes  a  metal 
plate  with  the  end  of  a  grubby  sari  and  calls 
her  bahu  a  “tigress”.  The  younger  woman 
was  30  at  marriage  (the  average  for  Indian 
women  is  now  up  to  21).  Renubala  says  she 
was  denied  food,  prevented  from  speaking  to 
her  son,  suffering  abuse  and  violence. 

In  the  end,  she  says,  her  son  told  her  he 
was  taking  her  on  holiday,  only  to  abandon 
her  in  Vrindavan,  1,400km  from  home.  With  a 
smear  of  mud  on  her  forehead  she  now  begs 
for  alms,  singing  devotional  songs  and  recit¬ 
ing  the  108  names  of  Krishna.  Her  son  won’t 
light  her  pyre,  she  accepts,  though  she  sends  him  what  she  gets  by 
begging.  Asked  to  explain  the  changing  fortunes  of  mothers-in-‘ 
law  in  India,  she  says:  “we  are  living  in  the  time  of  Kali  Yuga”,  a 
mythical  era  of  strife,  when  human  life  is  only  lust,  greed,  broken 
vows  and  violence. 

The  time  of  Kali  Yuga 

The  tide  is  in  the  bahu’s  favour.  For  further  tangible  evidence  of 
that,  drive  out  on  the  swanky  new  highway  that  whizzes  tourists 
from  Delhi  to  Agra  and  the  Taj  Mahal.  On  either  side  of  the  road 
stand  the  shells  of  half-built  residential  blocks.  They  contain  flats 
with  two  or  three  bedrooms-space  enough  for  a  couple  and  a 
baby.  The  rising  concrete  is  unmistakably  for  nuclear,  not  extend¬ 
ed,  families.  A  census  in  2011  confirmed  this  trend:  it  found  that 
only  18%  of  households  contain  more  than  one  married  couple,  a 
share  that  is  falling  a  few  percentage  points  every  decade. 

Still,  the  struggle  is  far  from  over.  The  best  time  to  observe  saas 
and  bahu  together  in  public  is  Dhanteras,  a  part  of  the  Diwali  festi¬ 
val,  when  Hindus  celebrate  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth.  Fam¬ 
ilies  shop  together  for  gold  and  jewellery.  This  year  at  Dhanteras, 
Rama  Krishna  Jewellers  in  Delhi  is  busy.  Customers  cram  through 
a  gate  of  flowers.  One  family  studies  earrings,  the  mother-in-law 
explaining  an  annual  habit  of  buying  something  for  her  bahu. 

Relations  are  good  in  their  joint  family,  not  like  the  “exaggera¬ 
tions”  on  tv,  the  older  woman  says.  “We  love  to  watch  them,  but 
know  they  are  not  like  reality,”  she  explains.  “Am  I  like  a  wicked 
tv  mother-in-law?”  she  asks  her  plump,  pretty  daughter-in-law. 
The  younger  woman  smiles,  lowers  her  eyes,  and  says  “No.”  ■ 
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The  ruling  party  will  win  Bangladesh’s  election.  The  country  will  lose 


U  A  COUP  by  instalments”  is  how  a 
European  diplomat  describes  ef¬ 
forts  by  Sheikh  Hasina,  Bangladesh’s 
prime  minister,  to  extend  her  rule.  The 
main  opposition  is  to  boycott  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  election  on  January  5th.  So  Sheikh  Ha- 
sina’s  party,  the  Awami  League,  is  assured 
of  victory.  Legitimacy  is  another  matter. 

More  than  100  people  have  died  in  po¬ 
litical  violence  in  the  run-up  to  the  vote. 
The  latest  deaths  came  after  the  execution 
on  December  12th  of  Abdul  Quader  Mol- 
lah,  a  leader  of  Jamaat-e-Islami,  an  Islamist 
party.  He  was  convicted,  by  a  popular  but 
deeply  flawed  tribunal,  of  war  crimes  dur¬ 
ing  the  bloody  secession  from  Pakistan  in 
1971.  On  December  16th  Bangladesh  cele¬ 
brated  Victory  Day,  the  end  of  the  war.  But 
hopes  that  Bangladesh  might  come  to 
terms  with  its  violent  birth  without  spill¬ 
ing  more  blood  have  evaporated. 

Sheikh  Hasina’s  unpopular  govern¬ 
ment  has  lost  control  of  large  parts  of  the 
country.  The  main  opposition  Bangladesh 
Nationalist  Party  (bnp),  led  by  Sheikh  Ha¬ 
sina’s  nemesis,  Khaleda  Zia,  conducts  its 
politics  in  the  streets.  It  has  been  calling 
one  general  strike  after  the  other,  crippling 
the  transport  system  and  the  economy.  Its 
ally,  Jamaat,  is  fighting  for  its  sheer  surviv¬ 
al.  Its  hooligans,  known  for  punishing  po¬ 
litical  foes  by  cutting  their  tendons,  now 
engage  in  outright  murder.  The  security 
forces  have  responded  with  live  fire.  On 


December  16th  they  killed  five  Jamaat  sup¬ 
porters  in  Satkhira,  a  district  that,  like 
many  Jamaat  strongholds,  borders  India. 
In  the  north,  members  of  Jamaat’s  youth 
wing  have  burned  down  homes  and 
shops  owned  by  members  of  the  Hindu 
minority.  League  cadres  have  fled  the 
countryside  to  the  capital,  Dhaka. 

People  close  to  the  prime  minister  say 
she  is  determined  to  see  death  sentences 
carried  out  on  the  entire  Jamaat  leader¬ 
ship.  Few  credit  the  judiciary  with  inde¬ 
pendence.  Foreign  notables  such  as  the 
UN’s  secretary-general,  Ban  Ki-moon,  and 
America’s  secretary  of  state,  John  Kerry, 
have  asked  Sheikh  Hasina  to  stop  the  exe¬ 
cutions.  But  compromise  is  not  her  style. 

She  won  a  landslide  election  victory 
five  years  ago.  In  2011  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  get  rid  of  a  provision,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1996  because  of  the  chronic  mutu¬ 
al  distrust  between  the  two  big  parties  and 
their  leaders,  for  neutral  caretaker  admin¬ 
istrations  to  oversee  elections.  Sheikh  Ha¬ 
sina  did  not  deliberately  set  out  to  become 
an  absolute  ruler.  But  that  is  a  likely  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  amendment.  Ever  since,  the 
government  has  weighed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  an  uncontested  election. 

The  biggest  disadvantage  is  that  the  poll 
will  be  an  obvious  sham.  Of  300  elected 
parliamentary  seats,  154  will  be  uncon¬ 
tested.  The  bnp  and  17  of  its  small  allies  are 
joining  the  boycott.  The  government  has 
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detained  in  hospital  and  seems  poised  to 
exile  Mohammad  Hossain  Ershad,  a  for¬ 
mer  dictator  and  the  leader  of  Jatiyo,  the 
third-largest  party,  for  its  boycott.  The  next- 
biggest  party,  Jamaat,  has  been  banned 
from  taking  part  on  the  ground  that  its 
overtly  religious  charter  breaches  Bangla¬ 
desh’s  secular  constitution. 

At  least  the  League  will  win.  Whatever 
happens  on  January  5th,  there  will  be 
enough  mps  for  parliament  to  swear  in 
Sheikh  Hasina  as  prime  minister.  The  re¬ 
sult  may  lack  legitimacy  at  home  and 
abroad.  Yet  India,  Bangladesh’s  giant 
neighbour  and  the  only  foreign  power  that 
could  have  swayed  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  a  vote,  chose  not  to  intervene. 

However,  India’s  decision  to  give  its  im¬ 
plicit  backing  to  an  election  with  a  prede¬ 
termined  result  (a  concept  pioneered  by 
Mr  Ershad  in  the  1980s)  may  prove  short¬ 
sighted.  Anti-Indian  sentiment  in  Bangla¬ 
desh  has  already  surged.  And  as  conflict 
worsens,  India’s  ally,  the  League,  risks  be¬ 
ing  seen  as  anti-Islamic.  Backing  Sheikh 
Hasina’s  power  grab  is  likely  to  give  India 
the  opposite  of  what  it  wants:  a  more  rad¬ 
ical  and  less  secular  Bangladesh. 

The  army  is  not  keen  to  step  in,  as  it  did 
to  back  an  unelected  “technocratic”  ad¬ 
ministration  that  ruled  for  two  years  from 
January  2007,  after  Mrs  Zia  tried  to  hijack 
an  election.  Nor  will  foreign  powers  tacitly 
back  a  coup  as  they  did  then.  So  fighting 
could  drag  on  for  months.  Eventually  as 
even  some  League  politicians  concede,  a 
proper  poll  will  have  to  be  held.  According 
to  an  opinion  poll,  only  30%  of  Bangla¬ 
deshis  want  the  generals  to  take  over.  And 
remarkably,  if  they  did  and  held  another 
election,  only  one-third  would  want  the 
two  “battling  Begums”  barred  from  poli¬ 
tics.  Badly  as  they  serve  their  country,  it 
cannot  seem  to  do  without  them.  ■ 
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North  Korean  intrigue 

The  execution  of 
power 

SEOUL 

Greed  is  a  mortal  sin.  So  is  disloyalty  to 
the  Kims. 

ANG  SUNG  TAEK,  the  uncle  and  political 
guardian  to  Kim  Jong  Un,  North  Korea’s 
young  dictator,  had  been  in  disgrace  be¬ 
fore.  By  some  accounts,  he  fell  out  of  fa¬ 
vour  with  all  three  of  the  country’s  heredi¬ 
tary  ruling  Kims.  Purged  and  banished  to  a 
steel  mill  around  1978,  and  quietly  cast  out 
again  in  2003-04,  Mr  Jang  twice  returned  to 
big  party  jobs.  This  time  he  is  gone  for 
good,  executed  for  “such  an  unpardonable 
thrice-cursed  treason”  as  opposing  Mr 
Kim’s  succession  and  planning  a  coup. 

The  haste  with  which  the  execution 
was  carried  out,  immediately  after  the  ver¬ 
dict  on  December  nth,  suggests  Mr  Jang 
posed  a  real  political  threat.  So  did  the  rush 
to  erase  hundreds  of  state  news  reports 
about  him,  and  Mr  Kim’s  absence  during 
the  purge  in  his  distant  summer  retreat. 

But  Park  Hyeong-jung,  director  of  the 
Korea  Institute  for  National  Unification,  a 
government  think-tank  in  Seoul,  thinks 
the  idea  of  a  threat  “basically  nonsense”.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  young  Mr  Kim 
would  rid  himself  of  his  regent.  Since  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father,  Kim  Jong  II,  the  second 
anniversary  of  whose  death  was  marked 
this  week,  he  has  shuffled  or  removed 
about  100  senior  officials.  Of  the  seven 
men  who  escorted  Kim’s  hearse,  only  two 
(both  in  their  80s)  remain  in  power. 

For  the  official  press  to  reveal  (or  invent) 
disloyalty  such  as  Mr  Jang’s  is  highly  un¬ 
usual.  But  whereas  a  one-off  disposal  can 
be  concealed,  a  widespread  purge  is  tricki¬ 
er  to  hide.  The  official  charge  sheet  at¬ 
tacked  Mr  Jang’s  “faction”  and  Mr  Park 
reckons  it  was  also  aimed  at  the  3,000-odd 
people  once  under  his  patronage.  A  broad¬ 


er  purge  suits  two  groups  Mr  Park  thinks 
abetted  his  fall:  the  army;  and  the  Organi¬ 
sation  and  Guidance  Department,  a  “party 
within  the  party”  (positions  are  hereditary 
too)  that  long  kept  the  Kims’  relatives,  like 
Mr  Jang,  in  check. 

Mr  Kim’s  right-hand  man,  Mr  Jang  was 
in  charge  of  public  security  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  with  China,  and  controlled  some  of 
the  state’s  biggest  trading  companies.  Pow¬ 
er  in  the  regime  is  a  zero-sum  game,  says 
Mr  Park.  State  entities  compete  in  resource 
acquisition  and  dealmaking  to  get  hold  of 
foreign  currency.  Mr  Jang  was  accused  of 
making  “a  little  kingdom”  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  the  party’s  administrative  arm,  and 
saddling  the  country  with  huge  debts. 

The  indictment  also  suggests  that  he 
was  “too  close  to  the  Chinese”,  says  Adam 
Cathcart,  a  historian  at  the  University  of 
Leeds.  The  charges  include  selling  off  re¬ 
sources  cheaply  and  leasing  land,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rason  special  economic  zone,  for 
50  years  to  China.  So  Mr  Jang’s  exit  is  likely 
to  harm  cross-border  business.  He  was  the 
chief  backer  of  Rason  and  two  other  zones 
on  North  Korean  islands,  leased  to  China, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river.  Lee  Kum- 
ryong,  a  defector  who  works  for  Free  North 
Korea  Radio,  says  that  when  he  visited  the 
offices  of  North  Korean  businessmen  in 
Beijing  after  Mr  Jang’s  fall,  he  was  met  only 
by  Mr  Kim’s  goons,  come  to  “arrest”  them; 
the  staff  had  already  fled.  A  widespread 
and  indiscriminate  purge  could  prompt 
defections,  says  Mr  Cathcart. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  dynastic 
tyranny  in  the  grip  of  a  reign  of  terror, 
North  Korea  has  been  keen  to  convey  a 
business-as-usual  image.  A  senior  official 
claimed  that  Mr  Jang’s  removal  would  not 
alter  economic  policy  “at  all”-indeed,  that 
it  would  quicken  progress.  On  the  day  the 
purge  was  made  public,  the  state  press  re¬ 
ported  that  Chinese  investors  had  signed  a 
contract  to  build  a  high-speed  railway  and 
highway  connecting  the  two  border  cities 
of  Sinuiji  and  Kaesong.  And  on  the  day  of 
the  execution,  North  Korea  suggested  talks 
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with  the  South  on  improving  the  jointly 
run  Kaesong  industrial  complex. 

Though  China’s  foreign  ministry  has 
said  the  political  purge  is  the  North’s  own 
“internal  affair”,  Shi  Yinhong  of  Renmin 
University  in  Beijing  believes  it  is  worried: 
the  two  countries’  sole  functioning  joint 
economic  zone,  at  Rason,  is  now  “threat¬ 
ened”.  Two  weeks  before  Mr  Jang’s  down¬ 
fall,  North  Korea  announced  it  would 
build  13  new  economic  zones  with  its  own 
financing  and  under  its  sole  sovereignty. 

The  wording  of  the  indictment  is  fuzzy 
enough  to  suggest  this  is  not  a  total  reset  of 
the  relationship,  says  Mr  Cathcart,  even  if 
Mr  Kim  replaces  the  North  Korean  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Beijing,  who  was  seen  as  one  of 
Mr  Jang’s  men.  China  remains  North  Ko¬ 
rea’s  biggest  source  of  fuel,  food-and  for¬ 
eign  exchange.  The  battle  in  Pyongyang  for 
the  fruits  of  that  relationship  has  not  end¬ 
ed  with  Mr  Jang’s  death.  ■ 


Japan's  national-security  strategy 

Island  defence 


TOKYO 

Self-defence  can  look  menacing 

IT  IS  certainly  timely.  Japan’s  cabinet  this 
week  approved  the  country’s  first-ever 
national-security  strategy.  This  comes  just 
weeks  after  China  declared  a  new  air-de- 
fence  information  zone  (adiz)  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  covering  the  disputed  islands 
that  Japan  calls  the  Senkakus  and  China 
the  Diaoyus.  This  has  heightened  already 
acute  tensions  over  the  islands,  and  the 
new  strategy  amounts  to  a  distinct  harden¬ 
ing  of  Japan’s  defence  posture. 

The  strategy  argues  that  Japan  needs  to 
make  a  more  “proactive  contribution  to 
peace”-ie,  to  contribute  more  to  its  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  with  America,  despite  its  pac¬ 
ifist  constitution.  It  refers  not  just  in  general 
to  “complex  and  grave  national-security 
challenges”,  but  specifically  to  China’s  “at¬ 
tempts  to  change  the  status  quo  by  coer¬ 
cion”,  and  to  the  need  to  be  able  to  “recap¬ 
ture  and  secure  without  delay”  remote 
islands  that  have  been  invaded.  America 
condemned  China’s  announcement  of  the 
adiz.  But  it  did  not  publicly  call  for  the 
zone  to  be  rescinded.  This  played  on  fears 
in  Japan  that  America  might  not  honour  its 
assurances  that  the  security  guarantee  cov¬ 
ers  the  tiny,  uninhabited  Senkakus. 

The  strategy  amounts  to  a  plan  for  a 
five-year  military  build-up.  Spending  will 
increase  to  ¥24.7  trillion  ($240  billion),  an 
increase  of  about  5%  over  the  previous 
five-year  plan.  The  number  of  personnel  in 
the  Self  Defence  Forces  (sdf),  as  the  army 
is  known,  will  remain  the  same.  The  new  ►► 
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►  money  will  buy  hardware. 

The  new  kit  is  intended  to  strengthen 
japan’s  control  of  the  sea  and  air  around 
the  disputed  territory:  seven  more  destroy¬ 
ers  (making  54  in  all),  for  example,  and  six 
more  submarines  (making  22).  A  second 
unit  of  20  F-15  fighter  jets  will  be  deployed 
on  Okinawa,  near  the  islets,  along  with 
early-warning  aircraft,  and  the  sdf  will 
add  unmanned  drones  to  its  air  force.  And 
Japan  will  for  the  first  time  form  its  own 
version  of  America’s  Marine  Corps. 

The  document,  which  Japan’s  prime 
minister,  Shinzo  Abe,  calls  “historic”, 
promises  that  Japan  will  respond  “calmly 
and  resolutely  to  the  rapid  expansion  and 
step-up  of  China’s  maritime  and  air  activ¬ 
ities”.  It  also  fingers  North  Korea  as  a  “grave 
and  imminent  threat”.  It  calls  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  “love  of  country”  in  Japan,  and 
for  “expanding  security  education”  in  uni¬ 
versities.  Controversially,  it  also  promises 
to  review  Japan’s  self-imposed  ban  on 
arms  exports,  blamed  for  keeping  costs 
high  by  obliging  the  local  defence  industry 
to  produce  in  relatively  small  quantities. 

One  important  omission,  however, 


showed  restraint.  Many  politicians  from 
Mr  Abe’s  Liberal  Democratic  Party  have 
been  advocating  a  “first-strike”  capability 
against  missile  bases,  to  prevent  a  possible 
North  Korean  attack.  Japan  will  not  yet 
take  this  step,  which  would  alarm  Japan’s 
neighbours-notably  China  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea-more  than  anything  else  in  the  strat¬ 
egy.  But  though  this  looks  like  a  five-year 
plan,  it  is  subject  to  redefinition  each  year. 
The  idea  of  building  a  first-strike-capable 
force  is  still  on  the  table  for  2014,  according 
to  a  government  official. 

When  the  strategy  was  first  published, 
China’s  foreign  ministry  accused  it  of 
“hyping  the  China  threat”.  It  was  further 
incensed  by  remarks  made  by  Mr  Abe  at  a 
summit  in  Tokyo  with  leaders  from  South- 
East  Asia  on  December  I3th-i4th.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  his  guests,  four  of  whose  coun¬ 
tries  have  territorial  disputes  with  China 
in  the  South  China  Sea,  should  consider 
the  adiz  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  entire 
region.  China’s  foreign  ministry  accused 
Japan  of  “malicious  slander”.  Especially 
galling  was  that  the  South-East  Asians 
probably  thought  Mr  Abe  was  right.  ■ 


The  Philippines  and  Typhoon  Haiyan 

The  winds  of  change 


TACLOBAN 

A  month  later,  the  worst-hit  town  looks  to  the  future 


COSTA  BRAVA,  a  coastal  settlement  in 
Tacloban,  may  have  been  tempting 
fate  with  its  name.  It  is  flanked  by  the  open 
sea  on  one  side  and  by  a  bay  on  the  other. 
When  a  wall  of  water  from  typhoon  Hai¬ 
yan  hit  it  soon  after  dawn  on  November 
8th  the  destruction  was  quick  and  devas¬ 
tating.  This  was  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
town,  and  the  flimsy  shacks  and  jerry-built 
houses  offered  little  resistance.  Costa  Brava 
was  literally  flattened.  One  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  residents,  known  as  Mr  Butz,  esti¬ 
mates  that  almost  half  of  the  people  here 
lost  their  lives  that  morning.  They  had 
been  advised  to  leave,  but  many  made 
their  own  disastrous  misjudgments  about 
the  severity  of  the  storm  and  stayed.  Mr 
Butz  himself  lost  four  children. 

A  month  after  Haiyan,  the  other  worst- 
affected  coastal  areas  remain  desolate. 
Much  of  the  land  around  Tacloban,  the 
town  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  storm 
surge,  resembles  old  photographs  of  a  first- 
world-war  battlefield:  hundreds  of  broken 
trees;  craters  of  mud  and  debris  where 
houses  once  stood;  upended  cars  and 
vans.  Although  most  of  the  bodies  have 
now  been  cleared  away,  corpses  are  still 
being  discovered.  The  death  toll  in  Taclo¬ 
ban  itself  is  now  thought  to  be  about  2,500. 


Overall,  the  figure  stands  at  about  6,000, 
with  a  further  1,800  or  so  missing. 

Yet  even  after  this  hammering,  Taclo¬ 
ban  shows  signs  of  recovery.  Electricity 
has  been  restored  to  parts  of  town.  The 
number  registered  at  official  evacuation 
centres  has  fallen  rapidly  to  just  18,000  (out 
of  an  original  population  of  about 
220,000)  and  street-markets  are  trading 
again.  The  roads  are  largely  clear  of  debris. 

Much  of  this  is  because  of  the  rapid  in¬ 
flux  of  foreign  aid.  In  the  days  after  Haiyan 
struck,  civil  administration  broke  down 
and  looting  was  widespread.  But  now  a 
formidable  logistical  pipeline  covers  basic 


A  roof  over  one's  head 


needs.  In  total  across  the  country  about  3m 
people  still  need  emergency  food  aid,  but 
that  is  being  distributed  well,  as  are  rice 
seeds  for  the  coming  planting  season.  Few 
signs  of  malnutrition  and  no  outbreaks  of 
the  diseases,  such  as  tetanus,  that  can  often 
follow  such  disasters  have  been  recorded. 

Indeed,  the  city  authorities  are  already 
as  concerned  with  preventing  future  disas¬ 
ters  as  they  are  with  mopping  up  after  this 
one.  Many  have  paid  tribute  to  Filipinos’ 
resilience  in  adversity,  but  the  task  now,  ar¬ 
gues  Tecson  John  Lim,  a  senior  city  official 
in  Tacloban,  is  to  “rebuild  a  better  city”. 
Most  important,  he  wants  to  stop  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  homes  within  40  metres 
of  the  seashore.  This  could  mean  the  end 
of  places  like  Costa  Brava. 

Many  fishermen  will  be  loth  to  leave 
their  coastal  homes.  But  the  authorities 
hope  the  scale  of  the  disaster  may  per¬ 
suade  them  to  move  to  new  settlements, 
such  as  one  being  built  inland,  8km  (5 
miles)  up  the  coast.  Tacloban  has  asked  the 
central  government  for  18.5  billion  pesos 
($426m)  for  such  works.  But  the  city  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  different  political  party  from 
that  of  President  Benigno  Aquino,  and  offi¬ 
cials  in  Tacloban  fear  this  may  influence 
the  disbursement  of  funds.  Such  political 
differences  have  undoubtedly  blemished 
the  national  relief  effort. 

But  the  emergency-relief  operation  it¬ 
self  may  have  sown  some  seeds  of  a  better 
future  for  the  city,  if  the  momentum  can  be 
maintained.  The  un  Population  Fund,  for 
example,  has  been  running  an  outreach 
campaign  to  attract  pregnant  and  breast¬ 
feeding  women  to  its  mobile  clinics  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  monitoring.  On  December  13th, 
for  example,  470  women  came,  far  more 
than  normally  attend  any  sort  of  health 
centre.  From  this,  one  doctor  hopes,  Taclo- 
ban’s  mothers  may  learn  the  benefits  of 
seeking  medical  help,  so  that  the  murder¬ 
ous  Haiyan  will  have  brought  at  least  one 
fortuitous,  lasting  benefit.  ■ 
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Saving  Indonesia's  fisheries 

Plenty  more  fish  in  the  sea? 


A  LILA  TIMUR,  ALORIS  LANDS 

The  government  tries  to  preserve  a  fecund  part  of  the  coral  triangle 


HE  LEARNED  to  fish  the  turquoise-col¬ 
oured  seas  of  the  Alor  archipelago  in 
eastern  Indonesia  from  his  father.  But  it  is 
not  a  vocation  Samsul  Osman  wants  for 
his  own  four  children.  He  says  that  these 
days  traditional  fishermen  like  himself 
must  paddle  their  outrigger  canoes  far  out 
to  sea  for  a  catch  of  skipjack  tuna  that  sells 
for  about  60,000  rupiah  (about  $5).  Some¬ 
times  his  family  goes  hungry.  The  other 
fishermen  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  white 
sand  at  Alila  Timur,  where  traders  come  to 
buy  tuna  to  sell  at  the  markets  of  Kalabahi, 
the  islands’  sleepy  capital,  nod  their  heads. 
Fish  stocks  are  dwindling. 

Alor  is  at  the  centre  of  the  “coral  trian¬ 
gle”,  6m  square  kilometres  of  the  most  bio- 
diverse  oceans  on  earth.  These  waters  con¬ 
tain  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  coral  species, 
and  twice  the  number  of  species  of  reef 
fish  found  anywhere  else  (more  than 
3,000).  New  species  are  still  being  discov¬ 
ered  by  scientists  in  Indonesia,  such  as,  re¬ 
cently,  Hemiscyllium  Halmahera,  a  “walk¬ 
ing”  shark.  But  climate  change  and 
warming  oceans,  overfishing  and  destruc¬ 
tive  fishing  practices,  along  with  pollution 
from  coastal  communities  and  industries, 
threaten  the  fragile  ecosystems  that  sup¬ 
port  underwater  life,  as  well  as  millions  of 
traditional  fishermen  like  Mr  Osman. 

Yet,  besides  the  huge  intrinsic  value  of 
the  oceans  to  the  planet,  there  is  a  compel¬ 
ling  economic  case  for  conserving  them. 
Indonesia’s  seas  are  vitally  important  for 
its  own  food  security,  and  for  the  liveli¬ 
hoods  of  the  60m  people  that  live  close  to 
its  95,000km  (59,000-mile)  coastline.  In¬ 
donesia’s  fisheries  ministry  wants  to  boost 
fish  production  to  20m  tonnes  in  2014,  an 
increase  of  14%  over  2013.  Fisheries  exports, 
mostly  to  America,  Asia  and  Europe,  are  a 
growing  source  of  foreign  exchange,  worth 
$3.9  billion  in  2012. 

Such  commercial  pressures  mean  that 
simply  telling  governments  to  restrict  fish¬ 
ing  does  not  work.  According  to  Lida  Pet- 
Soede  of  the  wwf,  a  conservation  ngo, 
governments  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
economic  case  for  conservation:  that  fish¬ 
eries  will  be  sustainable  only  if  big  parts  of 
the  ocean  are  protected.  And  some  do 
seem  to  be  listening.  In  2007  Indonesia’s 
president,  Susilo  Bambang  Yudhoyono, 
asked  the  leaders  of  the  five  other  coral-tri- 
angle  countries  (Malaysia,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  the  Philippines,  the  Solomon  Is¬ 
lands  and  Timor-Leste)  to  join  a  regional 
conservation  initiative.  Two  years  later 
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What's  the  catch? 


they  agreed  on  an  “action  plan”  to  manage 
their  resources  by,  among  other  things,  es¬ 
tablishing  marine  protected  areas  (mpas). 
The  initiative  has  financial  support  from 
the  American  and  Australian  govern¬ 
ments  and  from  multilateral  donors,  such 
as  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

So  far  Indonesia  itself  has  established 
mpas  covering  some  16m  hectares  (see 
map).  By  2020  it  plans  to  increase  protect¬ 
ed  areas  to  20m  hectares,  or  about  10%  of 
its  total  waters,  covering  a  range  of  coastal 
and  marine  ecosystems,  from  deep  waters 
and  coral  reefs  to  the  mangroves  and  sea- 
grasses  where  fish  spawn.  This  is  only  a 
small  step  towards  the  30%  of  the  world’s 


oceans  that  scientists  say  must  be  protect¬ 
ed  to  forestall  a  collapse  in  fisheries.  But 
the  protection  of  even  10%  of  Indonesia’s 
waters  would  be  a  big  achievement. 

The  trouble  is  that  Indonesia’s  mpas  of¬ 
ten  seem  to  exist  only  on  paper.  A  recent 
study  by  the  World  Resources  Institute,  a 
think-tank  in  Washington,  rated  only  three 
of  Indonesia’si70-odd  mpas  as  “effective”. 
Sometimes  the  designs  are  flawed,  with 
too  few  restrictions  on  fisheries.  But  more 
often  the  rules  are  flouted. 

Moreover,  the  problems  with  Indone¬ 
sia’s  mpas  frequently  originate  far  inland. 
Widespread  deforestation  of  watersheds, 
for  example,  has  increased  the  run-off  of 
sediments  and  nutrients  that  impede  coral 
growth  by  suffocating  reefs  or  making 
them  overgrown  with  algae.  Sickly,  stunt¬ 
ed  reefs  are  more  vulnerable  to  ocean 
acidification  and  coral  “bleaching”  linked 
to  carbon  emissions  and  global  warming. 

Alor  unto  itself 

Simeon  Thobias  Pally,  Alor’s  elected 
leader,  approved  a  400,083-hectare  mpa 
in  2009.  Sites  are  set  aside  as  “no-take” 
zones  so  that  fish  can  reproduce  and  their 
numbers  recover.  But  frequent  changes  in 
personnel  and  turf  wars  between  the  na¬ 
tional  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
between  the  fisheries  and  forestry  minis¬ 
tries,  have  all  hampered  implementation. 
Rahmin  Amahala,  the  head  of  fisheries  in 
Alor,  hopes  that  the  formal  launch  of  the 
mpa,  which  has  long  been  stalled,  will 
mean  more  resources,  which  are  sorely 
needed.  At  present  the  coastal  police  force 
has  only  two  speedboats-and  one  of 
them  is  broken.  Without  patrols,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  catch  the  fishermen  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  illegal  blast-fishing  that, 
has  razed  many  of  the  islands’  coral  reefs, 
let  alone  to  enforce  rules  on  sea  zoning  and 
fishing  gear. 

As  the  traders  at  Alila  Timur  cart  off 
buckets  brimming  with  freshly  caught 
tuna,  Mr  Osman  and  his  fellow  fishermen 
are  venting  their  frustration.  They  say  they 
are  grateful  for  the  fish  here,  and  under¬ 
stand  that  fish  must  reproduce  so  that 
stocks  are  replenished.  But  it  is  becoming 
harder  to  make  a  living  as  more  boats  ar¬ 
rive  from  already  denuded  waters  to  the 
west.  “We  cannot  hide  our  anger  any  lon¬ 
ger,”  says  one.  ■ 
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Power  and  patriotism 

Reaching  for  the  Moon 


BEIJING 


Xi  Jinping  has  consolidated  power  quickly.  Now  he  is  showing  it  off 


IT  WAS,  as  a  Chinese  newspaper  put  it,  “a 
new  beginning  for  the  Chinese  dream”. 
On  December  15th  the  imprint  left  by  Neil 
Armstrong’s  boot  on  the  moon  in  1969 
found  its  near-equivalent  in  the  minds  of 
China’s  media  commentators:  the  “Chi¬ 
nese  footprint”  gouged  in  the  lunar  dust  by 
Yutu,  a  Chinese  rover,  after  its  mother  ship 
made  the  first  soft  landing  on  the  moon  by 
a  spacecraft  since  1976.  President  Xi  Jinping, 
watching  from  ground  control,  clapped  as 
the  image  appeared  on  the  screen.  For  the 
promoter-in-chief  of  the  Chinese  dream  it 
was  a  moment  to  cherish. 

Mr  Xi  launched  the  “Chinese  dream” 
slogan  within  days  of  taking  power  in  No¬ 
vember  2012.  It  has  since  swept  the  nation, 
appearing  everywhere  on  billboards  and 
propaganda  posters.  It  featured  twice  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Communist 
Party’s  Central  Committee  at  a  plenum  last 
month  that  marked  the  tightening  of  Mr 
Xi’s  grip.  He  has  said  the  Chinese  dream  in¬ 
cludes  a  “dream  of  a  strong  nation”  and  a 
“dream  of  a  strong  army”  and,  especially 
since  the  plenum,  he  has  been  playing  up 
the  strongman  image. 

Some  Chinese  actions  in  the  region 
have  appeared  more  assertive,  too.  On  De¬ 
cember  5th  a  Chinese  naval  ship  had  a 
tense  encounter  with  an  American  cruiser 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  Both  sides  kept 
quiet  about  it  until  more  than  a  week  later 
when  American  officials  revealed  that 
their  vessel,  USS  Cowpens,  had  been 


forced  to  manoeuvre  to  avoid  hitting  the 
Chinese  ship,  which  had  passed  in  front. 

The  incident  occurred  while  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cruiser  was  watching  China’s  new  and 
only  aircraft-carrier,  the  Liaoning,  as  it 
made  its  first  foray  into  the  area,  which  is 
riven  with  competing  maritime  claims. 
(The  Liaoning  features  in  a  special  issue  of 
four  “Chinese  dream”  postage  stamps  is¬ 
sued  in  September;  two  others  show  Chi¬ 
nese  spacecraft  and  one  a  deep-sea  sub¬ 
mersible.)  America  lodged  protests  with 
China  about  the  near-miss  in  international 
waters.  A  Chinese  newspaper,  however, 
accused  the  Cowpens  of  posing  a  threat  to 
“China’s  national  security”.  The  encounter 
is  likely  to  add  to  American  concerns  that 
China  is  trying  to  claim  the  sea,  a  vital  trad¬ 
ing  route,  as  its  backyard. 

The  maritime  near-miss  came  after  the 
announcement  on  November  23rd  of  an 
“Air-Defence  Identification  Zone”  in  the 
East  China  Sea  that  would  require  all  air¬ 
craft  flying  through  it  to  report  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities.  This  enraged  Japan, 
which  controls  islands  within  the  zone, 
and  was  criticised  by  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  America  and  South  Korea.  On  De¬ 
cember  16th  during  a  visit  to  Hanoi,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  secretary  of  state,  John  Kerry,  said  the 
zone  had  increased  the  risk  of  a  “danger¬ 
ous  miscalculation  or  an  accident”.  Chi¬ 
na’s  enforcement  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
scant,  but  nationalists  at  home  have  hailed 
the  move.  On  the  same  day  as  Mr  Kerry 
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spoke,  China’s  defence  minister,  Chang 
Wanquan,  was  in  Jakarta,  where  he  said 
that  critics  of  the  zone  were  causing  “a 
hundred  harms  and  no  benefits”. 

“Chinese  dream”  rhetoric  has  suffused 
China’s  coverage  of  the  moon  landing  by 
the  Chang’e-3  spaceship,  and  the  Yutu 
(Jade  Rabbit)  rover’s  successful  deploy¬ 
ment  from  it,  sporting  the  Chinese  flag  on 
its  side.  In  a  televised  call  to  three  Chinese 
astronauts  orbiting  Earth  in  June,  Mr  Xi 
had  said:  “The  space  dream  is  an  important 
part  of  the  dream  of  a  strong  nation.”  De¬ 
spite  some  mutterings  on  Chinese  micro¬ 
blogs  about  the  pointlessness  of  replicat¬ 
ing  feats  performed  so  long  ago  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  America,  Mr  Xi  appears 
as  fixated  on  the  moon  as  his  predecessors, 
were.  The  army’s  main  mouthpiece,  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  Daily,  said  it  was 
hard  to  say  exactly  when  a  Chinese  person 
would  land  on  the  moon,  but  that  Chinese 
spacemen  were  “heading  towards  this  goal 
with  unprecedented  speed”. 

The  urge  to  purge 

In  Beijing  rumours  have  continued  to  swirl 
that  Mr  Xi  has  been  flexing  his  political 
muscles  by  putting  a  retired  member  of  the 
Politburo’s  Standing  Committee,  Zhou 
Yongkang,  under  house  arrest  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  corruption  and  other  crimes.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  December 
15th  that  Mr  Zhou  had  become  the  first  per¬ 
son  of  such  rank  to  be  placed  under  formal 
investigation  for  corruption  since  the 
Communist  Party  came  to  power  in  1949. 
The  newspaper  quoted  unnamed  sources 
as  saying  Mr  Xi  and  other  leaders  decided 
to  take  this  action  in  early  December.  Mr 
Zhou  enjoyed  enormous  power  as  head  of 
the  internal  security  apparatus  before  step¬ 
ping  down  at  the  same  time  as  Mr  Xi  took 
office.  He  was  also  widely  thought  to  be 
the  patron  of  Bo  Xilai,  a  Politburo  member  ►► 
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»  who  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  corruption  and  abuse  of  power. 

But  although  Mr  Xi  usually  appears 
confident,  a  recent  propaganda  campaign 
has  betrayed  a  sense  of  insecurity  that  still 
permeates  the  party  elite.  In  early  Decem¬ 
ber  official  newspapers  began  praising  an 
anonymous  internet  posting  that  urges 
Chinese  to  draw  lessons  from  the  chaotic 
collapse  of  authoritarian  regimes  else¬ 
where.  “We  support  Chairman  Xi  Jinping 
because  we  don’t  want  to  become  a  sec¬ 
ond  Libya,”  says  the  article,  titled  “You  are 
nothing  without  your  motherland”.  Some 
microbloggers  have  mocked  it,  but  em¬ 
ployees  of  some  state  enterprises  have 
been  corralled  into  studying  it.  Mr  Xi’s  glo¬ 
rious  dreams  of  the  future,  it  appears,  alter¬ 
nate  with  nightmarish  visions.  ■ 


Winter  Olympics 

Nothing  to  luge 


ZHANGJIAKOU 

Enthusiasm  for  another  Olympic  games 
is  cool 

UNLIKE  residents  of  Munich,  who  in  a 
referendum  in  November  rejected 
plans  to  bid  for  the  2022  winter  Olympics, 
the  4.6m  people  of  Zhangjiakou  were  not 
consulted  about  their  application  to  host 
the  2022  games  jointly  with  Beijing.  Public 
referendums  are  not  big  in  China,  though 
in  Zhangjiakou,  a  city  200km  (125  miles) 
north-west  of  Beijing,  officials  would  have 
had  little  to  fear.  Although  the  odds  are 
against  them,  residents  seem  uniformly  to 
support  the  effort. 

Things  are  different  in  Beijing  itself, 
where  residents  have  mixed  memories  of 
the  Olympics  that  were  successfully  staged 
in  2008.  Many  were  proud  to  act  as  hosts, 
and  glad  to  see  all  the  infrastructure  im¬ 
provements  that  came  along  with  the 
games.  But  many  now  oppose  a  repeat.  Re¬ 
sults  of  polls  have  been  mixed  but,  in  one, 
two-thirds  of  respondents  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  plan.  One  online  commentator 
vowed  to  organise  a  boycott  if  the  bid  were 
to  succeed,  saying  it  would  let  corrupt  offi¬ 
cials  “seize  the  hard-earned  wealth  of  the 
people,  kick  migrants  out  of  Beijing  and 
push  old  ladies  to  the  ground”. 

To  anyone  who  experienced  the  2008 
games,  this  makes  sense.  The  event  came 
with  plenty  of  inconvenience,  snarled  traf¬ 
fic  and  heavy  security.  The  thrill  might  not 
be  the  same  second  time  round,  and  the 
benefits— new  subways,  roads  and  facili¬ 
ties — have  already  been  reaped. 

For  the  world  at  large,  the  2008  games 
were  fraught  with  tension.  Even  before  the 
opening  ceremony,  the  international  torch 
relay  was  tainted  by  foreign  criticisms  of 


Available  online 

Dead  but  not  buried 

BEIJING 

There  is  little  you  cannot  buy  on  the  Chinese  internet 


WHAT  people  used  to  say  of  Harrods, 
a  London  department  store,  they 
now  say  of  Taobao,  an  online  Chinese 
retail  platform:  you  can  buy  anything 
there.  Perhaps  hoping  to  prove  the  point, 
one  company  recently  placed  plastinated 
human  bodies  (preserved  in  polymers) 
for  sale  on  Taobao.  The  company,  which 
is  asking  126,500  yuan  ($21,000)  per 
cadaver,  says  it  is  targeting  medical 
schools  and  scientists,  but  it  requires  no 
documentation  and  will  ship  the  corpse 
to  your  door  (within  China). 

Under  China’s  outdated  and  un¬ 
enforced  regulations  on  the  trade  in 
bodies  and  body  parts,  this  kind  of  trans¬ 
action  falls  into  a  grey  area  of  the  law. 
“The  basic  regulatory  system  over  the 
trade  has  never  been  established,”  says 
Liu  Changqiu  of  the  Shanghai  Academy 
of  Social  Sciences,  “so  the  practice  relies 
more  on  ethical  norms.”  In  the  capitalist 
frenzy  of  modern  China,  that  is  not  much 
of  a  foundation. 

The  body  seller  on  Taobao  will  dis¬ 
close  everything  about  his  product, 
including  its  full  medical  history.  Bodies 
even  come  with  a  two-year  warranty. 

The  only  question  he  will  not  answer  is 


where  the  bodies  come  from. 

He  is  not  the  first  to  be  asked.  In  the 
1990s  Gunther  von  Hagens,  a  German 
scientist,  perfected  the  technique  of 
“plastination”,  using  it  to  display  skinned 
corpses  in  chosen  poses.  Since  then  his 
method,  refined  at  his  factory  in  the 
northern  city  of  Dalian,  has  spawned 
two  ongoing  global  shows;  “Body 
Worlds”,  his  own,  and  “Bodies:  The 
Exhibition”,  created  by  a  rival  scientist. 

For  nearly  a  decade  the  same  question 
has  dogged  both  exhibitions:  are  they  the 
bodies  of  executed  prisoners?  The  num¬ 
ber  of  executions  in  China  has  dropped 
from  15,000  in  the  1990s  to  about  3,000  a 
year,  but  the  rights  of  condemned  prison¬ 
ers,  and  how  their  bodies  and  organs  are 
used,  remain  a  source  of  controversy.  Dr 
von  Hagens  says  his  cadavers  come  via 
legal  and  ethical  channels  and  he  does 
not  use  bodies  of  executed  prisoners. 

Public  fascination  with  creepy  things 
means  the  shows  are  likely  to  continue. 
Dalian  now  has  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
plastinated  people,  and  another  “bodies 
museum”  recently  opened  in  Chongqing. 
Legal  ambiguity  suggests  online  sales 
will  continue,  too. 


human-rights  abuses  and  prickly  Chinese 
responses.  Many  outsiders  acknowledged 
that  the  games  were  impressive  in  scale 
and  efficiency  but  disappointingly  tense 
and  heavy-handed. 

However,  Zhangjiakou  would  have 
much  to  gain.  Officials  say  the  blueprint  in¬ 
cludes  a  40-minute  high-speed  rail  service 
to  the  capital.  With  plans  to  hold  skating 
events  in  Beijing  and  alpine  events  in 
Zhangjiakou,  the  nascent  skiing  facilities 
would  become  world-class.  Efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  city’s  air  quality  would  be  accel¬ 
erated.  Frank  Zheng,  owner  of  a  local  Eng¬ 
lish  school,  said  success  would  provide  a 
boost  to  the  city.  “Almost  everyone  here 
hopes  we  get  it,”  he  says. 

The  bid  faces  an  uphill  battle,  though, 
not  least  because  of  the  strength  of  other 
bidders:  Stockholm,  Oslo,  Lviv,  Almaty 
and  a  joint  effort  from  Poland  and  Slova¬ 
kia.  In  addition,  South  Korea  will  host  the 
winter  games  in  2018  and  Japan  the  sum¬ 
mer  games  in  2020.  This  is  not  necessarily 
a  deal-killer,  says  a  former  employee  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee,  but 
there  could  be  reluctance  to  stage  three 
consecutive  events  in  Asia  when  the  2022 
host  is  chosen  in  2015. 

A  failed  bid  could  still  be  a  useful  trial 
run  for  a  future  joint  Zhangjiakou-Beijing 


application.  Beijing’s  2008  triumph  came 
after  a  bitter  loss  to  Sydney  eight  years  ear¬ 
lier.  One  Chinese  sports  official  suggests 
that  a  defeated  bid  this  time  would  not  be 
the  last.  Zhangjiakou  looks  likely  to  get  that 
high-speed  rail  link  one  day.  ■ 

I.  i 


Uphill  struggle 


CHINA'S  WORST  DIPLOMAT 


The  fall  guy 


Bad  emperors  get  all  the  creditfor  crumbling 
dynasties.  What  of  the  incompetent  functionaries 
whodoallthework? 


IT  WAS  the  summer  of  1880.  In  China’s  rugged  north-west,  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers  were  skirmishing  with  Chinese  forces.  In  the  seas 
to  the  east,  the  tsar’s  navy  was  approaching  Chinese  waters.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Chinese  troops  were  dispatched  to  Tianjin,  near  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Beijing,  where  an  army  was  mobilising  for  a  war  the  Qing  em¬ 
pire  did  not  wish  to  fight.  Considering  that  China  and  Russia  had 
just  negotiated  a  treaty,  things  were  not  going  terribly  well. 

In  Beijing  the  blame  for  all  of  this  was  falling  heavily  on  the 
head  of  one  plump,  bewhiskered  gentleman,  Wanyan  Chonghou. 
A  wealthy  nobleman  and  formerly  a  trusted  confidant  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  Chonghou,  then  54,  was  in  prison  awaiting  decapita¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  essentially  for  the  crime  of 
being  China’s  worst  ever  diplomat.  Sent  to  Russia  to  extract  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  tsar,  he  made  them  instead. 

The  Qing  had  negotiated  humiliating  treaties  before,  but  that 
had  been  at  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  This  was  a  different  kind  of  indig¬ 
nity,  achieved  by  way  of  incompetence  and  naivety.  The  empress 
dowager  Cixi  (pictured  on  next  page),  who  for  a  second  time  held 
power  while  a  young  boy  sat  on  the  throne,  refused  to  abide  by 
the  treaty,  and  her  court  condemned  Chonghou  for  treason. 

A  “war  party”  agitated  for  his  death.  Foreign  diplomats,  mean¬ 
while,  pleaded  for  his  life.  Many  feared  that  if  Chonghou  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  Russia  would  invade,  or  that  a  newly  bellicose  China 
would  also  reject  its  “unequal  treaties”  with  the  West,  inciting 
new  conflicts.  Chonghou  had  so  thoroughly  failed  as  a  peacemak¬ 
er  that  the  only  thing  keeping  him  alive  was  the  threat  of  war. 


One  man’s  life  hung  in  the  balance.  But  should  the  defendant 
have  been  Chonghou  or  the  dynasty  that  made  him?  What  is 
strangest  about  the  case  of  China’s  worst  diplomat  is  that  he  was 
given  this  fateful  mission  at  all.  For  he  had  bungled  things  before. 

When  he  managed  a  river,  deadly  flooding  ensued.  He  was 
fired-then  given  another  job.  When  he  oversaw  trade  with  for¬ 
eigners  in  Tianjin,  an  important  port,  there  was  a  horrific  massa¬ 
cre  of  French  clerics.  He  was  fired  again-and  promptly  sent  to 
France  as  an  imperial  envoy.  Less  than  three  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  emperor’s  side  in  Beijing,  as  one  of  a  team  of  ad¬ 
visers  that  botched  an  entanglement  with  Japan.  How  did  this 
man  keep  getting  work? 

The  unorthodox  path 

Accounts  of  the  fall  of  empires  often  focus  on  the  monstrous  egos, 
vanities  and  excesses  of  out-of-touch  dictators.  This  is  a  humbler 
tale,  of  the  unsung  role  of  an  incompetent  functionary  who 
helped  speed  an  empire  to  its  demise. 

Chonghou  chose  the  right  parents  in  life  and  a  good  era  to  be 
born.  True,  the  year  1826  was  not  the  best  moment  to  arrive  if  you 
wanted  glory  in  the  Qing  dynasty:  that  was  a  century  earlier.  But  it 
was  an  excellent  time  to  embark  on  a  life  of  privilege.  The  empire 
was  in  a  state  of  decay-a  highly  exploitable  condition. 

The  Qing  regime  still  saw  itself  as  supreme  on  the  planet,  be¬ 
cause  for  so  long  it  had  evidently  been  so.  But  corruption  and  a 
costly  rebellion  had  weakened  the  dynasty.  Before  Chonghou  ►► 
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►  came  of  age,  the  Qing  would  suffer  its  first 
great  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
the  first  Opium  War,  and  be  forced  to  pay  a 
huge  indemnity  to  Britain.  From  1850  the 
country  was  in  the  grip  of  another  costly 
uprising,  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  which  would 
nearly  bring  down  the  empire. 

The  dynasty’s  weakness  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious  to  young  Chonghou,  whose 
family  had  served  the  emperor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  He  wanted  to  serve,  too.  He  knew  he 
had  been  born  well,  that  he  had  been  “re¬ 
warded  heavily”  in  life  and  “should  return 
the  favour”,  as  he  observes  in  his  family’s  au¬ 
thorised  biography  of  his  life.  “How  can  I  re¬ 
pay  my  fatherly  emperor?” 

When,  in  the  1850s,  his  time  came,  the 
Qing  were  constantly  in  need  of  money,  and 
as  corrupt  as  ever.  The  Manchu  court  still  os¬ 
tensibly  relied  on  a  Confucian  exam  system 
to  make  appointments.  But  it  also  needed  of¬ 
ficials  it  could  trust,  and  who  could  be  financially  useful. 

This  all  favoured  Chonghou.  His  father  was  a  senior  Manchu 
official,  as  was  his  older  brother.  Both  had  passed  the  toughest  im¬ 
perial  exam,  the  metropolitan  test  held  once  every  three  years  in 
Beijing,  putting  them  in  a  rarefied  elite  of  jinshi  degree-holders.  For 
generations  before  Chonghou’s  time,  with  a  few  exceptions  only 
jinshi  were  qualified  to  become  high  officials.  And  only  a  tiny  sub¬ 
set  of  jinshi  were  Manchu  bannermen,  kinsfolk  of  the  emperor. 
This  select  club  helped  rule  China  for  centuries. 

The  entrance  criteria  were  not  well-suited  to  an  empire  increas¬ 
ingly  engaging  with  the  world.  The  exams  did  not  test  for  modern 
competencies  such  as  awareness  of  foreign  affairs,  science  and 
technology  (the  study  of  languages  was  discouraged).  They  were 
quizzes  of  Confucian  knowledge  and  values,  requiring  familiarity 
with  classical  texts.  Two  centuries  earlier  an  emperor  had  called 
them  “empty  and  useless,  and  irrelevant  to  government  affairs”. 

Chonghou  tried  diligently  to  acquire  this  useless  knowledge. 
But  he  was  not  the  sharpest  Confucian  scholar,  and  never  attained 
a  jinshi  degree.  He  struggled  to  pass  the  provincial  exam  for  the 
lower  juren  degree,  managing  it  only  on  the  third  attempt. 

Fortunately  there  was  by  Chonghou’s  time  another  exceeding¬ 
ly  popular  route  to  a  government  job:  paying  for  one.  The  buying 
and  selling  of  ranks  was  common  in  previous  eras— it  was  known 
as  the  “unorthodox  path”-but  it  had  mostly  been  a  relatively 
harmless  trade  in  insignificant  titles.  In  the  1850s  the  Oing’s  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  cash  fed  a  great  expansion  in  the  office-selling  market. 
The  empire  sold  many  more  jobs  of  real  responsibility,  and 
slashed  prices  to  boost  sales.  Chonghou’s  father  and  then  (after 
his  father’s  death  in  1846)  Chonghou  himself  made  donations  to 
the  emperor  to  get  him  started.  Later  his  older  brother  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  speed  him  up  the  ranks. 

A  Chinese  in  Paris 

In  1853  the  then  emperor,  Xianfeng,  met  Chonghou  and  promoted 
him  further.  By  1856,  aged  just  30,  Chonghou  had  won  a  plum  job 
managing  the  Yongding  river,  which  for  centuries  flowed  near 
Beijing.  Two  years  later  the  emperor  sacked  him  for  his  inept  re¬ 
sponse  to  flooding.  But  he  promptly  got  a  new  assignment.  The 
second  Opium  War  had  broken  out  near  the  port  of  Tianjin,  and 
Chonghou  was  sent  to  assist  the  general  there,  in  what  was  to 
prove  a  hopeless  defence.  Once  China  was  defeated— and  the  im¬ 
perial  summer  palace  in  Beijing  trashed  and  looted  by  foreign  sol- 
diers-the  emperor  needed  someone  for  an  unsavoury  task:  han¬ 
dling  relations  with  the  foreigners. 

China’s  emperors  were  loth  to  dirty  their  foyers  with  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  foreigners.  They  were  savages,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with  as 
equals.  The  ablest  officials  rarely  despoiled  their  reputations  by 


engaging  with  them.  Instead,  at  a  time  when 
foreign  powers  were  intent  on  carving  up  the 
empire,  the  Qing  sent  men  like  Chonghou. 
This  remained  true  even  after  the  crushing 
defeats  in  the  Opium  Wars  made  it  clear  that 
the  Western  powers  enjoyed  military  and 
technological  superiority.  Qing  officials 
would  rather  grant  trading  rights  and  surren¬ 
der  territory  than  stomach  the  indignity  of 
having  foreigners  near  the  Forbidden  City,  let 
alone  meeting  the  emperor. 

So  when  Chonghou  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  superintendent  of  trade 
at  Tianjin,  it  was  the  sort  of  job  no  one  more 
dignified  would  dare  touch.  Knowledge  of 
the  outside  world  was  not  a  virtue-and 
Chonghou  was  not  afflicted  with  it.  When,  in 
1861,  a  delegation  of  Prussians  came  to  discuss 
trade  terms,  he  mistakenly  dismissed  theirs 
as  an  insignificant  country.  At  Tianjin  he  went 
on  to  negotiate  unequal  treaties  with  Italy, 
Spain,  Austria  and  others.  He  had  once  complained  that  British 
and  French  demands  made  his  “hairs  stand  on  end  in  anger”.  But 
his  years  in  Tianjin  seem  to  have  softened  him,  as  he  later  urged 
sending  diplomats  abroad:  “It  can  be  used  as  a  way  to  express 
friendship.  China  had  never  done  anything  like  this,  which  can  be 
interpreted  as  suspicious.” 

He  would  soon  get  a  chance  to  represent  the  dynasty  himself, 
becoming  the  first  imperial  official  to  lead  a  diplomatic  mission 
for  over  a  century.  But  it  was  not  a  proud  assignment.  Events  in 
Tianjin  had  taken  a  nasty  turn. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  rumour  envel¬ 
oped  the  French-run  Catholic  church  and  orphanage  in  Tianjin. 
Missionaries,  priests  and  nuns  were  said  to  be  murdering  chil¬ 
dren,  and  extracting  their  hearts  and  eyes  in  barbarous  Western 
rituals.  The  truth  was  that  a  Chinese  market  had  developed  in  kid¬ 
napping  sick  children  for  the  orphanage’s  cash  rewards. 

Chonghou  at  first  resisted  the  efforts  of  local  Chinese  officials 
to  investigate,  then  persuaded  the  French  consul  to  settle  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  inquiry.  He  underestimated  the  hostility  the  foreigners  had 
aroused  in  many  Chinese,  who  thought  they  had  acted  above  the 
law  for  years.  As  a  Manchu  outsider  himself,  who  mingled  and  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  visitors,  he  felt  in  a  precarious  position  among  the 
Han  Chinese  (many  of  whom  resented  Manchu  rule),  and  did 
nothing  to  restrain  the  angry  public. 

Chonghou’s  equivocations  were  unhelpful.  On  June  21st  1870  a 
Chinese  mob  set  upon  the  French  consul,  tearing  him  limb  from 
limb  in  the  street  (the  consul  had  unwisely  fired  his  pistol  at  a  Chi¬ 
nese  official,  wounding  one  of  his  retinue).  The  mob  slaughtered 
about  20  foreigners,  mostly  French,  including  two  priests  and  ten 
nuns,  and  dozens  of  Chinese  converts  to  Catholicism.  Nearly  20 
Chinese  (not  necessarily  the  actual  killers)  were  executed  by  the 
Qing  afterwards  to  appease  the  French  and  avoid  another  war. 

Almost  incredibly,  Chonghou  escaped  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  demotion  by  one  rank.  In  his  report  to  the  throne,  he  apol¬ 
ogised  for  his  failure  to  control  the  situation  and  asked  to  be  pun¬ 
ished,  but  he  deflected  most  of  the  blame  onto  local  officials.  He 
also  offered  to  travel  to  France  to  issue  the  dynasty’s  formal  apolo¬ 
gy  and,  perhaps  crucially,  to  pay  for  the  trip  himself. 

Off  he  sailed.  But  it  was,  in  the  end,  an  awkward  and  inauspi¬ 
cious  mission.  Chonghou  was  forced  to  wait  for  months  to  see  the 
president-the  French  were  busy  at  war  with  Prussia,  and  irritated 
that  Cixi  (then  in  her  first  spell  of  imperial  baby-sitting)  refused  to 
grant  their  own  envoys  an  audience  in  Beijing.  Chonghou  mean¬ 
dered  off  to  Britain  and  New  York,  before  being  summoned  back 
to  Paris  to  convey  the  apology.  In  the  meantime  English-language 
press  accounts  did  “Chung  How”,  as  they  rendered  his  name,  few 
favours.  Some  heaped  blame  on  him,  a  bit  unfairly,  for  the  Tianjin  ►► 
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►  massacre  (initial  reports  had  him  conniving  in  the  killing  itself, 
prompting  some  foreigners  to  come  to  his  defence).  One  newspa¬ 
per  described  him,  rather  less  unfairly,  as  having  paid  for  his  place 
in  life. 

On  June  29th  1873  that  place  was  beside  Emperor  Tongzhi,  es¬ 
corting  foreign  diplomats  to  the  first  imperial  audience  of  this 
kind  in  80  years.  Chonghou  had  returned  a  year  earlier  from  his 
humiliating  apology  mission  and  been  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
War  and  the  Zongli  Yamen,  which  advised  the  court  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Zongli  Yamen,  a  relatively  new  body,  was  a  good  match 
for  Chonghou,  as  it  proved  disastrously  ineffective.  The  first  audi¬ 
ence  the  emperor  gave  on  that  summer  day,  to  an  envoy  from  Ja¬ 
pan,  was  a  momentous  test  for  his  foreign-policy  team.  Actually  it 
was  more  a  trap  than  a  test,  and  the  Chinese  obligingly  fell  into  it. 

The  trap  concerned  a  chain  of  islands  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Ryukyu  islands,  which  stretch  from  Okinawa  towards 
Taiwan.  The  Ryukyu  kingdom  paid  tribute  to  both  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan  but  was  nominally  independent,  while  Taiwan  then  be¬ 
longed  to  China.  What  the  Zongli  Yamen  failed  to  appreciate  was 
just  how  intent  Japan  was  on  changing  that  status  quo. 

The  Japanese  foreign  minister  came  to  the  court  personally  to 
ask  that  the  emperor  pay  compensation  for  an  attack  on  sailors 
from  the  Ryukyu  islands  by  aborigines  on  the  eastern  end  of  Tai¬ 
wan.  By  making  this  request,  Japan  was  asserting  sovereignty 
over  the  Ryukyus  (and  acknowledging  Chinese  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan).  Put  off  by  the  damages,  China  disavowed  responsibility 
and  told  the  Japanese  to  resolve  the  matter  themselves. 

That  was  all  the  invitation  Japan  needed.  It  dispatched  an  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  to  Taiwan  (including  some  Americans).  China, 
belatedly  realising  that  Japan  might  use  this  as  a  pretext  to  stake  a 
claim  to  Taiwan,  sent  its  own  force  to  the  island.  Suddenly  the  situ¬ 
ation  seemed  at  risk  of  spinning  out  of  control.  H.B.  Morse,  a  histo¬ 
rian,  wrote,  in  a  summary  with  eerie  resonance  today:  “The  two 
countries  seemed  to  be  drifting  into  war,  which  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  be  precipitated  by  a  chance  collision  between  their  forces.” 
The  British  minister  to  China,  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  appealed  to 
both  sides  for  a  settlement.  China  ultimately  paid  a  ransom  to  Ja¬ 
pan  to  withdraw  from  Taiwan.  “I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
China  willing  to  pay  for  being  invaded,”  Wade  quipped. 

It  was  another  low  point  for  Beijing’s  foreign  relations.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  Chonghou’s  role  is  unclear:  he  was  one  of  ten  members  of 
the  Zongli  Yamen,  and  the  emperor  had  other  advisers.  But  soon 
Chonghou  pulled  off  another  failure  that  was  indisputably  his 
own,  and  the  capstone  of  his  career. 

By  1878  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  Chonghou  had  established 
himself  as  a  man  to  trust  with  China’s  foreign  affairs.  His  chief 
quality  seems  to  have  been  that  he  had  experience  dealing  with 
foreigners  (also,  he  was  willing).  So,  like  a  losing  football  manager 
who  keeps  getting  hired  because  he  has  man¬ 
aged  football  teams  before,  he  was  called  on 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Russia.  China  had 
just  enjoyed  a  rare  series  of  military  successes 
in  Xinjiang,  in  north-west  China,  defeating 
independence  forces  that  had  been  backed 
by  Russia,  which  was  anxious  to  keep  China 
from  consolidating  control  of  the  region.  For 
once  the  CMng  had  the  upper  hand  going  into 
the  talks. 

It  might  have  helped  if  Chonghou  knew 
the  geography  he  was  discussing.  He  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  his  way  to  Russia  overland,  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  region.  But  it  was 
a  long  trek  to  St  Petersburg,  so  instead  he 
sailed  to  Europe  and  then  travelled  by  train. 

In  Paris  he  met  the  first  official  Chinese  am¬ 
bassador  to  Britain  and  France,  Guo  Songtao, 
who  was  stupefied  at  his  lack  of  preparation 
and  concluded  that  the  mission  would  fail.  (A 


highly  respected  official,  Guo  was  hounded  mercilessly  for  agree¬ 
ing  to  sully  his  hands  with  foreigners;  he  lasted  only  three  years  in 
the  job.) 

At  court  in  Beijing  it  became  apparent  that  Chonghou  was  not 
entirely  sure  what  he  was  negotiating,  as  maps  he  sent  back  got 
some  of  the  placenames  wrong.  In  September  1879  he  agreed  a 
treaty  that,  instead  of  returning  territory  to  Oing  rule,  awarded  the 
tsar  a  number  of  important  parts  of  Xinjiang  and  gave  Russia  valu¬ 
able  long-term  trading  privileges  deep  in  Oing  territory.  It  was  an¬ 
other  unequal  treaty,  by  some  reckonings  the  most  unequal  of  all, 
and  certainly  the  most  inexplicable.  When  colleagues  in  Beijing 
registered  concerns  with  the  draft,  Chonghou  responded  that  the 
treaty  had  already  been  copied  out,  and  it  was  too  late  to  change  it. 
He  signed  the  document  in  October  and  set  sail. 

In  Beijing  the  uproar  began  before  he  arrived.  Cixi  denounced 
him;  the  court  ordered  that  he  be  imprisoned  and  tried  for  dis¬ 
obeying  the  throne,  since  he  had  signed  the  treaty  and  returned 
home  without  permission.  Scholars  wrote  letters  to  the  court 
waxing  on  about  his  “extremely  stupid”  and  “absurd”  diplomacy, 
agitating  for  his  execution  and  for  war.  By  March  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Thanks,  Queen  Victoria 

The  international  reaction  was  also  swift  and  furious.  The  notion 
that  the  Oing  would  execute  an  envoy,  and  renounce  a  treaty,  was 
offensive  to  the  Western  powers  (who  had  never  known  the 
wrong  end  of  an  unequal  treaty  with  China).  In  the  British  papers, 
where  he  had  been  mocked  a  decade  earlier,  Chonghou  was  now 
“An  Unfortunate  Ambassador”.  Wade,  the  British  minister,  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  Queen  Victoria  was  “much  shocked”  at  Chong¬ 
hou’s  fate,  and  pressed  for  a  pardon  in  her  name. 

With  Chonghou  in  prison,  Zeng  Jize,  son  of  a  celebrated  gen¬ 
eral,  Zeng  Guofan,  was  sent  to  Russia  to  renegotiate  the  treaty. 
Zeng’s  chief  qualifications  seem  to  have  been  arrogance  and  an 
unwillingness  to  compromise.  The  Russians  were  reluctant  to  go 
to  war,  and  ultimately  gave  the  Chinese  much  of  what  they  want¬ 
ed.  Zeng  returned  a  hero,  and  the  hardliners  learned  a  lesson  of 
dubious  value:  never  give  ground  to  foreigners. 

Chonghou  was  freed  in  August  1880.  The  Western  pleas  helped 
win  him  a  temporary  reprieve,  and  the  Russians  refused  to  rene¬ 
gotiate  should  he  be  executed.  To  them  the  initial  treaty  had  been 
made  in  good  faith,  and  the  recriminations  in  Beijing  were  an  in¬ 
sult.  Thus  Chonghou’s  final  failure  served  as  both  his  undoing  and 
his  eventual  salvation. 

Still  wealthy,  he  lived  a  comfortable  early  retirement  in  the  cap¬ 
ital,  reading  books  and  tending  to  his  flowers  and  fish  at  a  man¬ 
sion  with  overioo  rooms.  He  laboured  energetically  to  fill  it:  in  the 
last  13  years  of  his  life  he  fathered  six  more  children  with  a  concu¬ 
bine,  adding  to  the  nine  he  already  had.  He 
and  his  family  tried  tirelessly  to  rehabilitate 
his  reputation  until  long  after  his  death  in 
1893.  He  made  huge  donations  to  the  imperial 
coffers,  congratulating  Cixi  on  her  50th  birth¬ 
day,  but  got  little  in  return. 

Chonghou  always  felt  aggrieved.  From  the 
moment  of  his  release,  he  told  anyone  who 
would  listen  that  he  was  a  scapegoat;  one  of 
his  fiercest  critics  lamented  that  he  would  not 
just  “shut  up  at  home  and  regret  his  miscon¬ 
duct”.  He  almost  need  not  have  worried:  Chi¬ 
nese  historians  have  largely  ignored  him.- An 
exception  to  that  general  disdain,  Tang  Renze, 
writes  in  his  biography  of  Chonghou  that,  to 
profit  from  history,  we  must  learn  from  its 
“anti-heroes”.  Indeed-and  from  the  corrupt, 
hidebound  system  that  created  China’s  worst 
diplomat,  promoting  him  and  indulging  his 
failures,  until  the  last  one.  ■ 
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ONE  MASTER  OF 
LIGHT  DESERVES 
ANOTHER 


AT  THIS  YEAR’S  OPENING  OF  THE  RUKSMUSEUM,  REMBRANDT’S 
NIGHT  WATCH  WAS  GIVEN  NEW  STATE-OF-THE-ART  LED  LIGHTING 
BY  PHILIPS.  IN  2013,  TWO  MILLION  VISITORS  HAVE  ALREADY 
ENJOYED  THE  BRILLIANCE  OF  THIS  MASTERPIECE. 


SEE  YOU  IN  2014! 
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Temples  of  delight 


Museums  the  world  over  are  doing  amazingly  well,  says 
Fiammetta  Rocco.  But  can  they  keep  the  visitors  coming? 
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MUSEUMS  USED  TO  stand  for  something  old,  dusty,  boring  and  barely 
relevant  to  real  life.  Those  kinds  of  places  still  exist,  but  there  are  far  fewer 
of  them,  and  the  more  successful  ones  have  changed  out  of  all  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  range  they  cover  has  broadened  spectacularly  and  now  goes 
well  beyond  traditional  subjects  such  as  art  and  artefacts,  science  and 
history  (for  a  sample  of  oddball  specialities,  see  the  list  on  the  next  page). 

One  of  the  biggest  draws  is  con¬ 
temporary  art. 

To  be  sure,  museums  re¬ 
main  showcases  for  collections 
and  repositories  of  scholarship, 
but  they  have  also  become  pits  of 
popular  debate  and  places  where 
children  go  for  sleepovers  (pic¬ 
tured  at  the  British  Museum). 
They  are  no  longer  places  where 
people  look  on  in  awe  but  where 
they  learn  and  argue,  as  they 
would  at  universities  or  art 
schools.  Sir  Nicholas  Serota, 
director  of  Britain’s  Tate  galleries, 
describes  the  museum  as  “a  fo¬ 
rum  as  much  as  a  treasure  box”. 

The  statistics  suggest  that 
these  new-look  museums  are  do¬ 
ing  something  right.  Globally, 
numbers  have  burgeoned  from 
around  23,000  two  decades  ago 
to  at  least  55,000  now.  In  2012 
American  museums  received 
850m  visitors,  says  the  American 
Alliance  of  Museums.  That  is 
more  than  all  the  big-league 
sporting  events  and  theme  parks 
combined.  In  England  over  half 
the  adult  population  visited  a  museum  or  gallery  in  the  past  year,  the 
highest  share  since  the  government  began  collecting  such  statistics  in 
2005.  In  Sweden  three  out  of  four  adults  go  to  a  museum  at  least  once  a 
year  (though  not  all  Europeans  are  equally  keen).  The  Louvre  in  Paris,  the 
world’s  most  popular  museum,  had  10m  visitors  last  year,  1m  more  than 
in  2011.  China  will  soon  have  4,000  museums-still  only  a  quarter  the 
number  in  America,  but  it  is  racing  to  catch  up. 

A  world  of  choices 

On  the  face  of  it,  that  success  seems  surprising.  People  now  have 
more  choices  than  ever  before  in  how  to  spend  their  leisure.  Many  travel 
to  see  the  world,  but  mostly  the  world  comes  to  them,  often  via  television 
and  the  internet,  conveniently  delivered  to  their  laptops  or  smartphones. 
So  why  would  they  want  to  traipse  round  museums  if  most  of  the  stuff 
they  can  see  there  is  available  at  the  click  of  a  mouse? 

Some  of  the  new  enthusiasm  for  museums  is  explained  by  changes 
in  demand.  In  the  rich  world,  and  in  some  developing  countries  too,  the 
share  of  people  who  are  going  on  to  higher  education  has  risen  spectacu¬ 
larly  in  recent  decades.  Surveys  show  that  better-educated  folk  are  a  lot 
more  likely  to  be  museum-goers.  They  want  to  see  for  themselves  where 
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Museums  in  figures 
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•Definitions  of  'museum'  and  visitor¬ 
counting  methods  can  differ 
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►  they  fit  in  the  wider  world  and  look  to  museums  for  guidance, 
which  is  why  so  many  of  these  places  have  been  transformed 
from  “restrained  containers”  to  “exuberant  companions”,  as  Vic¬ 
toria  Newhouse  writes  in  her  book,  “Towards  a  New  Museum”. 

In  developed  countries  museums  are  being  championed 
by  a  wide  variety  of  interest  groups:  city  fathers  who  see  iconic 
buildings  and  great  collections  as  a  tourist  draw;  urban  planners 
who  regard  museums  as  a  magic  wand  to  bring  blighted  city 
areas  back  to  life;  media  that  like  to  hype  blockbuster  exhibi¬ 
tions;  and  rich  people  who  want  to  put  their  wealth  to  work  in 
the  service  of  philanthropy  (“a  way  for  the  rich  to  launder  their 
souls”,  as  one  director  put  it).  For  young  people  they  are  a  source 
of  something  authentic  and  intriguing  when  their  electronic 
entertainments  start  to  pall. 

In  the  more  affluent  parts  of  the  developing  world,  too,  mu¬ 
seum-building  has  flourished,  driven  mainly  by  governments 
that  want  their  countries  to  be  regarded  as  culturally  sophisticat¬ 
ed  (though  wealthy  private  individuals  are  also  playing  a  part). 
They  see  museums  as  symbols  of  confidence,  sources  of  public 
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Younger  and  wiser 

Demographic  profiles  of  core  museum  visitors* 

By  type  of  museum.  United  States,  2010,  % 
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education  and  places  in  which  a  young  country  can  present  a  na¬ 
tional  narrative.  Visitor  numbers  in  such  countries  are  also  rising 
fast,  boosted  by  a  growing  middle  class.  Some  hope  to  use  cultur¬ 
al  offerings  to  attract  many  more  foreign  tourists.  In  Qatar  and 
Abu  Dhabi,  for  instance,  a  clutch  of  new  museums  under  con¬ 
struction  is  meant  to  turn  the  Gulf  into  a  destination  for  visitors 
from  Europe,  Russia  and  South  Asia.  Chinese  museums  received 
more  than  500m  visits  last  year,  100m  more  than  in  2009. 

Atimeforworship 

Less  than  a  century  ago  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  who  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  over  30  years, 
published  a  personal  manifesto,  “Museum  Ideals:  of  Purpose 
and  Method”,  in  which  he  urged  curators  to  treat  museums  as 
having  a  holy  purpose.  Collections  should  be  contemplated  for 
their  aesthetic  qualities  alone,  he  argued,  with  no  need  for  narra¬ 
tive,  context  or  explanation.  The  best  place  to  do  that  was  in  the 
rarefied  surroundings  of  a  museum.  “A  museum  of  art”,  he 
wrote,  “is  in  essence  a  temple.” 

The  demolition  of  the  temple  started  with  the  opening  of 
the  Pompidou  Centre  in  Paris  in  1977.  Renzo  Piano  and  Richard 
Rogers  turned  the  museum’s  architecture  inside  out,  literally  and 
metaphorically.  They  put  the  utilitarian  air  shafts  and  escalators 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  painted  them  in  bright  prim¬ 
ary  colours  instead  of  hiding  them  away.  Inside,  visitors  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  move  from  the  permanent  collection  to  the  library 
and  back  again,  and  in  and  out  of  the  special  exhibitions.  As  if  to 
emphasise  that  this  museum  was  about  having  fun  as  much  as 
about  displaying  art,  jugglers  and  men  on  stilts  entertained  visi¬ 
tors  all  over  the  museum  plaza  in  the  fashionable  Marais  district. 
Ever  since,  cities  have  been  vying  to  put  up  increasingly  adven¬ 
turous  museum  buildings  and  entire  quarters  to  stake  their  claim 
as  cultural  centres  (see  box,  next  page). 

Not  all  of  what  Gilman  stood  for  has  been  swept  away. 
When  the  British  Museum  (bm)  opened  in  1759,  it  proclaimed  it¬ 
self  as  the  world’s  first  independent  national  museum  “for  all 
studious  and  curious  persons,  both  native  and  foreign-born”.  ►► 
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ATH  RIVING  CULTURAL  sector  is  an  essential 
part  of  what  makes  a  city  great,  along  with 
green  spaces  and  immigrants  who  bring 
renewal  and  vigour  to  city  life,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  McKinsey,  a  consultancy.  The 
opening  ofthe  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
Bilbao  in  northern  Spain  (pictured)  in  1997, 
20  years  after  the  Pompidou  Centre,  shows 
how  an  imaginatively  designed  museum 
commissioned  by  an  energetic  mayor  can 
help  turn  a  city  around. 

Visitors'  spendi n g  i  n  Bi  Ibao  in  the  first 
three  years  afterthe  museum  opened  raised 
overClOOm  ($110m)  in  taxes  for  the  regional 
government,  enough  to  recoup  the  con¬ 
struction  costs  and  leave  something  over. 
Lastyear  more  than  1m  people  visited  the 
museum,  at  least  half  of  them  from  abroad. 
This  was  the  third-highest  number  ever,  so 
the  building  continues  to  attract  visitors 
even  though  the  collection  on  display  is 
modest.  Other  cities  without  historic  cultur¬ 
al  centres  now  look  to  Bilbao  as  a  model  for 
what  vision  and  imagination  can  achieve. 

Over  the  next  decade  more  than  two 
dozen  new  cultural  centres  focused  on 
museums  are  due  to  be  builtin  various 
countries  (see  map,  previous  page),  at  an 
esti  m  ated  cost  of  $  2  5 0  bi  Hi  o  n ,  a  cco  rdi  n  g  to 
a  study  by  aea  Consulting,  a  New  York  firm 
that  specialises  in  cultural  projects.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  signed  and  concrete  is 
already  being  poured  on  some  of  them. 


The  mosttalked  about  are  Saadiyat 
Island,  a  museum  complexin  Abu  Dhabi  that 
will  be  home  to  local  offshoots  ofthe  Gug¬ 
genheim  and  the  Louvre,  and  the  West 
Kowloon  Cultural  Districtin  Hong  Kong, 
which  will  house  m+,  the  new  museum  of 
Chinese  contemporary  art,  Hong  Kong's 
answerto  London's  Tate  Modern. 

M+  has  secured  two  large  collections  of 
Chinese  contemporary  art  through  a  mixture 
of  gifts  and  purchases.  One  is  a  large  holding 
built  up  by  a  former  Swiss  ambassador  to 
Beijing,  Uli  Sigg;  the  second  was  accumulat¬ 
ed  by  a  mainland  businessman,  GuanYi.  The 
decision  to  award  the  38  pieces  to  Hong 
Kong  ratherthan  to  a  mainland  museum 
ruffled  feathers  in  Beijing.  With  four  years  to 
go  before  M+  opens,  it  is  already  set  to 
become  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  region. 

Plans  are  also  well  advanced  for  new 
cultural  hubs  centred  on  museumsin  Saudi 
Arabia  (Mecca),  Australia  (Perth),  Albania 
(Tirana)  and  Brazil  (Belo  Horizonte).  And 
what  will  be  Europe's  largest  museum,  the 
Mystetskyi  Arsenal,  with  50,000  square 
metres  (540,000  sq  ft)  of  exhibition  space,  is 
due  to  open  fully  in  Kiev,  Ukraine,  next  year. 

Belo  Horizonte,  in  south-east  Brazil,  is 
thetown  closest  to  a  remarkable  artand 
sculpture  park  known  aslnhotim,  founded  in 
the  1980s  by  Bernardo  Paz,  a  mining  mag¬ 
nate.  More  than  20  galleries  are  filled  with 


contemporary  art,  and  hundreds  of  other 
works,  many  of  them  specially  commis¬ 
sioned,  are  spread  across  2,000  hectares  of 
lush  parkland.  Inhotim  has  become  an  inter¬ 
national  art  destination,  with  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  visitors  a  year.  The  new 
cultural  hub  will  make  the  city  of  Belo  Hori¬ 
zonte  itself  part  of  the  draw. 

Such  cultural  hubs  need  a  clear  vision 
of  whatthey  can  offer  if  visitors  are  to  come 
more  than  once.  The  new  centrein  Perth,  an 
expanded  version  ofthe  existing  Western 
Australian  Museum,  is  relaunching  itself  as 
the  museum  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is 
already  planning  exhibitions  in  collaboration 
with  museums  in  Mumbai,  Muscat,  Abu  Dhabi 
and  Nairobi.  The  Mystetskyi  Arsenal  will  open 
next  year  with  a  magnificent  show  by  Uk¬ 
raine's  best-known  artist,  Kazimir  Malevich 
(187 9-19 3 5 ) .  B ut  it  is  n ot  clea r  h o w  it  i  nten ds 
to  fill  its  vast  spaces  after  that. 

The  example  ofthe  new  Ordos  Art 
Museum  in  Inner  Mongolia,  beautifully 
designed  by  a  firm  of  Beijing  architects, 
suggests  that  just  building  a  terrific  museum 
is  not  enough  to  ensure  success.  The  city  of 
Ordos  has  sprung  up  fast  and  is  relatively 
rich,  thanks  to  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas,  but 
the  museum  has  no  collections  and  precious 
few  plans  for  exhibitions.  No  wonderitis 
devoid  of  visitors.  There  may  be  a  lesson  here 
forthenew  cultural  centres  aboutto  be  built 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


►  That  remains  its  aim.  But  whereas  in  Gilman’s  day  curators 
reigned  supreme,  now  they  have  to  enchant  visitors  rather  than 
lecture  them.  Museums  offer  narratives  in  their  exhibitions,  pro¬ 
vide  a  context  for  objects  by  linking  them  to  other  people  and 
other  places,  work  with  digital  experts  to  enable  visitors  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  well  as  watch  and  listen,  and  create  innovative  public 
programmes  to  bring  in  the  young  and  the  inexperienced. 

According  to  Kenneth  Hudson,  a  British  museum  trend- 
spotter  and  author  of  “Museums  of  Influence”,  “the  most  funda¬ 
mental  change  that  has  affected  museums  is  the  now  almost  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  that  they  exist  in  order  to  serve  the  public.” 
Some  people  may  turn  up  their  noses,  fearing  that  some  of  what 


goes  on  in  museums  these  days  is  getting  too  close  to  being  mere 
entertainment.  But  modern  visitors  like  being  entertained,  and 
are  likely  to  drift  away  unless  museums  can  connect  with  them 
both  intellectually  and  emotionally. 

The  money  for  all  this  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Some  institutions  were  privately  founded  and  continue  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  funded,  others  are  entirely  state-financed.  In  recent  years 
public  funding  throughout  the  developed  world  has  been 
squeezed,  so  museums  have  had  to  become  more  adept  at  rais¬ 
ing  money  themselves,  and  the  barriers  between  the  two  tradi¬ 
tional  funding  models  have  become  more  fluid.  Most  institu¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  America  and  Australia  now  live  on  a  mix  of  ►► 
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►  public,  corporate  and  individual  support.  Even  in  Germany, 
where  culture  has  traditionally  been  seen  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  state,  the  climate  is  getting  harsher.  The  main  museums  in 
Berlin  are  now  expected  to  raise  at  least  8.5%  of  their  annual  op¬ 
erating  budget  in  ticket  sales  and  sponsorship. 

One  handy  source  of  income  is  to  make  loans  of  artworks 
to  galleries  abroad.  Berlin’s  Gemaldegalerie  has  been  able  to 
raise  €im  ($i.3m)  by  lending  its  two  Vermeers  to  museums  in 
Japan.  The  Picasso  Museum  in  Paris  raised  €3om  of  the  €som  it 
needed  for  its  current  makeover  from  lending  works  to  muse¬ 
ums  abroad.  Axel  Riiger,  director  of  the  Van  Gogh  Museum  in 
Amsterdam,  says  he  has  a  list  as  long  as  his  arm  of  foreign  muse¬ 
ums  clamouring  to  borrow  some  of  his  most  famous  paintings. 

A  big  institution  such  as  the  bm  costs  about  fioom  ($i6om) 
a  year  to  run,  of  which  40%  goes  on  staff  alone.  Every  pound 
from  the  Treasury  is  more  than  matched  by  a  pound  the  muse¬ 
um  raises  itself.  Admission  charges  for  public  museums  in  Brit¬ 
ain  were  scrapped  by  a  Labour  government  in  2001,  though  mu¬ 
seums  mostly  ask  for  voluntary  donations.  But  the  bm  has  also 
made  great  efforts  to  strengthen  its  marketing  and  fund-raising 
and  to  sell  its  expertise.  One  way  of  doing  that  is  to  provide  con¬ 
sultancy  services  to  new  foreign  museums;  a  contract  with  the 
Zayed  National  Museum  in  Abu  Dhabi,  which  will  open  in  2016, 
is  thought  to  be  earning  the  bm  as  much  as  £iom  a  year. 

How  to  win  Friends 

Museums  in  America  have  traditionally  been  supported 
by  rich  individuals  offering  private  endowments,  but  even  there 
museums  enjoy  some  state  largesse  in  the  form  of  tax  breaks  for 
donors  and  lenders,  as  well  as  rules  favouring  not-for-profit  or¬ 
ganisations  (see  main  chart  earlier  in  this  article  for  a  breakdown 
of  America’s  museum  finance).  Other  than  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  entrance  fees  as  a  source  of  income  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  insignificant.  When  at  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Art  they 
shrank  to  just  2%  of  annual  income,  the  trustees  approved  the 
launch  of  a  radical  new  scheme:  visitors  sign  up  to  a  member¬ 
ship  programme  known  as  dma  Friends  that  gives  them  free  ad¬ 
mission  if  they  provide  their  names,  e-mail  addresses  and  zip 
codes.  Since  January  35,000  people  have  joined,  and  they  are 
signing  up  at  a  rate  of  800  a  week.  The  personal  information 
they  provide  is  overlaid  with  details  from  the  census,  allowing 
the  museum  to  work  out  who  their  visitors  are  and  exactly 
where  they  come  from.  Philanthropists  love  the  scheme  because 
it  makes  the  use  of  their  money  more  transparent. 

Not  all  museums  are  doing  equally  well.  Landmarks  such 
as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  the  bm,  the 
Louvre  and  the  newly  refurbished  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam 
steam  on  at  full  capacity.  Small  local  museums  also  enjoy  strong 
support  from  their  communities.  But  historic  houses  and  history 
museums  are  less  popular  than  they  used  to  be,  and  museums 
that  cater  for  young  visitors  now  have  to  compete  with  an  array 
of  other  attractions. 

And  all  museums,  whether  privately  financed  or  funded 
by  the  state,  are  affected  by  the  economic  cycle.  In  Spain,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  public  funding  has  been  slashed,  so  the  many  new  muse¬ 
ums  that  have  been  built  in  the  past  two  decades  are  now  strug¬ 
gling  to  cover  their  running  costs.  And  in  cities  whose  economic 
fortunes  have  declined,  museums  suffer  too.  Detroit  has  $18  bil¬ 
lion-worth  of  debt,  and  on  December  3rd  was  granted  protec¬ 
tion  from  its  creditors.  One  proposal  being  considered  for  raising 
money  is  that  it  sell  its  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Bruegel  the 
Elder,  Van  Gogh  and  Matisse,  valued  at  $1  billion  a  decade  ago. 

Even  so,  new  museums  are  still  being  opened  every  day, 
and  in  the  West  most  of  them  are  for  contemporary  art,  because 
that  seems  to  be  the  biggest  draw  just  now.  ■ 


Why  so  many  museums  are  venturing  into  new  works 

IT  WAS  A  dark,  damp  winter  in  2003  when  Olafur  Eliasson 
came  to  London.  The  36-year-old  Danish-Icelandic  artist, 
who  specialised  in  large-scale  sculptures  and  installations,  had  a 
plan  for  Tate  Modern:  the  “Weather  Project”  (pictured).  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  ceiling  of  the  Turbine  Hall  with  a  mirror  and  filled  some 
humidifiers  with  a  mix  of  sugar  and  water  to  create  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  mist.  Visitors  lay  on  the  floor  to  watch  a  giant  sun  made  out  of 
hundreds  of  yellow  lights  rise  out  of  the  gloom,  arranging  them¬ 
selves  in  distinctive  groups  to  see  their  small  reflections  on  the 
ceiling.  Over  the  five  months  the  installation  was  open,  more 
than  2m  people  came  to  bask  in  a  glow  that  was  at  once  primeval 
and  warmly  communal. 

The  “Weather  Project”  made  the  global  reputation  of  Tate 
Modern,  which  opened  in  2000  to  a  mixed  reception.  Though  its 
building  was  vast  and  impressive,  its  collection  was  small  and  ►► 
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►  unremarkable.  Mr  Eliasson’s  work  was  a  perfect  example  of 
what  the  museum  was  trying  to  do:  create  an  experience  in 
which  the  visitors  themselves  play  a  big  part  by  harnessing  tech¬ 
nology  to  an  artist’s  imagination.  This  was  the  new  contempo¬ 
rary  art,  and  the  public  loved  it. 

Most  significant  new  museums  or  museum  wings  built  in 
the  rich  world  over  the  past  decade  have  been  for  contemporary 
art.  (The  few  exceptions  include  Alice  Walton’s  enormous  Crys¬ 
tal  Bridges  Museum  of  American  Art  in  Arkansas,  which  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  19th  century.)  Several  dozen  such  new  buildings 
have  been  completed  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  alone  in  cities  as  diverse  as 
Buenos  Aires,  Cleveland,  Cracow,  Rome, 

Oslo  and  Sydney. 

Contemporary  art  seems  to  be  what 
the  public  wants-and  artists,  their  deal¬ 
ers  and  museums  are  happy  to  supply  it. 

Since  the  1960s  art-lovers  have  become  accustomed  to  accelerat¬ 
ing  change.  As  veterans  of  cinema,  television  and  more  recently 
computer  games  and  the  internet,  they  are  used  to  mixing  visual 
languages  and  receptive  to  new  ideas,  however  off-the-wall. 
“The  interest  in  contemporary  art  is  much  broader,  much  richer 
and  much  deeper  than  it  was  when  I  started  out  30  years  ago,” 
says  Paul  Schimmel,  a  Los  Angeles  curator-turned-dealer. 

Among  museums,  grand  institutions  like  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  N ew  York  are  seen  as  stuffier  than  the  Kunsthallen, 
the  not-for-profit  municipal  art  galleries  found  in  many  German 
cities.  Earlier  this  year  the  Ludwig  Museum  in  Cologne  opened  a 
retrospective  by  Andrea  Fraser  with  a  video  of  the  artist  having 
sex  with  one  of  her  collectors.  Los  Angeles-based  Ms  Fraser  is 
well  represented  in  public  collections  in  Britain,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  considered  too  daring  for  an  American  retrospective. 

The  rise  of  contemporary  art  is  closely  related  to  the  growth 
in  the  art  market,  which  has  become  global  in  its  reach.  Success¬ 
ful  sales  at  the  main  international  auction  houses,  Sotheby’s  and 
Christie’s,  generate  a  vast  amount  of  publicity.  This  makes  life 
easier  for  dealers  who  need  to  persuade  collectors  that  contem¬ 
porary  art  is  worth  huge  sums.  Jeff  Koons’s  “Balloon  Dog”,  a  ten- 
foot-high  shiny  steel  sculpture,  comes  in  an  edition  of  five,  each  a 
different  colour.  All  the  owners  are  world-class  collectors  such  as 
Eli  Broad  and  Francois  Pinault.  When  the  orange  one  was  sold  at 
Christie’s  in  New  York  last  month  it  fetched  $58.4m,  a  record  auc¬ 
tion  price  for  a  work  by  a  living  artist. 

Collectors  want  to  be  sure  that  the  art  they  are  buying  is  of 
museum  quality  and  widely  sought  after,  and  that  it  is  part  of  a 
long  art-historical  tradition.  To  reassure  them,  dealers  increasing¬ 
ly  turn  their  showrooms  into  museum  lookalikes.  When  Larry 
Gagosian,  a  famous  dealer,  showed  a  series  of  Richard  Serra’s 
massive  steel  sculptures,  “Torqued  Toruses”,  in  one  of  his  galler¬ 
ies  in  London  in  2008,  he  presented  each  one  on  its  own  in  a 
white-walled  room.  The  settings  echoed  the  artist’s  40-year  ret¬ 
rospective  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  in  2007 
and  a  show  at  the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris  a  year  later. 

In  the  past  three  decades  thousands  of  people  have  be¬ 
come  super-rich,  many  of  them  in  the  financial  sector  in  New 
York,  London  and  Hong  Kong  and  in  natural  resources  in  Austra¬ 
lia  and  Central  Asia.  Since  the  2008  financial  crisis,  investment 
consultants  have  taken  to  advising  wealthy  clients  that  art  is  a 
good  way  to  diversify  their  portfolios.  Contemporary  art  has 
become  the  universal  benchmark  for  the  new  rich. 

An  early  ambition  for  many  of  them  is  to  join  a  museum 
board.  In  America  the  unwritten  rule  is  to  “give  or  get  out  of  the 
kitchen”;  board  members  are  often  a  museum’s  biggest  donors. 
In  exchange,  membership  of  a  museum  board  offers  them  entry 
to  exclusive  social  circles  and  marks  them  out  as  serious  art  col¬ 


lectors.  This  is  part  of  a  long  tradition:  wealthy  benefactors  were 
responsible  for  starting  many  museums  in  the  19th  century. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  50  trustees  and  49  former 
board  members  who  are  now  life  trustees.  Its  director,  Douglas 
Druick,  says  that  keeping  the  trustees  happy  takes  up  at  least  a 
quarter  of  his  time.  He  expects  to  be  out  with  them  four  nights  a 
week  and  recently  had  a  record  run  of  14  nights  in  a  row. 

Being  attentive  has  paid  off.  When  the  board  decided  that 
the  Art  Institute  needed  a  new  contemporary  art  wing,  trustees 
agreed  to  cover  a  significant  part  of  the  $30om  cost.  It  is  now 


Contemporary  art  seems  to  be  what  the  public 
wants— and  artists ,  their  dealers  and  museums  are 
happy  to  supply  it 


open,  and  Mr  Druick  (who  likes  to  remind  people  that  his  insti¬ 
tute  was  the  first  American  museum  to  show  Picasso)  thinks  that 
it  has  encouraged  donors  to  hand  over  or  promise  more  than  300 
works,  including  several  “pivotal  private  collections”,  which 
would  not  have  been  forthcoming  without  it. 

Perhaps  understandably,  museums  want  the  setting  they 
provide  for  their  contemporary  displays  to  be  as  new  as  the  art 
itself.  In  Los  Angeles  Eli  Broad’s  new  museum  will  open  late  next 
year  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  has  big  renova¬ 
tion  plans.  In  New  York  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  is 
building  a  new  outpost  designed  by  Renzo  Piano,  an  architect  of 
the  Pompidou  Centre,  close  to  the  fashionable  High  Line  park  in 
Manhattan.  It  will  allow  the  museum  to  exhibit  three  times  as 
much  work  as  it  does  now,  including  its  collection  of  contempo¬ 
rary  art.  Not  to  be  outdone,  New  York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  is  separating  its  modern  and  contemporary  collection  from 
its  19th-century  European  paintings  and  giving  it  a  new  home  of 
its  own:  the  building  the  Whitney  is  due  to  vacate. 

In  Britain,  even  the  grand  330-year-old  Ashmolean  Muse¬ 
um  in  Oxford,  which  used  to  house  the  stuffed  body  of  the  last 
dodo  in  Europe,  is  planning  to  build  itself  a  new  gallery  for  con¬ 
temporary  art.  In  July  it  announced  a  partnership  with  two 
renowned  American  collectors,  Andrew  and  Christine  Hall.  To 
start  with,  Sir  Norman  Rosenthal,  a  controversial  curator  and  art 
historian,  will  be  putting  on  three  displays  from  the  Halls’  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  Ashmolean.  Both  sides  hope  the  relationship  will 
become  closer.  ■ 


r 


Superstars 

Ten  most  popular  modern  art  museums*,  by  2012  visitors, 
(Opening  year) 


Tate  Modern,  London  (2000) 


II 


Pompidou  Centre,  Paris  (1977) 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York  (1929) 
Reina  Sofia,  Madrid  (1992) 

Saatchi  Gallery,  London  (1985) 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  Valencia  (1989) 

National  Museum  of  Modern  & 
Contemporary  Art,  Seoul  (1969) 
Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York  (1939) 

Museu  Picasso,  Barcelona  (1963) 

Mori  Art  Museum,  Tokyo  (2003) 


Sources:  The  Art  Newspaper,  individual  museums 


•Holding  mainly  20th-century  and  later 
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China 

Mad  about  museums 


China  is  building  thousands  of  new  museums,  but 

how  willit  fill  them? 

THE  RED  BRICK  CONTEMPORARY  ART  MUSEUM  can  be 

found  beyond  Beijing’s  fifth  ring  road,  in  an  area  so  recently 
urbanised  it  is  still  called  Hegezhuang  Village.  The  street  up  to  it  is 
wide  and  dusty.  Opposite,  two  dogs  lie  panting  outside  the  Or¬ 
chard  restaurant  where  workmen  have  put  down  their  trowels 
and  are  sipping  tea  in  the  midday  heat.  Despite  the  unpromising 
setting,  the  museum  looks  as  if  it  had  been  lowered  into  place 
that  very  morning.  The  brickwork  is  shiny,  the  yellow  lettering 
bright.  Inside  the  air-conditioning  hums  throughout  the  seven 
exhibition  spaces  and  all  the  lights  are  on.  Yet,  except  for  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  works  in  one  small  corner  near  the  entrance,  the  museum 
has  absolutely  nothing  on  display.  It  is  like  walking  into  an  emp¬ 
ty  Olympic  swimming  pool. 

The  Red  Brick  was  completed  more  than  a  year  ago  by  an 
up-and-coming  property  developer,  Yan  Zhijie,  from  Xingtai,  a 
small  town  about  350km  south-west  of  Beijing.  It  exemplifies 
what  Jeffrey  Johnson,  director  of  Columbia  University’s  China 
Megacities  Lab,  calls  the  “museumification”  of  China:  a  building 
boom  so  frothy  it  is  running  away  with  itself.  Not  just  in  Beijing 
and  Shanghai  but  also  in  the  second-  and  third-tier  cities  beyond, 
new  museums  are  hatching  out  every  day,  many  of  them  still 
without  collections  and  curators.  “We’ve  seen  museum-build¬ 
ing  booms  elsewhere,”  Mr  Johnson  says,  “but  nothing  of  this 
sustained  magnitude  and  pace.” 

In  1949,  when  the  Communist  Party  took  control,  China 
had  just  25  museums.  Many  were  burned  down  during  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution  of  1966-76  and  their  collections  dispersed.  But 
the  rapid  growth  and  urbanisation  that  accompanied  Deng 
Xiaoping’s  “reform  and  opening  up”  policies  after  1978  also 
launched  a  museum-building  boom  that  did  far  more  than  sim¬ 
ply  replace  what  had  been  lost.  Every  provincial  capital  now 
seems  to  be  constructing  a  new  museum,  or  upgrading  one  it  has 
already.  This  is  seen  as  a  good  way  to  kickstart  a  cultural  pro¬ 
gramme,  even  if  the  building  has  nothing  to  display  for  a  while. 
Rich  Chinese  collectors  are  also  putting  up  private  museums  to 
show  off  their  treasures. 

According  to  the  current 
five-year  plan,  China  was  to 
have  3,500  museums  by  2015, 
a  target  it  achieved  three  years 
early.  Last  year  a  record  451 
new  museums  opened,  push¬ 
ing  the  total  by  the  end  of  2012 
to  3,866,  says  An  Laishun,  vice- 
president  of  the  China  Muse¬ 
ums  Association.  By  contrast, 
in  America  only  20-40  muse¬ 
ums  a  year  were  built  in  the 
decade  before  the  2008  finan¬ 
cial  crash. 

Public  museums  have 
not  traditionally  been  part  of 
Chinese  culture.  The  great  im¬ 
perial  collections  of  Chinese 
jade,  cloisonne  and  porcelain 


The  spirit  and  soul  of  the  nation 


were  kept  in  the  Summer  Palace  in  Beijing’s  Forbidden  City  and 
seen  by  only  a  chosen  few.  In  1948-49,  after  the  Japanese  invasion 
and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Kuomintang 
forces  shipped  230,000  of  the  best  pieces  to  Taiwan,  where  they 
remained  after  the  communists  gained  power  on  the  mainland. 
Some  of  what  was  left  behind  can  still  be  seen  today  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  in  Beijing,  but  no  museum  in  China  has  anything 
like  the  treasures  in  the  National  Palace  Museum  in  Taipei. 

Cultivating  culture 

Chinese  officials  want  to  change  that.  They  point  out  that 
the  great  cities  of  the  world-New  York,  Paris,  London-all  have 
important  museums,  and  China  should  too.  They  want  to  show 
off  their  ancient  culture  to  locals  and  foreigners  alike,  and  talk  of 
the  importance  of  remembering  the  past  and  of  educating  the 
younger  generation. 

In  2009  a  State  Council  meeting  upgraded  culture  to  the 
level  of  a  strategic  industry.  The  current  five-year  plan  for  2011-15 
spells  out  government  policy  in  detail.  Culture  is  the  “spirit  and 
soul  of  the  nation”,  it  says,  and  a  powerful  force  for  the  country’s 
development.  Over  time  culture  is  to  become  a  “pillar  industry”, 
loosely  defined  as  one  that  makes  up  at  least  5%  of  the  country’s 
gross  domestic  product.  That  is  twice  what  it  contributes  now, 
even  after  a  decade  of  expanding  at  15-20%  a  year.  Museums  are 
an  integral  part  of  this  policy,  and  they  are  multiplying  rapidly- 
too  rapidly  in  many  cases.  Building  up  and  displaying  collec¬ 
tions,  planning  exhibitions,  training  curators,  conservators  and 
other  museum  staff,  and  devising  educational  programmes  lag 
far  behind  museum-building. 

In  Beijing  the  government  is  planning  to  turn  part  of  the 
Olympic  park,  built  for  the  2008  games,  into  a  culture  hub,  with 
three  new  museums,  an  opera  house  and  a  new  national  library. 
One  of  the  star  attractions  will  be  the  new  National  Art  Museum 
of  China  (namoc).  The  current  namoc  in  the  city  centre  was 
part  of  an  earlier  construction  wave  in  1958.  Five  storeys  high  and 
with  8,300  square  metres  of  exhibition  space,  it  is  a  third  of  the 
size  of  the  Pompidou  Centre  and  has  nowhere  to  expand.  The 
new  namoc,  close  to  the  798  art  district  in  the  north-east  of  the 
city,  will  be  six  times  as  big  as  the  current  museum.  The  winning 
bid  for  its  design,  by  Jean  Nouvel,  a  French  architect,  is  based  on 
the  Chinese  symbol  for  the  number  one.  namoc’s  director,  Fan 
Di’an,  is  thrilled  with  it,  but  construction  has  not  yet  started. 

namoc  currently  holds  110,000  works,  mainly  Chinese 
art  made  after  the  fall  of  the  Oing  dynasty  in  1911.  The  permanent 
display  includes  a  selection  of  these,  some  Oing-dynasty  scrolls 
and,  on  the  top  floor,  a  show  of  about  100  indifferent  foreign 
paintings  donated  by  a  German  collector,  Peter  Ludwig.  ►► 


I  From  red  books 

to  guide  books 

Number  of  museums  in  China,  '000 


Source:  China  Museums  Association 
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•  Until  recently  culture  was  seen  as  strictly  the  party’s  pre¬ 
serve,  but  now  the  boom  in  public-museum  building  is  being 
echoed  in  the  private  sector.  Rich  collectors  want  to  put  their  trea¬ 
sures  on  display  in  expensive  new  showcases.  Many  new  muse¬ 
ums  are  also  being  built  as  part  of  new  property  projects  to  help 
get  them  planning  permission.  Some  may  never  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  their  stated  purpose. 

“We  Chinese  are  very  good  at  building  hardware,”  com¬ 
mented  your  correspondent’s  interpreter  after  leaving  yet  anoth¬ 
er  half-empty  museum,  this  time  in  Shanghai.  “Building  soft¬ 
ware  is  another  matter  altogether.”  In  China’s  museum  world, 
“software”  covers  everything  from  building  up  collections  to  ac¬ 
tually  running  the  place.  Private  museums  that  have  succeeded 
in  this  include  the  Ullens  Centre  for  Contemporary  Art  (ucca) 
in  Beijing  and  two  new  museums  in  Shanghai,  the  Aurora  (a  trea¬ 
sure  trove  of  ancient  bronzes  and  jades  designed  by  Tadao  Ando, 
a  Japanese  architect)  and  the  Rockbund  Art  Museum  (a  thriving 
contemporary-art  centre). 

The  best  of  these  satisfy  a  growing  public  demand  for  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Mao  Zedong  generation  was  taught  that  China’s  tradi¬ 
tional  art  was  backward  and  not  worth  bothering  about.  Now 
young  Chinese  are  interested  in  both  traditional  and  contempo¬ 
rary  art.  One  area  that  has  recently  gained  a  following  is  contem¬ 
porary  Chinese  ink  painting,  a  new  take  on  an  old  tradition  by 
young  artists.  “Fresh  Ink”,  a  small  exhibition  of  ten  artists  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  2010,  and  a  bigger  show,  “Ink 
Art”,  which  opened  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  earlier  this  month,  have  attracted  much  attention  in  China. 

What  do  we  do  for  an  encore? 

But  the  boom  is  still  somewhat  hit-and-miss.  The  Power 
Station  of  Art  (pictured),  a  former  industrial  building  similar  to 
London’s  Tate  Modern,  was  converted  in  less  than  a  year  (a  re¬ 
cord  in  Chinese  museum-building)  and  opened  in  time  to  host 
the  Shanghai  Bienniale  in  2012,  curated  by  an  energetic  artist  and 
teacher,  Qiu  Zhijie.  By  the  time  that  closed,  though,  the  Power 
Station  was  running  out  of  steam:  it  had  no  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  to  speak  of  and  found  it  hard  to  recruit  full-time  curators. 
Now  it  is  virtually  empty  much  of  the  time. 

Two  huge  new  museums  of  contemporary  art  are  about  to 
be  opened  in  Shanghai:  one  by  Liu  Yiqian  and  his  wife,  Wang 
Wei,  one  of  Shanghai’s  “super-collector”  couples,  the  other  by 
Budi  Tek,  a  Chinese-Indonesian  collector  known  for  his  trophy 
pieces  by  Maurizio  Cattelan,  an  Italian  sculptor  and  installation 
artist.  Both  will  open  with  much  fanfare,  but  may  have  trouble 
finding  a  role  for  themselves  in  the  longer  term. 

One  headache  is  dealing  with  the  authorities,  not  least  be- 


MUSEUMS 


cause  so  little  of  China’s  cultural  policy  is  made  explicit.  Private 
museums  have  to  put  up  costly  bonds  or  obtain  import  licences 
to  bring  in  art  from  abroad,  even  temporarily.  Mr  Tek  had  hoped 
to  place  Mr  Cattelan’s  seminal  “Olive  TVee”,  a  living  tree  planted 
in  a  cube  of  earth,  in  the  entrance  to  his  new  museum,  but  found 
himself  stumped  by  China’s  phyto-sanitary  inspectors  when  he 
tried  to  import  it  from  Spain. 

Chinese  sensitivities  about  history  and  politics  can  also  be 
hard  to  assess.  Exhibitions  about  the  Cultural  Revolution,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  more  likely  to  be  permitted  in  private  museums  than 
public  ones,  and  far  from  Beijing  rather  than  in  the  capital;  there 
is  one  in  Chengdu  and  a  smaller  one  in  Shantou,  both  in  the 
south.  And  when  relations  with  Japan  became  fraught  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Shanghai  Bienniale  in  2012,  the  Tokyo  pavilion  was 
abruptly  cancelled.  At  other  times  Japanese  artists  are  often  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Beijing’s  galleries. 

In  contemporary  art,  with  its  ironies  and  its  multiple  read¬ 
ings,  Chinese  artists  test  the  patience  of  officialdom.  The  bound¬ 
aries  are  fluid,  but  most  Chinese  know  how  far  they  can  push 
them.  Zhang  Peili,  the  director  of  the  ocat  Contemporary  Art 
Terminal  in  Shanghai,  a  well-established  private  gallery,  offers  a 
list  of  prohibited  items:  “A  show  about  Falun  Gong,  the  Dalai 
Lama  or  the  Tiananmen  Square  uprising;  anything  that  insults 
our  national  leaders;  or  any  art  that  shows  private  parts.”  ■ 

Future  strategies 

Feeding  the 
culture-vultures 

What  museums  must  do  to  satisfy  an  Increasingly 
demanding  public 

MUSEUMS  ARE  MEANT  to  preserve  and  safeguard  the  col¬ 
lections  entrusted  to  them,  which  makes  them  naturally 
conservative.  Yet  with  public  funds  likely  to  remain  tight  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  private  money  free  to  back  institutions 
that  are  seen  as  winners,  they  will  have  to  do  some  innovative 
thinking  over  the  next  20  years,  both  to  deal  with  unavoidable 
change  and  to  seize  new  opportunities. 

The  obvious  winners  will  be  big  institutions  in  the  main 
capital  cities  that  attract  high-spending  tourists,  though  even 
some  of  those  could  do  much  better.  The  Louvre,  for  example,  is 
overcrowded,  badly  lit  and  poorly  signposted.  Up  to  30,000  peo¬ 
ple  a  day  head  for  the  “Mona  Lisa”,  so  her  smile  gets  lost  in  the 
crush.  And  the  pickpocketing  round  I.M.  Pei’s  pyramid  entrance 
has  become  so  notorious  that  in  April  the  staff  went  on  strike. 

By  contrast,  the  ten-year  revamp  of  the  Rijksmuseum  in 
Amsterdam  has  turned  out  to  be  worth  the  wait.  The  great  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  Dutch  golden  age  are  displayed  alongside  weaponry, 
ships’  models  and  felt  hats.  The  lighting  may  well  be  the  best  of  ►► 


I  For  rainy  days 

People  who  have  visited  a  museum  or  gallery  in  the  past  12  months 
%  polled,  2013 


Sweden  Nether-  Britain  Germany  France  Italy  Spain  Poland  Portugal  Greece 
lands 

Source:  Eurobarometer 
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►  its  kind,  allowing  visitors  to  see  exactly  how  Vermeer  painted 
ermine  or  to  pick  out  the  many  shades  of  white  that  Pieter  Jansz 
Saenredam  used  in  his  pictures  of  church  interiors. 

Small,  niche  museums  with  imaginative  leadership  are 
also  likely  to  retain  a  devoted  following.  Ask  museum  directors 
to  pick  a  favourite,  and  many  give  the  same  answer:  the  Chichu 
Art  Museum  on  Naoshima  island  in  southern  Japan.  Designed 
by  Tadao  Ando,  the  building  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  Inside  there 
are  a  few  carefully  selected  installations.  Visitors  arrive  by  boat 
and  are  encouraged  to  stay  the  night  so  they  can  see  James  Tur- 
rell’s  “Open  Sky”  installation  at  sunset. 

Second-tier  museums  that  try  to  be  encyclopedic  on  limit¬ 
ed  funds  will  have  a  hard  time.  The  outlook  for  public  funding  of 
museums,  especially  in  Europe,  is  bleak.  Many  provincial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  America  may  also  suffer.  Museums  there  are  registered 
as  not-for-profit  organisations  to  take  advantage  of  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  tax  concessions.  But  this  arrangement  is  now  coming  under 
pressure  because  some  see  it  as  a  way  of  using  poor  people’s  tax 
money  to  pay  for  rich  people’s  cultural  pastimes. 

Preaching  to  the  converted 

Museum  visitors  in  Europe  and  America  are  still  over¬ 
whelmingly  well-educated,  white,  middle-aged  and  middle- 
class,  though  London’s  v& a  proudly  points  out  that  last  year  19% 
of  the  visits  made  to  its  three  museums  were  by  people  from  eth¬ 
nic-minority  backgrounds.  At  the  Gemaldegalerie  in  Berlin,  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  historical  paintings  in  Europe,  it 
would  be  fairly  unusual  to  run  into  a  family  of  Turkish  immi¬ 
grants,  concedes  its  director,  Bemd  Lindemann. 

In  America  minorities  make  up  a  third  of  the  population 
but  account  for  only  20%  of  museum  staff  and  9%  of  visitors.  The 
opening  of  a  proposed  Museum  of  African  Art  in  Manhattan  has 
been  postponed  five  times  for  lack  of  funds.  Last  summer  the 
board  changed  its  name  to  the  New  Africa  Centre  and  expanded 
its  remit  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  money  it  needs  to  finish  it. 

In  about  30  years  only  half  of  America’s  population  will  be 
white.  If  museums  are  to  be  relevant  to  their  local  communities 
and  keep  up  the  flow  of  visitors,  especially  in  western  and  south¬ 
ern  states,  they  will  have  to  appeal  to  radically  different  audi¬ 
ences  and  rethink  their  relationships  with  those  who  will  be  vot¬ 
ing  on  public  funding  for  museums  in  future. 

Today’s  museums  are  acutely  aware  that  their  visitors  have 
more  and  more  choices  about  how  they  spend  their  time  and 
money.  Elizabeth  Merritt  of  the  Centre  for  the  Future  of  Muse- 


Consumers 
of  culture 
now  prefer 
to  decide 
for  them¬ 
selves  how 
they  want 
knowledge 
and 

information 
served  up  to 
them 


ums  in  Washington,  dc,  calls  it 
the  “unbundling  of  cultural  ex¬ 
periences”.  Even  museum  en¬ 
thusiasts  may  not  necessarily 
have  to  visit  the  building.  A  film 
of  a  recent  exhibition  about 
Pompei  at  the  bm  has  been 
screened  in  more  than  1,000  cin¬ 
emas  in  51  countries. 

Consumers  of  culture  now 
prefer  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  they  want  knowledge  and 
information  served  up  to  them, 
as  testified  by  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  pop-up  museums  and 
crowdsourced  projects.  “They 
want  the  opportunity  to  play  in 
our  sandbox,”  says  Ms  Merritt. 

Curators,  who  used  to  be  seen 
(and  saw  themselves)  as  experts, 
are  now  having  to  act  more  like 
facilitators  or  mentors. 

To  keep  the  public  coming 
and  ensure  their  own  survival, 
museums  need  to  try  much 
harder  to  give  their  visitors  what 
they  want.  Many  institutions  in 
the  West  already  understand 
that.  Now  developing  countries 
are  waking  up  to  the  idea  as  well, 
and  not  before  time.  In  India,  for 
instance,  most  museums  are  moribund.  The  National  Museum 
in  Delhi  has  been  without  a  director  for  the  past  seven  years.  In 
Kolkata’s  Indian  Museum,  the  region’s  oldest  and  biggest,  it  is  not 
just  the  bear  that  is  losing  its  stuffing;  the  whole  collection  is  in 
such  bad  shape  that  in  September  it  closed  down 
until  further  notice. 

But  there  is  one  shining  exception:  the  century-old  Prince  of 
Wales  Museum  in  Mumbai,  which  now  has  a  tongue-twisting 
new  name-the  Chhatrapati  Shivaji  Maharaj  Vastu  Sangraha- 
laya-that  abbreviates  to  csmvs.  Until  recently  the  csmvs  was 
as  dilapidated  as  the  rest,  but  today  the  museum  has  over  irn  visi¬ 
tors  a  year,  a  handsome  government  subsidy  and  a  devoted 
group  of  private  fund-raisers.  What  saved  it  was  a  decision  in 
2007  to  do  things  differently.  When  its  energetic  director,  Sabya- 
sachi  Mukherjee,  asked  his  staff  what  it  should  be  doing,  chief 
among  the  ideas  put  forward  was  to  reach  out  far  more,  not  just 
to  Mumbai  city-dwellers  who  would  normally  never  think  of 
visiting  a  museum  but  to  other  museums  around  the  world. 
Now  the  csmvs  has  partnerships  with  the  bm,  the  Getty  and 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art. 

Such  international  partnerships  are  about  much  more  than 
money.  Neil  MacGregor,  the  bm’s  director,  believes  that  muse¬ 
ums  can  be  a  force  for  nation-building  and  peace.  This  month  his 
institution  sent  its  famous  Cyrus  cylinder  (pictured)  to  Mumbai 
as  part  of  a  journey  that  has  already  taken  it  to  Iran  and  America. 
The  2,600-year-old  clay  cylinder  is  covered  in  cuneiform  script 
proclaiming  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  emperor  of  Persia,  would 
allow  anyone  who  had  been  imprisoned  or  enslaved  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors  to  return  home,  and  that  the  statues  of  their  different 
gods  could  be  returned  to  their  original  shrines  to  be  freely  wor¬ 
shipped.  No  ruler  before  Cyrus  had  done  anything  like  this.  This 
sort  of  show-about  man’s  common  humanity-captures  the 
public  imagination.  Museums  which  can  do  that  still  have  a 
bright  future.  ■ 
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UPWARDLY  MOBILE  AFRICA 


The  road  to  the  top 


A  village  on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro 
negotiates  tricky  obstacles  to 
forge  a  link  with  the  outside  world 


MSHIRI 


A  WARM  wind  tugs  at  the  coat-tails  of  Reverend  Urio  as  he  rides 
.his  motorbike  on  a  paved  road  circling  the  base  of  the  world’s 
highest  free-standing  mountain.  Kilimanjaro  rises  out  of  the 
parched  east  African  plain  as  only  a  volcano  can,  its  icy  peak  tow¬ 
ering  three  miles  above  a  sea  of  yellow  grass.  The  reverend  makes 
the  trip  every  morning  and  yet,  blinded  by  the  slanting  sun,  he 
seems  surprised  when  the  tarmac  runs  out.  Bike  and  rider  shud¬ 
der  as  he  turns  on  to  a  track  of  packed  red  earth  that  leads  uphill. 
The  breeze  turns  cooler  and  the  land  greener.  Mountain  streams 
feed  farms  and  groves.  The  hooded  heads  of  acacia  trees  become 
tangled  like  manes. 

Halfway  up  the  mountain,  Reverend  Urio  switches  off  the  en¬ 
gine  and  parks  outside  a  church  made  from  cement  and  corru¬ 
gated  iron.  He  removes  his  helmet  and  coat,  exposing  short- 
cropped  hair  and  a  dog  collar.  He  says  he  doesn’t  mind  the  90-mi¬ 
nute  ride  from  Moshi,  the  regional  capital,  to  the  village  of  Mshiri, 
where  he  was  appointed  pastor  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  enjoys  over¬ 
taking  the  minibus  he  would  otherwise  have  to  squeeze  into.  “The 
only  part  I  don’t  like  is  the  rocky  section  where  the  paving  runs 
out,”  he  says. 

Reverend  Urio  was  born  on  this  hillside  and  everyone  knows 
him  by  his  curious  first  name,  Speaker.  As  a  ten-year-old  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  Tanzanian  government  scholarship  to  one  of  the  best  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  the  country.  From  there  he  joined  the  church, 
which  sent  him  to  university.  Around  here  the  church  has  a  habit 
of  pinching  the  best  talent.  It  is  better  organised  than  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  says,  brimming  with  confidence.  The  pastor  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  fine  awareness  of  power.  He  says  the  elders  in  the  village 
call  him  “shimaku”,  an  honorific,  and  that  he  knows  who  among 
them  will  be  helpful. 


After  stints  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Nairobi  and  Kampala,  he  spent 
the  past  few  years  as  a  church  administrator  in  Moshi  and  still 
lives  there.  But  his  ties  to  the  village  never  frayed.  He  has  returned 
out  of  loyalty,  he  says,  “and  for  the  view”.  With  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  schoolboy,  the  49-year-old  points  at  the  peak  above  us,  calling  it 
an  island  in  the  sky.  Clouds  envelop  it  during  the  day  but  they 
have  yet  to  blow  in.  The  view  in  the  other  direction,  down  to  the 
plain,  is  if  anything  more  spectacular.  Distant  dust  storms  whirl 
like  tumbleweed. 

Reverend  Urio  walks  into  the  church  to  check  on  preparations 
for  the  Sunday  service.  An  assistant  is  hanging  red  banners  above 
the  pews.  Another  carries  two  wooden  stands  with  numbered 
slots  to  the  main  door.  They  are  filled  with  envelopes  and  wor¬ 
shippers  are  asked  every  week  to  put  in  money.  A  clerk  collects  it, 
noting  the  amount  in  each  envelope  on  a  score  card.  Following  the 
service  the  pastor  is  handed  a  set  of  accounts,  which  he  spreads 
out  on  his  desk  and  studies.  The  suggestion  that  worship  does  not 
receive  top  billing  fails  to  offend  him.  “We  are  flexible,”  he  says 
and  points  out  that  the  church  is  Lutheran  yet  the  cross  on  the  altar 
is  adorned  with  a  likeness  of  Jesus.  “It  was  there  when  I  came.  So 
what  if  people  think  we  are  Catholics?” 

The  service  starts  with  a  hymn  and  ends  with  prayers,  spoken 
in  a  mix  of  languages.  Swahili,  used  nationally,  is  rapidly  displac¬ 
ing  the  local  Chagga.  Ever  more  villagers  migrate  to  the  cities. 
Change  is  all  around,  says  the  pastor.  The  schools  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter,  but  not  fast  enough.  More  is  required  from  the  government. 
During  his  first  sermon  he  told  the  congregation  that  the  track 
leading  to  the  church  must  be  paved.  “We  need  a  new  road,”  he 
said.  “You  are  right,”  they  shouted  back.  He  wondered  what  they 
might  do  about  it.  ►► 
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On  Sunday  mornings  all  the  radios  in 
the  village  are  set  to  gospel  music.  Why, 
asks  Mshukuru  Kimaro,  his  arms  hanging 
loosely  in  an  oversized  jacket,  does  anyone 
bother  going  to  church?  “You  can  get  the 
service  at  home.” 

The  17-year-old  has  just  left  secondary 
school  and  is  considering  his  employment 
options.  All  his  ancestors  were  farmers. 

Most  neighbours  still  are.  Techniques  have 
changed  little.  Bananas  are  cut  down  with 
machetes  fixed  to  long  sticks.  Millet  is 
ground  with  a  bucket-size  pestle  and  mor¬ 
tar  made  from  hardwood;  most  of  it  is 
malted  at  home  and  turned  into  beer. 

The  soil  on  the  slopes  is  volcanic  and 
needs  extra  nutrients.  Since  few  farmers 
can  afford  chemical  fertiliser,  they  keep 
cows  and  goats  for  the  manure-but  not 
many,  since  land  is  scarce.  Animals  are 
tethered  and  fed  dry  grass.  The  milk  they  provide  was  once 
churned  to  make  butter  in  hollowed-out  pumpkins  but  now  the 
farmers  use  plastic  containers.  Houses  have  evolved,  too.  Before, 
people  lived  in  conical  huts,  15  feet  high  and  made  from  grass,  in 
which  man  and  beast  cohabited.  Very  few  remain. 

Mshukuru  shares  a  two-room  wooden  shack  with  his  mother. 
Mosquito  nets  cover  the  beds  and  clothes  hang  from  a  string  un¬ 
der  the  ceiling.  A  second  shack  houses  two  goats  and  a  fireplace 
with  a  blackened  pot.  Mshukuru’s  mother  is  the  cook  at  the  local 
primary  school.  She  has  been  gone  all  day  and  Mshukuru  is 
bored.  He  turns  off  the  radio  and  notices  a  concert  of  birdsong  and 
mooing.  The  range  is  symphonic.  Animal  life  is  always  audible  on 
the  mountain,  though  mostly  concealed  by  the  plant  life.  Dwell¬ 
ings  are  dwarfed  by  surrounding  vegetation.  Corn  conquers  idle 
patches;  flowers  grow  in  rampant  colonies. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  market  day  at  the  spot  where  the  paved 
road  starts,  and  Mshukuru  decides  to  walk  down  to  have  a  look. 
He  calls  out,  “He’s  my  friend,”  pointing  to  a  youngster  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  house.  Mshukuru  asks  him  for  a  piece  of  chewing  gum. 
“My  friend  works  in  a  shop,”  he  says,  a  faint  realisation  that  he  too 
will  have  to  earn  a  living  now  flitting  across  his  face.  He  is  an  only 
child  and  lost  his  father  many  years  ago. 

By  a  toppled  tree  trunk  he  encounters  a  girl  in  a  blue  dress. 
Their  conversation  is  animated  and  leaves  him  grinning.  “She  is 
my  friend,”  he  says  later,  then  stalls.  “She  is  not  my  girlfriend...”  He 
declares  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  marry  until  he  has  a  college  de¬ 
gree.  But  how  to  pay  the  fees?  He  would  like  to  find  a  job  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  in  a  city.  When  he  has  money  he  might  come  back  to 
Mshiri.  Or  he  might  marry  in  the  city.  He  stops  in  the  middle  of  the 
track  and  declares  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  “I  believe,  if  God 
wishes  it,  I  will  become  a  rich  man.”  His  index  fingers  are  pointing 
upwards.  “If  it  happens,  I  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised.  And  if  it  doesn’t  happen,  I  will  not 
be  surprised  either.”  He  looks  up  to  the 
peak  of  Kilimanjaro,  briefly  visible.  “One 
day  I  want  to  go  there.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  track,  Mshukuru 
greets  a  friend  of  his  mother.  The  man 
looks  aggrieved.  He  says  his  18-year-old 
daughter  recently  ran  away  from  home. 

She  said  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  in 
the  village.  Nonchalantly  Mshukuru  tells 
the  man  that  his  daughter  will  return  soon 
and  pats  him  on  the  back.  Asked  later  how 
he  could  be  so  sure,  he  shrugs  and  says,  “I 
didn’t  want  him  to  go  looking  for  her.  Give 
her  a  chance.” 

The  market  is  a  collection  of  wooden 


stands.  Many  are  already  filled  with  pro¬ 
duce  from  surrounding  fields:  carrots,  on¬ 
ions,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  avocados,  ginger, 
garlic  and  watercress.  Red  coffee  berries 
are  sold  to  a  co-operative  for  roasting.  The 
previous  night  several  stalls  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  men  stand¬ 
ing  around  the  ashes  blame  an  electrical 
fault.  Still,  their  ire  is  directed  at  the  fire  bri¬ 
gade  whose  engine  arrived  an  hour  late, 
with  no  water  in  the  tank.  When  nothing 
came  out  of  the  hose  the  crowd  turned  an¬ 
gry.  Official  neglect  is  seldom  so  obvious. 
Stall-owners  smashed  the  windows  of  the 
fire  engine  while  the  flames  still  flickered 
behind  them.  The  firemen  tried  to  flee,  and 
backing  up  the  engine,  they  drove  over 
and  destroyed  several  motorbikes. 

“We  get  nothing  from  the  government,” 
says  Mshukuru.  “It  is  the  same  with  our 
road.”  He  is  walking  back  up  to  Mshiri.  The  free-falling  equatorial 
sun  lights  the  treetops.  Men  push  wobbly  wheelbarrows  filled 
with  fruit;  women  balance  shopping  on  their  heads.  The  minibus¬ 
es  that  carry  people  along  paved  roads  do  not  come  up  here. 
Mshukuru  lists  the  many  reasons  why  the  dirt  track  should  be 
paved.  “The  road  is  everything,”  he  concludes.  His  father  died 
waiting  to  go  to  hospital.  No  ambulance  would  come  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Mshukuru  stops  to  smell  the  lemony  scent  of  a  spindly  euca¬ 
lyptus  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road.  This  is  all  the  medicine  we  have, 
he  says,  worried  about  his  ageing  mother’s  health. 

Official  neglect 

Reverend  Urio  consults  the  elected  chairman  of  the  village  coun¬ 
cil  in  Mshiri  about  upgrading  the  road.  Wilson  Mosha  is  a  retired 
school  teacher  and  behaves  like  one.  When  asked  a  question  he 
repeatedly  asks  for  your  correspondent’s  pen  and  notebook  to 
give  answers  in  writing.  He  has  lived  on  his  shamba,  or  smallhold¬ 
ing,  all  his  life.  He  inherited  it  from  his  father,  who  fought  for  Brit¬ 
ain  during  the  second  world  war  in  Ethiopia  and  Burma,  and 
named  him  Wilson  after  a  brother-in-arms  from  England.  During 
his  childhood  the  village  road  was  barely  passable.  In  the  decades 
that  followed  the  residents  slowly  widened  it,  in  part  at  his  urging. 
He  has  been  an  unpaid  village  administrator  since  1972.  “I  pushed 
for  houses  to  be  connected  to  the  national  grid,”  he  says.  “It  is  hap¬ 
pening  but  some  are  still  without  lights.”  If  anyone  knows  how  lo¬ 
cal  politics  works,  it  is  him. 

Within  a  week  of  the  pastor’s  first  sermon,  Mr  Mosha  con¬ 
venes  a  public  meeting  to  rally  support  for  paving  the  road.  Sever¬ 
al  hundred  villagers  turn  up,  at  least  one  from  every  family.  Both 

men  and  women  attend.  Formerly 
only  men  attended  but  that  changed 
when  bequests  of  land  to  daughters 
became  common  in  recent  years. 
Horny-handed,  they  cram  onto 
benches  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  local 
school,  chattering  until  elders  walk  in. 
The  sudden  silence  is  startling,  as  is  the 
evident  respect  for  authority. 

Mr  Mosha  has  invited  officials 
from  the  local  government.  Villagers 
bow  and  scrape,  addressing  them,  as 
honourable  minister  or  director  even 
though  they  are  neither.  Every  utterance  is 
prefaced  with  profuse  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude.  Many  villagers  are  practised  flatter¬ 
ers.  They  profess  agreement  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  then  demand  a  change  of  policy. 
The  meeting  lasts  two  hours  and  also 
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►  includes  a  discussion  on  leaky  water  pipes.  The  officials  respond 
curtly.  Anyone  asking  a  tough  question  is  accused  of  “lacking  re¬ 
spect”.  The  meeting  is  not  a  success.  Afterwards  Mr  Mosha  points 
out  that  villagers  pay  no  tax;  only  the  rich  do.  A  neighbour  re¬ 
sponds,  “Do  you  mean  the  officials  don’t  have  money  for  our 
road?  Look  at  the  expensive  cars  they  came  in.”  Accusations  of 
corruption  fly. 

Mr  Mosha  tries  a  new  tack.  He  teams  up  with  the  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Ashira,  the  village  down  the  mountain  where  the  paved 
road  starts.  Vicky  Lyimo  agrees  to  help.  When  it  rains,  muddy  wa¬ 
ter  runs  down  the  track  from  Mshiri  and  floods  her  village.  She 
persuades  a  higher  official  to  take  a  look.  He  makes  encouraging 
comments  but  offers  no  money.  A  local  mp  visits.  He  promises  to 
look  for  funds  but  does  not  sound  hopeful. 

Some  villagers  suggest  tougher  action,  perhaps  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  but  Mr  Mosha  says  that,  “protocol  must  be  followed.”  Even  at 
lower  levels,  bureaucracy  is  stifling.  When  your  correspondent 
asks  to  meet  Mr  Mosha’s  brother,  an  official 
in  the  church,  he  suggests  calling  the  local 
parish  to  get  them  to  arrange  it. 

A  mixed  blessing 

Two  roads  run  through  the  village  of  Ash¬ 
ira:  a  dirt  one  up  to  Mshiri  and  a  shorter 
paved  one  to  a  girls’  secondary  school.  Ms 
Lyimo,  the  executive  officer,  explains  that 
her  predecessor  is  responsible  for  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  tarmac  ten  years  ago.  She  spots 
him  at  the  “First  And  Last”  bar.  Elialifa  Ly- 
imo  (no  relation  to  Ms  Lyimo)  is  sitting  on  a 
plastic  chair  under  a  tin  roof.  He  points  at 
an  empty  beer  glass  and  tells  a  waiter,  “You 
know  what  I  drink.”  A  cigarette  stub  sits  in 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  “This  is  the  first 
bar  when  you  come  from  the  field  and  the 
last  when  you  go  home,”  he  explains. 

As  a  young  man  Mr  Lyimo  worked  as  a 
salesman  for  a  shoemaker  in  Kenya.  When 
he  came  back  in  1985  he  volunteered  as  a 
village  administrator.  He  heard  that  the  for¬ 
mer  headmistress  of  the  girls’  secondary 
school  had  been  a  classmate  of  the  wife  of 
the  then  president.  “So  I  took  the  headmis¬ 
tress  to  State  House  in  Dar  es  Salaam  and 
asked  for  the  First  Lady,”  he  says.  They  saw 
the  president’s  wife  and  told  her  that 
schooling  was  difficult  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  road  flooded  and  many  girls  failed  to  turn  up.  “We  didn’t  see 
the  president  and  I  don’t  know  what  the  wife  told  him  but  soon 
after  that  they  paved  the  road  to  the  school.  It  is  how  things  work.” 

Mr  Lyimo  is  ambivalent  about  the  effects  of  better  roads.  All  his 
seven  children  have  left  the  village.  “They  are  building  houses  in 
the  city  and  eating  well.  I  suppose  they  may  never  come  back.  Per¬ 
haps  when  I  die  they  will  bury  my  ashes  there.”  The  prospect 
makes  him  spit  on  the  ground.  But  he  sees  a  potential  upside  to  a 
paved  road  to  the  village.  “They  might  at  least  visit.” 

Yet  he  says  development  is  undermining  ancient  traditions. 
The  Chagga  people  have  lived  here  for  half  a  millennium.  Some 
families  hire  Mr  Lyimo  to  teach  them  rites  they  barely  remember: 
how  to  slaughter  and  divide  a  cow  between  mother,  father  and 
siblings  to  celebrate  a  betrothal.  “Some  things  have  improved,  of 
course,”  he  says.  “In  the  past  we  believed  children  will  never  grow 
hair  if  women  eat  eggs  during  pregnancy.  Now  we  know  better. 
Still,  my  grandchildren  cannot  speak  our  local  language.” 

Bow-legged,  he  announces  he  must  go  to  a  funeral.  He  walks 
out  of  the  bar  and  along  a  banana  grove.  Above  him  the  mountain 
is  sheathed  in  cloud.  Unprompted,  he  says,  “Bananas  are  flowers, 
not  trees.”  When  he  doesn’t  get  a  response  he  walks  into  the  grove 


and  starts  pulling  down  leaves  that  are  flapping  like  sails.  By  the 
time  he  is  done,  nothing  is  left  of  the  plant.  He  says,  “See,  no  trunk. 
Bananas  are  just  rolled  up  leaves.”  When  he  returns  to  the  track  he 
says,  “Bananas  are  radioactive  as  well.”  (A  check  online  reveals  he 
is  right.  Scientists  refer  to  a  “banana  equivalent  dose”,  a  tiny  mea¬ 
sure  of  radiation  similar  to  eating  one  banana.) 

At  the  village  cemetery  Mr  Lyimo  sits  down  under  pine  trees. 
Only  a  few  graves  dot  the  grassy  slope.  Most  people  are  buried  on 
family  land  to  ensure  their  children’s  right  of  occupancy.  This 
makes  borrowing  money  difficult.  Banks  will  not  accept  grave 
land  as  collateral  since  they  cannot  repossess  it. 

After  a  minute’s  rest,  Mr  Lyimo  j oins  hundreds  of  guests  along 
the  track  to  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Some  sit  down  on  chairs 
under  a  marquee.  Prayers  are  said  over  loudspeakers.  Mr  Lyimo 
belts  out  hymns.  Then  family  members  carry  the  coffin  above 
their  heads  into  a  banana  grove  for  burial. 

Complimented  on  his  starched  shirt,  Mr  Lyimo  says,  “What 
else  can  you  do  in  a  village  but  dress  up 
and  die?”  He  and  other  guests  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ruling  Party  of  the  Revolution. 
They  agree  that  the  party  is  venal;  mps  are 
leeches;  national  bosses  are  worse.  “Every 
party  is  corrupt,  and  it  didn’t  start  today,  or 
yesterday,”  he  says.  “Are  you  Christian? 
Well,  after  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  they 
took  him  to  a  cave  and  posted  Roman 
guards  outside.  Three  days  later  he  was 
resurrected.  Do  you  think  he  got  out  with¬ 
out  paying  a  fee?”  The  villagers  giggle.  The 
only  people  they  trust  are  unaffiliated  lo¬ 
cal  leaders.  “We  know  how  they  live,”  Mr 
Lyimo  says.  “We  can  tell  their  honesty 
from  their  house.” 

Damp  stains  the  wall  behind  a  tattered 
armchair.  Mr  Mosha,  the  chairman  of 
Mshiri  village,  and  his  family  live  in  two 
rooms  held  together  by  corrugated  iron. 
They  feed  themselves  from  a  vegetable 
garden  along  the  road  to  Ashira.  Three 
cows  provide  milk  but  no  meat. 

A  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  new 
pastor  the  road  looks  remarkably  differ¬ 
ent.  The  surface  is  smooth  even  if  still 
earthen.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  gone.  The 
sides  are  solidly  squared  off.  Occasional 
vehicles  pass  each  other  easily. 

After  the  government  rejected  calls  to 
fund  a  new  road,  Mr  Mosha  visited  all  the  homes  in  the  village 
and  solicited  contributions  of  $13  each.  Few  families  refused.  He 
also  contacted  offspring  who  had  left  the  village.  Money  came 
from  as  far  as  America.  Within  a  week  he  had  collected  $10,000. 
“We  can’t  wait  for  the  government,”  he  says.  “We  do  it  ourselves.” 

Money  in  hand,  Reverend  Urio  phoned  a  local  man  who 
works  in  construction  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  He  drove  his  ten-tonne 
Caterpillar  motor  grader  350  miles  to  Ashira  and  ploughed  his 
way  up  the  slope  to  Mshiri.  To  save  money  he  stayed  with  Mr 
Mosha.  In  one  week  he  flattened  eight  miles  of  road. 

Since  then  the  villagers  have  dug  drains  to  protect  the  road 
from  downpours.  They  still  hope  for  tarmac  one  day,  or  at  least 
gravel.  Some  have  even  bigger  plans.  They  imagine  continuing  the 
road  all  the  way  up  to  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro.  At  the  moment 
the  track  thins  to  a  grassy  path  above  the  village  and  then  loses  it¬ 
self  among  bananas  and  corn. 

The  only  way  to  the  top  is  on  foot.  It  takes  a  week.  Mr  Lyimo 
thinks  it  should  stay  that  way.  “In  my  69  years  I  have  never  been 
up  there,”  he  says.  “Why  go?  Where  will  these  new  roads  lead  us? 
It’s  beautiful  down  here,  green  and  warm.  Up  there  is  only  stone 
and  ice.”  ■ 


"What  else  can  you  do  in  a  vilL 
but  dress  up  and  die?"  asks 
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War  and  peace  in  Syria 

Where  are  the  good  guys? 


BEIRUT  AND  CAIRO 

The  rise  of  jihadists  and  the  worsening  sectarian  strife  in  Syria  have  put  Western 
backers  of  the  rebel  opposition  in  a  quandary 


WHAT  to  do  when  the  party  you  have 
been  backing  loses  sway?  That  is  the 
question  facing  Western  supporters  of  the 
Syrian  National  Coalition,  the  umbrella 
group  that  claims  to  represent  the  main  po¬ 
litical  opposition,  and  its  armed  wing  of 
loosely  allied  rebel  militias,  known  as  the 
Free  Syrian  Army.  Especially  on  the  ground 
in  Syria,  these  relatively  moderate  groups 
have  been  losing  out  to  other  factions,  par¬ 
ticularly  jihadist  ones.  As  a  result,  the 
American  administration  and  European 
governments  are  in  a  bind. 

As  the  jihadists  grow  in  strength,  some 
Western  officials  are  starting  quietly  to  ad¬ 
vocate  re-engagement  with  Bashar  Assad, 
Syria’s  president,  while  others  think  the 
only  course  left  is  to  work  with  devout  Is¬ 
lamists  who  reject  the  extremists  but  who 
nonetheless  refuse  to  be  part  of  the  co¬ 
alition  hitherto  backed  by  the  West.  With 
negotiations  supposed  to  start  in  Geneva 
on  January  22nd,  Western  governments 
are  still  puzzling  over  which  military  fac¬ 
tions  to  back  on  the  ground.  “I’m  not  sure 
where  we  are,”  says  a  Western  diplomat  in¬ 
volved  in  preparing  for  the  conference. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  mess  is  the 
growth  of  al-Qaeda  affiliates  in  Syria.  The 
Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (Greater 
Syria),  known  as  isis,  the  most  ruthless  of 
the  groups,  has  spread  across  northern  and 
eastern  Syria,  while  another  al-Qaeda 
bunch  Jabhat  al-Nusra,  still  thrives,  too. 


This  has  caused  alarm  in  Western  capi¬ 
tals  and  among  Syrians  who  mutter  that 
the  extremists  may  be  even  worse  than  a 
regime  that  has  used  fighter  jets,  barrel- 
bombs  and  chemical  warfare  against  civil¬ 
ians.  With  Russia  and  Iran  doggedly  be¬ 
hind  him,  Mr  Assad  has  stood  firm. 

That  leaves  only  one  non-al-Qaeda  op¬ 
position  lot  with  real  power:  a  newish 
clutch  of  seven  beefy  Islamist  groups 
called  the  Islamic  Front.  This  includes  Ah- 
rar  al-Sham,  a  large  Salafist  outfit,  and  the 
Army  of  Islam,  a  collection  of  groups 
around  the  capital,  Damascus.  The  front 
has  distanced  itself  from  the  military  wing 
of  the  coalition,  headed  by  Selim  Idriss,  a 
defected  brigadier,  but  also  from  isis. 

But  Western  policymakers  are  unsure 
how  to  relate  to  the  front.  Coalition  mem¬ 
bers  have  denounced  it  as  too  conservative 
and  undemocratic  yet  have  tried  to  foster 
links  to  it.  American  diplomats  have  been 
in  touch  with  it,  but  the  West  is  generally 
wary  of  becoming  too  close  to  it  because 
its  fighters  have  been  guilty  of  brutal  sec¬ 
tarian  attacks  on  Alawite  civilians  in  Syr¬ 
ia’s  coastal  area,  home  to  the  Assads’  sect. 

The  West  signalled  its  unease  on  De- 
cembernth  when  American  and  British  of¬ 
ficials  confirmed  that  non-lethal  aid  to  Syr¬ 
ia’s  rebels  in  the  north  had  been  frozen 
after  the  Islamic  Front  seized  several  rebel 
bases  and  warehouses  belonging  to  the  co¬ 
alition  close  to  the  Turkish  border.  Two 
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days  before,  Razan  Zeitouneh,  a  secular 
lawyer  who  was  prominent  in  peaceful 
protests  against  the  regime  two  years  ago, 
was  kidnapped  from  her  office,  possibly  by 
a  group  within  the  front. 

Now  Western  governments  seem  more 
preoccupied  with  the  jihadist  threat  than 
with  forcing  out  Mr  Assad  and  his  regime. 
Hence  the  notion,  aired  recently  by  veteran 
American  diplomats  such  as  Ryan  Crocker, 
that  the  least  bad  course  would  now  be  to 
talk  to  Mr  Assad,  with  whom  the  West  has 
already  been  co-operating  over  the  remov¬ 
al  of  his  chemical  weapons. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  who,  in  any  event,  will 
represent  Syria’s  opposition  at  Geneva. 
The  Russians  suggest  groups  outside  the 
coalition.  While  they  and  the  Americans 
will  sit  at  the  table,  it  is  unclear  whether 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  funded 
the  Islamic  Front,  will  be  there.  Without 
them,  it  will  be  harder  to  make  a  deal  stick. 

In  a  reminder  of  the  wider  peril  gener¬ 
ated  by  Syria’s  agony,  a  big  car-bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  near  Lebanon’s  border  with  Syria 
on  December  17th,  probably  aimed  at  Hiz¬ 
bullah,  Lebanon’s  Shia  militia  that  has 
thrown  its  weight  behind  Mr  Assad,  wid¬ 
ening  Lebanon’s  own  stark  sectarian  rifts. 
A  massive  influx  of  at  least  lm  Syrian  refu¬ 
gees,  most  of  them  destitute,  is  making 
Lebanon,  with  its  mixed  populace  of  4m, 
increasingly  tense.  Many  are  crammed 
into  flats,  some  sleep  under  bridges,  others 
are  packed  into  already  crowded  Palestin¬ 
ian  refugee  camps  or  are  scattered  in  tents 
across  the  bitterly  cold  Bekaa  valley  close 
to  the  Syrian  border.  The  un  reckons  that 
the  flood  of  Syrian  refugees  across  the  re¬ 
gion  could  exceed  4m  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  Already  2.3m  have  fled  abroad  and 
6.5m  have  been  internally  displaced.  This 
week  the  un  began  raising  $6.5  billion  in 
aid  for  Syria,  its  biggest-ever  appeal.  ■ 
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The  country  could  consolidate  its  position  as  a  regional  star,  if  the  government 
takes  some  courageous  decisions  soon 
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Ghana 

Get  a  grip 


CHRISTMAS  hampers  must  not  be  dish¬ 
ed  out  this  year  by  government  de¬ 
partments  at  taxpayers’  expense.  That  was 
the  nub  of  a  suitably  puritanical  edict  is¬ 
sued  recently  by  the  office  of  President 
John  Mahama.  Belt-tightening  is-or  at 
least  should  be-the  order  of  the  day. 

Ghana  is  still  west  Africa’s  biggest  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  success.  But  several  re¬ 
cent  figures  are  sobering.  Inflation  is  soar¬ 
ing  above  13%.  The  budget  deficit  widened 
fast  last  year,  from  4%  to  nearly  12%  of  gdp, 
partly  due  to  a  splurge  in  spending  by  the 
government  in  the  run-up  to  the  presiden¬ 
tial  and  general  elections  of  December 
2012,  which  Mr  Mahama’s  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  narrowly  won.  Steep  rises 
in  the  price  of  electricity  and  water,  both  in 
erratic  supply,  plus  increases  in  food  costs, 
have  shrunk  the  real  value  of  wages.  The 
local  currency,  the  cedi,  has  continued  to 
slide,  halving  in  value  against  the  dollar 
since  2008.  The  price  of  gold,  Ghana’s 
most  valuable  export,  has  been  dropping. 
Cocoa  has  missed  its  production  target. 

Though  oil  is  beginning  to  flow  in  great¬ 
er  quantities  from  newly  exploited  off¬ 
shore  fields  and  the  economy  is  predicted 
to  grow  this  year  by  7%,  following  8%  in 
2012  and  a  record-breaking  14%  in  2011, 
Ghanaians  are  feeling  the  pinch.  A  good 
third  of  them  still  live  on  less  than  $2  a  day. 
The  urban  minimum  daily  wage  is  a  mea¬ 
gre  $2.25.  Yet  Mr  Mahama  may  have  to 
squeeze  people  even  harder,  in  the  short 
run,  if  he  is  to  keep  the  economy  afloat. 

He  has  a  fair  chance  of  doing  so,  but 
needs  to  move  faster  than  he,  and  especial¬ 
ly  some  of  the  party  populists  and  crony 
capitalists  around  him,  would  like.  Largely 
because  his  predecessor,  John  Atta  Mills, 
had  long  been  ailing  before  he  died  in  of¬ 
fice  in  July  2012,  a  sense  of  drift  had  set  in. 
Then,  after  Mr  Mahama  won  the  election, 
by  a  margin  of  only  325,000  votes  out  of 
11m,  the  Supreme  Court  took  until  August 
this  year  to  uphold  the  original  result.  That 
prolonged  a  sense  of  national  unease  that 
rattled  investors  and  hobbled  Mr  Ma¬ 
hama’s  new  government. 

Drastically  raising  prices  for  electricity 
and  water  was  a  bold  new  start,  though  Mr 
Mahama  then  had  to  backtrack  quite  a  lot 
in  the  face  of  trade  union  wrath.  Partly  due 
to  a  restructuring  of  salary  scales,  public- 
sector  wages  have  been  gobbling  up  70% 
of  the  national  budget.  Seth  Terkper,  a  can¬ 
ny  technocrat  who  became  finance  minis¬ 
ter  this  year,  so  far  proposes  to  thin  the  civil 


service  only  by  “natural  attrition”  as  peo¬ 
ple  retire.  Moreover,  he  worries  that  if 
wages  do  not  keep  pace  with  inflation,  still 
more  nurses  and  teachers  will  head  off  for 
places  such  as  Britain. 

Improving  tax  collection  and  widening 
the  tax  base  are  both  vital.  As  a  start,  a  bio¬ 
metric  national  identification  programme 
is  under  way.  Most  people  in  Accra,  the 
sprawling  capital  on  the  coast  that  is  a  mag¬ 
net  drawing  in  perhaps  4m  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  25m  people,  live  in  dwellings  without 


Mahama  mustn't  be  too  nice 


proper  addresses-with  no  street  names, 
let  alone  numbers.  Despite  Ghana’s 
bouncy  growth,  vast  ranks  of  the  young 
have  no  jobs. 

Ghana  does  surprisingly  well  in  the  lat¬ 
est  corruption-perceptions  index  of  Tran¬ 
sparency  International,  a  Berlin-based 
watchdog,  which  reckons  it  is  Africa’s  sev- 
enth-cleanest  country.  It  wins  the  same 
rank  in  Mo  Ibrahim’s  governance  index, 
which  uses  a  wider  range  of  criteria.  But 
corruption  is  plainly  a  worry.  Transpa¬ 
rency  International’s  local  branch  recently 
cited  a  poll  that  found  54%  of  Ghanaians 
saying  that  corruption  was  rising,  especial¬ 


ly  in  the  police,  political  parties  and  courts. 

The  murky  allocation  of  government 
contracts  and  extravagant  overspending 
by  some  ministries-that  of  youth  and 
sports  is  a  recent  offender-are  blatant 
symptoms  of  abuse.  A  row  over  the  sale  of 
a  troubled  local  bank  involves  one  of  Mr 
Mahama’s  brothers.  The  front  page  of  a 
pro-opposition  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Guide,  gave  twice  as  much  prominence  to 
this  brewing  Ghanaian  scandal  as  to  the 
news  of  Nelson  Mandela’s  death. 

Mr  Mahama,  who  published  a  thought¬ 
ful  autobiography  before  his  election,  lists 
the  salient  issues  facing  his  country  with 
candour,  conviction  and  charm.  His  big¬ 
gest  challenge,  he  admits,  is  “to  change  the 
attitude  of  people,  to  give  them  back  opti- 
mism-they’ve  become  too  cynical  and 
distrustful  of  politicians  and  public  ser¬ 
vants.”  On  this  front,  he  has  issued  a  new 
code  of  ethics.  But  civil-society  advocates 
as  well  as  the  opposition  say  he  has  so  far 
been  unable  to  shake  off  some  of  the  dod¬ 
gier  people  that  have  been  close  to  power, 
some  since  the  days  of  Jerry  Rawlings, 
who  ran  the  show  for  19  years  until  2000, 
after  coming  to  power  twice  in  coups. 

Ghana  has  deservedly  been  hailed  as  a 
beacon  of  democracy  in  west  Africa;  Ba¬ 
rack  Obama  noted  as  much  by  making  it 
his  sole  sub-Saharan  destination  during 
his  first  presidential  term.  The  peaceful 
ejection  of  ruling  parties,  in  2000  and 
again  in  2008,  set  an  admirable  trend.  And 
the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  verdict  on  the  election  in  August  by 
the  losing  candidate,  Nana  Akufo-Addo, 
whose  New  Patriotic  Party  is  a  bit  more 
free-market  and  liberal  than  Mr  Mahama’s 
avowedly  “social  democratic”  lot,  was 
widely  lauded  as  statesmanly. 

But  electoral  and  constitutional  reform 
is  sorely  needed  to  keep  Ghana’s  vibrant 
but  messy  politics  in  trim.  A  lack  of  limits 
to  campaign  finance  has  encouraged  exces¬ 
sive  patronage.  A  freedom  of  information 
bill,  long-promised  but  delayed,  must  en¬ 
able  the  ownership  of  companies  and  me¬ 
dia  outfits,  among  other  things,  to  be  aired. 

The  constitution  of  1992,  devised  under 
the  eye  of  Mr  Rawlings,  who  in  that  year 
duly  won  the  first  multiparty  elections 
since  1979,  gives  too  much  power  to  the 
president  and  does  too  little  to  separate  the 
executive  and  the  courts.  And,  once  in 
power,  the  winning  candidate  and  his 
party  have  little  incentive  to  change  the 
winner-takes-all  system,  whereby  the  civil 
service  is  invariably  packed  with  friends. 

Unless  such  shortcomings  are  tackled, 
Ghana’s  admirable  yet  fragile  democracy 
may  be  undermined.  Mr  Mahama  has 
been  skilful,  not  least  in  handling  his  own 
people  and  in  gently  but  firmly  neutralis¬ 
ing  Mr  Rawlings,  who  likes  to  give  populist 
advice  from  the  sidelines  of  the  president’s 
own  party.  But  now  Mr  Mahama  must 
prove  he  has  both  integrity  and  courage.  ■ 
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Nigeria's  president 

Loveless  letters 

ABUJA 

TWo  leaked  missives  to  the  president  have  sorely  embarrassed  him 


GOODLUCK  JONATHAN,  Nigeria’s 
embattled  president,  has  been  infu¬ 
riated  and  weakened  by  a  couple  of 
supposedly  private  letters  to  him  that 
were  leaked  to  the  press.  The  first  was 
penned  by  Lamido  Sanusi,  the  central 
bank’s  respected  governor,  who  accused 
the  state  oil  company  of  failing  to  ac¬ 
count  for  $50  billion  in  oil  sales,  almost 
double  the  value  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  annual  budget.  The  second,  a  few 
days  later,  was  an  even  more  explosive 
missive  to  Mr  Jonathan  from  Olusegun 
Obasanjo,  a  former  general  who  was 
Nigeria’s  president  in  1999-2007.  Though 
he  has  been  an  ally  of  Mr  Jonathan  in  the 
past,  he  has  plainly  turned  against  him, 
slamming  his  allegedly  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  and  telling  him  not  to  stand  for 
re-election  next  time,  in  2015. 

Even  in  a  country  where  corruption 
scandals  and  political  mudslinging  are 
routine,  Mr  Obasanjo’s  vitriolic  criti¬ 
cisms,  which  include  comparing  Mr 
Jonathan’s  rule  to  that  of  the  late  General 
Sani  Abacha,  a  widely  hated  former 
military  dictator,  still  shocked  Nigerians. 
Mr  Obasanjo  backed  Mr  Jonathan  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  2007  and  for  election 
to  the  presidency  in  2011,  eight  months 
after  he  had  inherited  the  post  following 
President  Umaru  Yar’Adua’s  death  in 
office  in  May  2010.  In  18  withering  pages 
Mr  Obasanjo  accuses  Mr  Jonathan  of 
failing  to  tackle  Nigeria’s  main  problems, 
instead  letting  insecurity  spread  across 
the  country.  Islamist  insurgents,  he  notes, 


continue  to  run  rings  around  the  army  in 
the  north,  while  the  oil-producing  Delta 
region  in  the  south  still  suffers  grievously 
from  piracy  and  oil  theft. 

The  former  general  says  Mr  Jonathan 
promised  to  serve  only  one  term  after  his 
election  in  2011.  The  president  has  denied 
making  such  a  pledge  and  has  not  said  if 
he  will  run  again.  And  Mr  Obasanjo  fails 
to  mention  that  he  himself  tried  to 
change  the  constitution  as  his  second 
term  drew  to  a  close,  in  the  hope  of  ruling 
for  a  third. 

The  ruling  People’s  Democratic  Party 
(pdp)  is  divided  over  whether  Mr  Jona¬ 
than,  a  Christian  southerner,  should  run 
again.  Several  of  the  party’s  leading 
members,  mainly  from  the  Muslim 
north,  have  defected  to  a  rival  outfit, 
accusing  Mr  Jonathan  of  flouting  an  old 
agreement  whereby  the  pdp’s  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  should  rotate  between 
north  and  south  every  two  terms. 

“May  God  grant  you  the  grace  for  at 
least  one  effective  corrective  action 
against  high  corruption  which  seems  to 
stink  all  around  you  in  your  govern¬ 
ment,”  writes  Mr  Obasanjo,  who  also 
called  on  Mr  Jonathan  to  deal  with  Mr 
Sanusi’s  allegations  against  the  state- 
owned  Nigerian  National  Petroleum 
Corporation,  the  chief  butt  of  Mr  Sa¬ 
nusi’s  letter.  The  All  Progressives  Con¬ 
gress  party,  the  main  opposition  umbrel¬ 
la,  is  delighted  by  the  furore  over  the 
letters  and  says  the  federal  parliament 
should  impeach  Mr  Jonathan. 


South  Sudan 

Two  elephants 
trample  the  grass 

NAIROBI 

Factional  violence  in  the  new  country 
may  be  getting  out  of  control 

SALVA  KIIR’s  sudden  appearance  on  tele¬ 
vision  on  December  16th  was  as  disturb¬ 
ing  for  its  form  as  its  content.  Gone  were 
the  South  Sudanese  president’s  familiar 
black  suit  and  cowboy  hat;  instead  was  a 
military  uniform.  Juba,  the  fledgling  state’s 
capital,  had  been  rocked  by  fierce  fighting 
the  previous  day  between  factions  of  the 
army.  Mr  Kiir  (pictured  above)  declared 
that  a  coup  attempt  by  his  sacked  vice- 
president,  Riek  Machar,  had  been  foiled. 
The  government,  he  said,  was  in  control. 

That,  it  turned  out  the  next  day,  was 
wishful  thinking.  Fighting  was  continuing 
as  The  Economist  went  to  press.  Several 
hundred  people  were  reported  to  have 
been  killed.  Tanks  were  seen  firing  into  Mr 
Machar’s  home  compound  in  Juba.  The 
un  said  that  up  to  20,000  fearful  civilians 
were  cowering  within  its  two  bases  in 
Juba.  A  dusk-to-dawn  curfew  was  im¬ 
posed  and  the  airport  closed.  But  the  inter¬ 
national  body  itself  seemed  powerless  to 
hold  the  ring.  It  is  the  biggest  crisis  since 
South  Sudan  won  independence  from  the 
rump  state  of  Sudan  in  2011. 

Castigating  Mr  Machar  as  “a  prophet  of 
doom”,  the  president  sought  to  justify  a 
crackdown  on  his  rival’s  supporters,  in¬ 
cluding  some  in  the  government.  Seven 
ministers  hostile  to  Mr  Kiir  were  said  to  be 
on  the  run;  some  were  later  thought  to 
have  been  arrested.  Mr  Machar,  who  has 
apparently  gone  into  hiding,  hails  from  the 
new  country’s  second-largest  ethnic 
group,  the  Nuer,  whereas  Mr  Kiir  is  from 
the  more  populous  Dinka.  Mr  Kiir  has  late¬ 
ly  been  accused  of  cementing  his  tribe’s 


hold  on  power,  while  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  resent  what  they  see  as  Dinka  domina¬ 
tion.  The  army’s  make-up  reflects  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ethnic  divisions. 

The  first  shots  were  fired  on  December 
14th  after  Nuer  members  of  the  president’s 
guard  heard  false  reports  that  Mr  Machar, 
their  fellow  tribesman,  had  been  arrested. 
“It  was  not  a  real  coup  attempt,”  said  a  se¬ 
curity  analyst.  As  in  past  crises,  “it  was  an 
accident  based  on  paranoia  and  rumour.” 
But  this  time  around,  matters  slid  out  of 
control.  On  December  16th  fighting  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Pibor,  340km  (210  miles)  north¬ 
east  of  Juba.  By  the  next  day  violence  had 
reached  at  least  one  other  town.  There 
were  fears  it  could  spread  across  the  im¬ 
poverished  oil-producing  country. 

Tensions  have  been  high  since  July, 
when  the  president  sacked  his  entire  gov¬ 
ernment  amid  suspicions  that  his  deputy 
wanted  to  topple  him  by  political  means. 
Mr  Machar  has  openly  stated  his  ambition 


to  run  for  president  in  elections  due  in  2015. 

Diplomats  in  Juba  still  hope  that  a  full- 
scale  civil  war  along  purely  ethnic  lines 
can  be  averted.  Western  donors  and  the 
un  may  seek  to  use  the  influence  of  their 
billions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  broker  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Rebellions  and  reconciliation  have 
been  common  in  South  Sudan;  Mr  Kiir  and 
Mr  Machar  have  a  long  history  of  squab¬ 
bles  followed  by  deals.  Mr  Machar  is  said 
to  lack  support  in  the  army.  But  nearly  half 
of  the  ruling  party’s  politburo  backed  him 
before  Mr  Kiir  sacked  him  in  July. 

This  row,  in  any  event,  looks  a  lot  worse 
than  before.  The  president  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  militant  and  dictatorial.  Those 
closest  to  him  see  a  changed  man  and 
wonder  whether  recent  health  problems, 
which  necessitated  a  visit  to  South  Africa 
for  treatment,  may  have  affected  his  judg¬ 
ment.  A  diplomat  who  has  known  him 
since  the  civil  war  said  he  was  “completely 
different”  from  the  Kiir  he  once  knew.  ■ 
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Germany's  new  government 


A  guide  to  future  chancellors? 


BERLIN 


A  surprise  appointment  by  Angela  Merkel  hints  at  who  may  succeed  her  one  day 


TWELVE  weeks  after  its  election,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  longest  coalition  negotia¬ 
tions  in  its  history,  Germany  has  a  new 
government  at  last.  And  although  there 
was  never  any  doubt  that  Angela  Merkel 
would  continue  leading  it  as  chancellor, 
the  cabinet  she  chose  contained  a  surprise: 
Germany’s  new  defence  minister  will  be 
Ursula  von  der  Leyen,  the  first  woman  in 
that  job.  Mrs  von  der  Leyen  (centre,  above), 
who  at  55  is  four  years  younger  than  Mrs 
Merkel,  is  now  the  most  obvious  member 
of  Mrs  Merkel’s  party,  the  centre-right 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (cdu),  to  run 
for  chancellor  when  Mrs  Merkel,  who  is 
now  starting  her  third  term,  steps  down. 

Mrs  von  der  Leyen’s  most  likely  oppo¬ 
nent  would  be  Sigmar  Gabriel  (left,  above), 
leader  of  the  centre-left  Social  Democrats 
(spd).  Since  the  spd’s  poor  showing  in  the 
election  (it  got  only  25.7%  of  votes,  against 
41.5%  for  Mrs  Merkel’s  camp),  he  has  skil¬ 
fully  manoeuvred  his  party  into  another 
“grand  coalition”  with  Mrs  Merkel,  wran¬ 
gling  concessions  out  of  her  in  the  process 
and  winning  a  referendum  of  party  mem¬ 
bers  to  approve  the  pact  by  the  huge  mar¬ 
gin  of  75%  to  25%.  Now  he  is  vice-chancel¬ 
lor  and  minister  with  a  newly  combined 
portfolio  of  energy  and  the  economy.  This 
puts  him  in  charge  of  Germany’s  biggest 
domestic  challenge,  the  transition  from  nu¬ 
clear  and  coal  to  solar  and  wind. 

As  defence  minister,  a  challenging  port¬ 
folio  that  includes  managing  a  continuing 


reform  of  the  army,  Mrs  von  der  Leyen 
could  build  up  her  stature  for  a  future  run 
against  Mr  Gabriel.  She  will  have  few  ri¬ 
vals,  because  the  most  senior  cabinet  posts 
are  staying  in  the  hands  of  veterans  from 
the  preceding  generation.  The  cdu’s  Wolf¬ 
gang  Schauble,  71,  remains  as  finance  min¬ 
ister  (suggesting  that  little  change  can  be 
expected  in  Germany’s  management  of 
the  euro  crisis).  The  spd’s  Frank-Walter 
Steinmeier  becomes  foreign  minister 
again,  the  same  job  he  held  in  Mrs  Merkel’s 
first  term,  from  2005  to  2009.  Thomas  de 
Maiziere,  whom  Mrs  von  der  Leyen  re¬ 
places  and  who  will  now  become  interior 
minister,  a  job  he  has  had  before,  is  still 
damaged  by  a  procurement  scandal  from 
his  time  as  defence  minister. 

Petite  and  sprightly,  Mrs  von  der  Leyen 
has  been  close  to  politics  her  whole  life,  as 
the  daughter  of  Ernst  Albrecht,  a  former 
premier  of  Lower  Saxony.  But  she  perso¬ 
nally  entered  politics  only  at  42,  after  living 
in  Belgium,  Britain  and  America,  learning 
fluent  English  and  French,  studying  and 
then  practising  gynaecology  and  having 
seven  children.  Since  Mrs  Merkel  became 
chancellor  in  2005,  Mrs  von  der  Leyen  has 
had  stints  as  minister  of  families  and 
women,  then  of  labour  and  welfare. 

During  these  years,  she  has  proved  her¬ 
self  unfailingly  loyal  to  Mrs  Merkel,  even 
after  a  personal  disappointment  in  2010, 
when  the  chancellor  did  not  nominate  her 
for  federal  president  as  she  had  hoped.  She 


also  cultivated  an  image  as  the  social  con¬ 
science  of  her  party.  With  rare  bravura,  she 
demonstrated  personally  how  to  combine 
work  and  family  but  also  pushed  policies 
that  would  help  other  women  do  the 
same.  These  views  have  made  her  popular 
with  voters  but  at  times  less  appreciated 
by  conservatives  in  the  cdu.  To  become  a 
plausible  candidate  to  succeed  Mrs  Merkel, 
she  will  first  have  to  shore  up  her  support 
within  the  party’s  base. 

Women  are  gaining  a  higher  profile  in 
Mrs  Merkel’s  government  more  generally. 
Four  of  the  spd’s  cabinet  positions  have 
gone  to  women,  with  some  of  the  portfoli¬ 
os  dearest  to  party  members:  labour,  wom¬ 
en  and  integration  of  foreigners.  In  anoth¬ 
er  surprise,  Jorg  Asmussen,  a  Social 
Democrat  who  has  the  German  seat  on  the 
board  of  the  European  Central  Bank  (ecb), 
will  return  to  Berlin.  Mr  Asmussen  will  be 
missed  in  Frankfurt,  having  acted  as  a 
bridge  between  the  bank  and  the  German 
government  and  voters  in  the  euro  crisis. 
The  candidate  to  replace  him  at  the  ecb  is 
another  woman,  Sabine  Lautenschlager- 
Peiter,  the  number  two  at  the  German 
Bundesbank.  She  belongs  to  no  party,  but 
is  an  expert  on  bank  regulation  who  often 
talks  out  against  bankers  with  big  bonuses. 

Mrs  Merkel  has  given  no  hints  about 
her  own  career  plans  beyond  denying 
some  speculation  that  she  might  step 
down  in  mid-term,  around  the  time  of  her 
tenth  anniversary  as  chancellor.  The  previ¬ 
ous  cdu  chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  served 
four  terms  but  then  lost  the  1998  election. 
Thinking  of  him  and  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Germany’s  first  post-war  chancellor,  Mrs 
von  der  Leyen  has  in  the  past  evaded  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  ambitions  by  saying  that  in 
the  cdu  “each  generation  has  its  chancel¬ 
lor,”  and  hers  already  has  Angela  Merkel.  If 
Mrs  von  der  Leyen  does  her  new  job  well, 
she  may  reconsider.  ■ 
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Francois  Hollande's  travels 

Home  thoughts 
from  abroad 

PARIS 

A  globe-trotting  president  languishes  in 
the  popularity  ratings  in  France 

FRANCE’S  president,  Francois  Hollande, 
has  become  an  inveterate  jet-setter.  In  a 
single  week  in  mid-December  he  notched 
up  two  continents,  dropping  in  on  Brazil 
for  a  two-day  state  visit,  as  well  as  South 
Africa  (for  Nelson  Mandela’s  memorial 
service)  and  a  pit-stop  in  Central  African 
Republic  (car),  where  the  French  are  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  order  amid  religious  and  gang 
warfare.  Days  earlier  Mr  Hoilande  wel¬ 
comed  leaders  from  over  50  African  coun¬ 
tries  to  Paris  for  a  think-in  on  security. 
Sending  troops  to  car  is  his  second  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  in  Africa.  At  the  end  of 
November  he  squeezed  in  a  trip  to  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  territories.  Shortly 
after  Christmas  he  is  off  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Such  diplomatic  hyperactivity  is  com¬ 
mon  for  second-term  American  presi¬ 
dents.  It  was  also  a  hallmark  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr  Hollande’s  centre-right 
predecessor,  Nicolas  Sarkozy,  who  liked 
nothing  better  than  flying  in  to  try  to  se¬ 
cure  peace  deals,  or  contracts  for  French 
companies.  But  for  Mr  Hollande  it  is  more 
surprising.  During  the  2012  election  cam¬ 
paign  the  Socialist  leader  said  little  about 
foreign  affairs  and  gave  no  hint  of  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  military  force.  His  6o-point 
election  manifesto  had  only  four  promises 
on  the  subject-and  one  was  a  pledge  to 
pull  French  soldiers  out  of  Afghanistan. 

So  it  has  been  with  some  bafflement 
that  the  French  have  watched  Mr  Hollande 
adopt  the  habits  of  a  war  leader.  In  January 
2013  he  sent  French  soldiers  to  Mali,  to 
push  back  an  incursion  by  rebels  linked  to 
a  local  branch  of  al-Qaeda.  At  the  end  of 
August  he  was  poised  to  order  French  fight¬ 
er  jets  to  bomb  Syria,  to  punish  the  regime 
for  a  chemical-weapons  attack.  In  car 
1,600  French  troops,  under  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  mandate  but  with  almost  no  Euro¬ 
pean  help  so  far,  are  trying  to  stop  massa¬ 
cres  that  have  forced  a  tenth  of  the 
population  to  flee  their  homes.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  9th  two  French  soldiers  were  killed. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  all  this  activi¬ 
ty  may  be  a  genuine  desire  to  do  the  right 
thing  on  a  continent  where  France  has  long 
historic  ties  but  a  mixed  legacy.  As  he  sent 
his  soldiers  to  car,  Mr  Hollande  talked  of 
a  “duty”  to  intervene  to  try  to  stop  the 
bloodshed,  saying  “France  has  no  other 
objective  than  to  save  lives.”  Acting  with 
un  backing,  under  the  humanitarian  idea 
of  a  responsibility  to  protect  civilians,  is  a 
principle  long  advocated  by  Bernard 
Kouchner,  a  former  Socialist  minister  and 
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Animal-rights  parties 

Free  the  goldfish 

AMSTERDAM 

A  Dutch  pro-animal  party  hopes  to  inspire  others 


SHOULD  goldfish  have  a  voice  in  par¬ 
liament?  Marianne  Thieme,  leader  of 
the  Dutch  Party  for  the  Animals  (pvdD) 
thinks  so.  Ever  since  the  party  won  two 
seats  in  parliament  in  2006,  its  members 
have  been  busy,  asking  more  written 
questions  than  most  and  tabling  motions 
on  topics  from  biotech  to  halal  slaughter 
to  the  life  of  goldfish. 

The  party’s  success  has  inspired  oth¬ 
ers.  There  are  animal-rights  parties  in  14 
countries,  mostly  in  Europe.  Friends  of 
animals  around  the  world  recently  met 
in  Istanbul,  home  to  one  recent  addition, 
Hayvan  Partisi,  the  Darkish  animal  party. 
The  aim  of  the  conference  was  to 
strengthen  networks  and  share  best 
practice  so  as  to  improve  the  political 
representation  of  animal-rights  parties. 

The  pvdD  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
elected  to  a  national  parliament.  Its  suc¬ 
cesses  have  included  a  national  ban  on 
round  goldfish  bowls  (too  stressful), 
tougher  rules  for  animal  transport  in 
Europe  and  securing  €6m  ($8m)  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  to  search  for  alternatives  to 
meat.  Their  goal  is  to  move  away  from 


human-centred  thinking  and  create  a 
society  that  treats  animals  with  respect. 
Ms  Thieme  sees  her  party  as  a  path- 
breaker  that  can  encourage  everybody  to 
take  a  more  benevolent  stance  towards 
animals  and  the  environment.  But  in 
today’s  economic  climate,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  gain  support. 

The  biggest  source  of  influence  for 
small  parties  like  the  PvdD  is  the  ability 
to  steer  the  agenda  of  more  mainstream 
parties.  As  the  party  takes  votes  from 
across  the  political  spectrum,  others  now 
include  provisions  on  animal  welfare  in 
their  manifestos.  Even  Geert  Wilders’ 
anti-everything  pv v  is  fighting  for  “ani¬ 
mal  cops”-police  officers  specially 
trained  to  fight  against  animal  cruelty 

One  victory  came  in  2011,  when  a 
huge  majority  of  the  Dutch  parliament 
agreed  with  the  PvdD  to  outlaw  the 
slaughter  of  animals  without  stunning, 
as  often  happens  in  halal  and  kosher 
butchers.  In  a  rare  coalition,  Muslim  and 
Jewish  leaders  joined  forces  to  claim  that 
their  religious  rights  were  cast  aside  for 
those  of  animals.  The  animals  won. 


co-founder  of  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres. 

But  Mr  Hollande  may  also  have  more 
political  motives.  Accused  of  dithering  at 
home,  he  may  want  to  show  decisiveness 
abroad.  The  efficient  line  of  a  military  com¬ 
mand  is  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  messy 
rebellion  Mr  Hollande  faces  at  home  over 
tax  rises.  Franpoise  Fressoz,  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  Le  Monde,  argued  that  it  lets  him  “show 
his  opponents  that  the  procrastination 
they  reproach  him  for  at  home  does  not 
stem  from  an  inability  to  decide”.  It  could 
even  bean  attempt  to  restore  the  dignity  of 
the  presidential  office  after  a  difficult  per¬ 
iod  during  which  Mr  Hollande  was  booed 
at  a  solemn  Armistice  Day  event. 


Whether  any  of  this  will  in  fact  boost 
Mr  Hollande’s  domestic  popularity  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  The  economy  is  looking 
weak  again.  A  poll  out  this  week  by  Ifop 
suggests  that  French  support  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  car  has  fallen  from  a  lukewarm 
51%,  when  troops  first  went  in,  to  44%  now. 
This  is  lower  than  the  backing  Mr  Hol¬ 
lande  enjoyed  for  the  Mali  campaign  in  its 
first  three  months.  That  African  adventure 
gave  him  only  a  brief  poll  bounce  that 
proved  short-lived.  Between  February  and 
November,  before  he  sent  troops  to  car, 
Mr  Hollande’s  rating  fell  from  37%  to  just 
20%-the  lowest  recorded  since  Ifop  started 
polling ini958.  ■ 
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Russia  and  Ukraine 

Putin’s  expensive 
victory 

MOSCOW 

Under  its  current  government,  Ukraine 
may  be  a  prize  not  worth  winning 

ANOTHER  victory  for  Vladimir  Putin, 
/\another  defeat  for  the  West.  That  is 
how  the  outcome  of  the  battle  for  Ukraine, 
the  country  between  Russia  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union,  is  being  portrayed  in  Moscow 
and  in  many  Western  capitals. 

On  December  17th,  after  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Putin  and  Viktor  Yanukovych, 
Ukraine’s  president,  Russia  agreed  to  lend 
Ukraine  $15  billion  and  to  slash  the  gas 
price  from  $400  to  $268  per  thousand  cu¬ 
bic  metres,  as  a  reward  for  Mr  Yanuko¬ 
vych’s  ditching  of  an  association  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  eu.  Unsurprisingly,  the  mix 
of  money  and  political  cover  for  theft  and 
violence  proved  more  enticing  to  Mr  Yanu¬ 
kovych  than  the  eu  offer  of  the  rule  of  law, 
free  trade,  competition  and  reform. 

Yet  look  closer,  and  Mr  Putin’s  victory 
and  Europe’s  loss  seem  less  obvious.  Prob¬ 
ably  Mr  Yanukovych  never  intended  to 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  Eu-certainly 
not  without  being  paid  for  it.  By  keeping 
up  the  pretence,  he  was  able  to  bargain 
with  Mr  Putin,  who  has  now  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  money  without  Mr  Yanukovych  hav¬ 
ing  signed  a  deal  to  join  his  Eurasian  cus¬ 
toms  union. 

And  neither  Mr  Yanukovych  nor  Mr  Pu¬ 
tin  nor  eu  leaders  factored  in  the  response 
of  Ukrainians,  who  have  been  pouring 
into  the  streets  for  the  past  four  weeks.  An¬ 
gered  by  Mr  Yanukovych  trading  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  for  his  own  benefit,  they  were 
bolstered  when  he  used  violence  against 
students.  What  started  as  a  modest-sized 
street  action  demanding  a  deal  with  the  eu 
has  turned  into  a  national  awakening  and 
vocal  rejection  of  a  kleptocratic  post-Sovi¬ 
et  state.  After  Mr  Yanukovych’s  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  clear  the  streets  on  December  11th, 
the  barricades  grew  higher,  the  spirit  on 
Maidan  became  more  resolute  and  the 
split  within  the  Ukrainian  elite  became 
more  visible.  The  crisis  has  turned  Mr  Ya¬ 
nukovych  into  a  lame  duck. 

America’s  threat  to  impose  personal 
sanctions  against  him,  his  family  and  his 
backers  has  restrained  Mr  Yanukovych 
from  unleashing  further  violence.  He  is 
hoping  that  the  Maidan  protests  will  sim¬ 
ply  fizzle  out  over  Christmas  and  the  new 
year.  Given  the  weakness  of  Ukraine’s  op¬ 
position,  this  may  well  happen.  Yet  where¬ 
as  the  Kremlin’s  deal  with  Mr  Yanukovych 
stymies  Ukraine’s  negotiations  with  the 
eu,  it  is  unlikely  to  halt  its  political  crisis. 
Nor  will  it  restore  Ukraine’s  bust  and  unre¬ 
formed  economy. 


For  the  crisis  in  Ukraine  is  compounded 
by  a  looming  economic  collapse  that  will 
now  become  Russia’s  problem.  Ukraine  is 
running  out  of  reserves  and  desperately 
needs  cash  to  get  through  the  winter  and 
avert  default.  Having  thwarted  Ukraine’s 
deal  with  the  eu,  Mr  Putin  has  little  choice 
but  to  pay  up.  But  it  is  unclear  what  he  will 
get  in  return,  which  may  explain  why  the 
gas-price  cut  will  be  reviewed  quarterly. 
Given  the  dire  state  of  the  economy  and 
Mr  Yanukovych’s  precarious  political  posi¬ 
tion,  any  help  could  be  money  down  the 
drain.  Unlike  an  imf  loan,  Russian  money 
(drawn  mostly  from  its  national  welfare 
fund)  comes  with  no  strings  attached. 

Mr  Putin  may  have  extracted  a  promise 
from  Mr  Yanukovych  to  clear  the  streets  of 
protesters  and  join  the  Eurasian  union  be¬ 
fore  or  just  after  the  2015  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  But  Mr  Yanukovych’s  ability  to  hon¬ 
our  such  a  promise  without  sparking  a 
civil  conflict  is  uncertain  to  say  the  least. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  country,  including 
Kiev  and  western  Ukraine,  joining  the  Eur¬ 
asian  union  would  be  an  existential  threat. 
Yet  for  Mr  Putin,  who  once  called  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  biggest  geo- 
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political  catastrophe  of  the  20th  century 
and  who  sees  himself  as  a  gatherer  of  Rus¬ 
sian  territories,  no  price  is  too  high  to  keep 
Ukraine  in  Russia’s  orbit. 

Mr  Putin  also  knows  that,  if  Ukraine 
changed  from  being  a  corrupt  autocracy 
into  a  competitive  democracy,  that  would 
be  a  threat  to  his  own  regime,  rather  as  re¬ 
forms  in  Czechoslovakia  were  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1968.  Fearing  the  spread  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  contagion,  Russia  has  reportedly 
barred  young  Ukrainians  who  look  like 
Maidan  protesters  from  entering  the  coun¬ 
try,  despite  visa-free  travel  between  the 
two.  But  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  used 
tanks  and  ideology,  Mr  Putin  prefers  to 
deal  in  money  and  nationalism. 

Mr  Putin’s  talk  of  Russia  and  Ukraine  as 
one  Slavic  people  has  been  accompanied 
by  vitriolic  anti-Ukrainian  propaganda 
from  state  television.  His  appointment  of 
Dmitry  Kiselev,  a  rabid  anti-Western  and 
anti-Ukrainian  propagandist,  as  head  of  a 
new  government  information  service  to 
replace  the  old  one,  ria  Novosti,  is  a  sign 
of  degradation  in  the  regime.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  found,  it  will  also  help  to  push  the 
republics  away  from  Moscow.  ■ 


Arrests  in  Turkey 

Erdogan  v  Gulen,  part  two 


ISTANBUL 

A  rash  of  high-profile  arrests  unsettles  the  Turkish  prime  minister 


ON  DECEMBER  17th  Turkish  police 
detained  the  sons  of  three  cabinet 
ministers,  a  construction  tycoon,  a  bank¬ 
er  and  a  mayor  from  the  ruling  Justice 
and  Development  (aic)  party  in  dawn 
raids  in  Istanbul  and  Ankara,  as  part  of  a 
corruption  probe  that  saw  49  detentions. 
The  news  sent  shock  waves  through  the 
political  establishment  and  financial 
markets.  It  is  seen  as  an  escalation  in  the 
power  struggle  between  Recep  Tayyip 
Erdogan,  the  aic  prime  minister,  and 
Tiirkey’s  most  influential  cleric,  Fethullah 
Gulen,  who  runs  media  outlets,  schools 
and  charities  from  rural  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  first  comments  after  the  arrests, 
Mr  Erdogan  struck  a  characteristically 
defiant  note:  “We  will  not  bow  to  any 
threats.  They  can  resort  to  whatever  ugly 
methods  and  alliances  they  choose... the 
aic  government  will  not  allow  this.”  He 
pointed  at  “dark  foreign  forces”  that  he 
claimed  had  orchestrated  anti-govern¬ 
ment  protests  in  June.  “Turkey  is  not  a 
banana  republic,”  he  roared. 

The  row  between  the  two  men  has 
been  brewing  for  a  while.  Mr  Erdogan 
has  accused  Mr  Gulen’s  followers  of 
establishing  “a  parallel  state”  by  infiltrat¬ 
ing  ministries,  the  judiciary  and  the 
police.  Ironically,  after  aic  shot  to  power 
in  2002  the  Gulenists  were  its  closest 


allies  in  the  fight  to  strip  the  army  of 
political  influence.  Recent  polls  suggest 
that  Mr  Erdogan  still  commands  50%  of 
the  vote  and,  as  he  says,  it  is  the  ballot 
box  that  will  show  his  strength  against 
enemies,  starting  with  local  elections  in 
March.  But  he  must  be  getting  worried. 


Erdogan  damns  the  dark  forces 
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Charlemagne  |  Defenceless? 


Austerity  is  hollowing  out  Europe’s  armies 


HOW  quickly  the  need  to  cut  deficits  is  reducing  the  European 
Union’s  military  ambitions.  When  eu  leaders  held  a  summit 
to  discuss  defence  five  years  ago  there  was  heady  talk  of  being 
able  to  deploy  60,000  troops  within  60  days.  Today  the  objective 
is  to  get  overstretched  troops  home  from  Afghanistan  as  budgets 
are  cut.  The  eu  is  meant  to  have  two  “battle  groups”  of  1,500  men 
apiece  ready  to  deploy  at  short  notice,  but  it  can  barely  muster 
one-and  none  has  ever  been  used. 

Pressure  to  make  better  use  of  dwindling  resources  is  pushing 
governments  to  share  costs  and  pool  equipment.  At  this  week’s 
summit,  leaders  will  bless  plans  to  develop  a  European  drone  to 
follow  the  likes  of  America’s  Predator  and  Reaper.  The  European 
version  would  be  an  unarmed  surveillance  system  that,  unlike 
military  drones,  is  intended  to  fly  in  civilian  airspace.  Predictably, 
the  plan  has  caused  alarmist  talk  in  Britain  about  Brussels  build¬ 
ing  a  “European  air  force”,  prompting  officials  to  redouble  their 
effort  to  remove  ambiguities  from  turgid  eu  texts. 

Yet  the  truly  alarming  prospect  is  that  Europe  is  demilitarising 
so  fast.  Forget  about  euro-troops  crying  “Banzai!”  Worry  instead 
that  the  endless  pruning  of  brigades,  tanks,  ships  and  jets  will  re¬ 
duce  even  the  largest  European  armed  forces  into  small  “bonsai 
armies”,  says  Christian  Moiling  of  the  Stiftung  Wissenschaft  und 
Politik,  a  German  think-tank.  When  European  countries  led  by 
France  and  Britain  conducted  air  strikes  in  Libya  in  2011,  America 
had  to  provide  essential  help,  including  drones,  air-to-air  refuell¬ 
ing,  stocks  of  smart  bombs  and  headquarters  staff.  Europe  has  far 
more  soldiers  than  America,  but  can  send  far  fewer  abroad. 

In  Mali,  and  now  in  the  Central  African  Republic,  France  has 
intervened  alone,  but  it  wants  support  from  European  allies:  if 
not  soldiers,  trainers  for  African  troops;  if  not  trainers,  at  least 
some  money.  Now  France  knows  how  America  feels  in  nato 
when  it  demands  more  military  burden-sharing  from  allies  and 
chafes  at  free-riders.  Where  France  was  always  the  chief  trouble¬ 
maker  in  nato,  in  the  eu  Britain  leads  the  awkward  squad. 

The  problem  for  eu  defence  policy,  says  Daniel  Keohane  of 
Fride,  a  Spanish  think-tank,  is  that  “Germany  does  not  want  to 
use  military  force,  Britain  does  not  want  to  use  the  eu,  and  France 
is  caught  in  the  middle.”  In  2011  Britain  vetoed  plans  for  an  eu  op¬ 
erational  headquarters,  annoying  not  only  France  but  also  Po¬ 


land.  Within  nato,  France  contributed  more  forces  than  Britain 
to  the  Steadfast  Jazz  exercise  in  Poland  and  Latvia  in  November. 
Russia’s  decision  to  put  Iskander  missiles  in  Kaliningrad  confirms 
that  threats  have  not  gone  away. 

The  theology  of  European  defence  is  maddening,  nato  and 
the  eu  are  both  based  in  Brussels  but  can  barely  speak  to  each 
other  officially,  largely  because  of  the  chronic  dispute  between 
Hirkey  (in  nato  but  not  the  eu)  and  Cyprus  (in  the  eu  but  not 
nato).  A  bigger  problem  is  the  growing  shortage  of  resources. 
Overall  defence  spending  in  Europe  now  stands  at  about  1.5%  of 
gdp,  well  below  the  nato  target  of  2%.  Worse,  defence  has 
shrunk  as  a  share  of  public  spending,  it  being  easier  to  demobil¬ 
ise  soldiers  than  sack  teachers.  Worse  still,  Europe  gets  little  bang 
despite  spending  nearly  €200  billion  ($275  billion)  a  year  on  de¬ 
fence.  Money  is  squandered  among  the  myriad  armies,  navies, 
air  forces  and  headquarters  at  national  level. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Centre  for  European  Policy  Studies,  a 
think-tank  in  Brussels,  makes  the  point  eloquently.  Europe  has 
nine  kinds  of  fighters  and  ground-attack  planes,  compared  with 
America’s  four.  It  sails  16  different  frigates  compared  with  just  one 
American  type.  Europe’s  defence  industry  is  also  crying  out  for 
consolidation.  As  defence  spending  falls,  even  the  most  compet¬ 
itive  firms  are  in  trouble,  eads,  the  Franco-German  aerospace 
consortium,  has  announced  plans  to  cut  5,800  jobs  in  France, 
Germany  and  Spain  because  of  shrinking  defence  contracts.  Its 
attempt  to  merge  with  Britain’s  bae  Systems  was  blocked  in  Oc¬ 
tober  2012,  because  of  German  politics. 

The  state  of  the  industry  is  one  reason  why  the  eu  is  waking 
up  to  the  problem.  The  European  Commission,  the  eu’s  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  sees  defence  firms  as  important  providers  of  jobs  and  high- 
end  manufacturing.  Some  of  its  research-and-development 
funds  are  likely  to  be  directed  to  “dual-use”  technology.  The  same 
drones  used  to  watch  out  for  migrants  at  sea  or  fires  on  land  can 
help  armies  look  for  the  enemy  in  foreign  wars. 

Uncle  Sam  needs  EU 

For  all  of  Europe’s  shortcomings,  it  remains  the  first  port  of  call 
when  the  United  States  needs  military  help.  The  eu  does  much 
useful  smaller-scale  work,  combining  military  power  with  civil¬ 
ian  assistance,  for  instance  in  and  around  Somalia  to  deal  with  pi¬ 
racy.  But  if  Europe  wants  to  remain  a  security  provider,  it  must  re¬ 
tain  the  ability  to  deploy  force.  That  means  more  European 
collaboration,  not  less.  Yet  a  problem  with  pooling  and  sharing  is 
that  economies  of  scale  are  often  offset  by  the  extra  cost  and  com¬ 
plexity  that  adding  countries  to  a  procurement  project  can  create. 
Another  is  the  fear  of  mutual  dependence:  martial  countries 
worry  that  they  will  be  stopped  from  taking  action  by  an  ally  that 
controls  a  vital  capability;  more  pacific  states  fear  being  dragged 
into  somebody  else’s  war. 

Collaboration  works  best  among  countries  of  similar  outlook 
and  ambitions.  France  and  Britain  have  gone  furthest  in  merging 
capabilities.  The  Nordics  and  the  Benelux  countries  have  also 
embarked  on  some  joint  projects.  But  as  the  African  interven¬ 
tions  show,  there  will  be  times  when  one  country  wants  to  go  it 
alone.  Military  co-operation  is  the  obvious  answer.  But  European 
countries  must  first  agree  on  what  they  want.  Until  then,  if  there 
were  ever  such  a  thing  as  a  European  army,  it  would  probably  do 
nothing.  Right  now  national  forces  are  being  hollowed  out.  ■ 
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FRENCH  CULTURE 


Bleak  chic 


Whatisitaboutbeing  French 
that  makes  for  so  much  misery? 


PARIS 


ONE  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  the  early  21st  century 
is  this:  how  can  the  French,  who  invented  joie  de  vivre,  the 
three-tier  cheese  trolley  and  Dior’s  jaunty  New  Look,  be  so  reso¬ 
lutely  miserable?  To  outsiders,  the  world’s  favourite  tourist  desti¬ 
nation  embodies  the  triumph  of  pleasure  over  desk-slavery,  slow 
food  over  fast,  the  life  of  the  flaneur  over  that  of  the  frenetic.  Yet 
polls  suggest  that  the  French  are  more  depressed  than  Ugandans 
or  Uzbekistanis,  and  more  pessimistic  about  their  country’s  future 
than  Albanians  or  Iraqis.  A  global  barometer  of  hope  and  happi¬ 
ness  puts  the  French  second  to  bottom  of  a  54-country  world  rank¬ 
ing,  behind  austerity-battered  Italians,  Greeks  and  Spaniards,  and 
ahead  only  of  Portugal. 

Happiness  is  of  course  a  slippery  concept.  Asked  if  they  are 
happy,  people  everywhere  are  more  than  likely  to  say  yes;  far  few¬ 
er  say  that  they  laugh  much.  Gallup,  a  pollster,  has  devised  a  glo¬ 
bal  “positive  experience  index”,  based  on  whether  respondents 
report  that  they  laughed  and  smiled  a  lot  or  did  something  enjoy¬ 
able  the  previous  day.  By  such  measures,  France  does  better  than 
the  world  average.  But  take  out  war-torn  or  poor  countries,  and 
measure  the  French  against  fellow  rich  nations,  and  they  still  turn 
out  to  be  unhappier  than  their  peers.  The  French  report  fewer 
“happy  experiences”  than  those  in  America,  Britain,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Canada,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Austria 
and  Belgium.  The  land  of  the  bon  vivant  is  an  unhappy  outlier. 

Claudia  Senik,  a  French  economist  at  the  Paris  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  calls  this  the  “French  unhappiness  puzzle”.  In  a  2013  study, 
she  found  that  the  French  were  not  only  unhappier  than  their  lev¬ 
el  of  wealth  and  unemployment  would  suggest,  but  also  more 
discontented  than  French-speaking  people  in  Belgium  and  Cana¬ 


da  (so  language  is  not  the  reason),  and  more  miserable  when  they 
emigrated  compared  with  non-French  expatriates  in  the  same 
place  (so  they  take  their  gloom  with  them).  “Unhappiness  seems 
to  be  more  than  about  life  in  France,”  Ms  Senik  concluded.  “It  is 
something  about  being  French.” 

Naturally,  Ms  Senik’s  findings  caused  a  stir  in  France,  prompt¬ 
ing  Maureen  Dowd,  a  New  York  Times  writer  who  was  visiting 
Paris  at  the  time,  to  report  that  “joie  de  vivre  has  given  way  to  gaze 
de  navel”.  Le  Monde  ran  three  pages  under  the  title  “Liberte,  Ega- 
lite,  Morosite”,  in  a  bid  to  decode  its  fellow  countrymen’s  “persis¬ 
tent  melancholy”.  France,  it  turns  out,  has  the  highest  suicide  rate 
in  western  Europe  after  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  An  American 
psychiatric  study  showed  that,  among  ten  rich  countries,  the 
French  were  the  most  likely  to  have  a  “major  depressive  episode” 
at  some  point  in  their  life.  Even  the  French  language  seems  to  be 
particularly  well  stocked-morosite,  tristesse,  malheur,  chagrin, 
malaise,  ennui,  melancolie,  anomie,  desespoir- with  negativity. 
Can  there  really  be  something  about  being  French  that  makes  for 
so  much  gloom? 

Fifty  shades  of  noir 

Two  periods  in  France’s  recent  history  have  contributed  most  to 
the  rich  seam  of  misery  in  its  culture— one  after  the  revolution,  the 
other  after  the  second  world  war.  In  the  quarter-century  from  the 
fall  of  the  ancien  regime  in  1789  to  1814,  France  overthrew  a  monar¬ 
chy,  endured  the  Terror,  and  lost  an  empire.  After  this  period  the 
Romantic  movement,  from  Baudelaire  to  Chopin,  expressed  a 
melancholy  infused  with  nostalgia  and  ambivalence  towards  a 
society  dominated  by  rationalist  thought  and  bourgeois  values.  ►► 
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In  “Rene”,  a  novel  published  in  1802,  Chateaubriand  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  the  tortured  French  youth,  whose  “wretched, 
barren,  and  disenchanted”  existence  embodied  what  the  writer 
called  the  mal  du  siecle.  In  his  memoirs,  Chateaubriand  recognised 
that  he  had  set  more  of  a  trend  than  he  had  bargained  for: 

If  Rene  did  not  exist,  I  would  not  write  it  again. . .  all  we  hear  nowadays 
are  pitiful  and  disjointed  phrases;  the  only  subject  is  gales  and  storms, 
and  unknown  ills  moaned  out  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  night.  There’s 
not  a  fop  who  has  just  left  college  who  hasn’t  dreamt  he  was  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men;  there’s  not  a  milksop  who  hasn’t  exhausted  all  life 
has  to  offer  by  the  age  of  sixteen;  who  hasn’t  believed  himself  torment¬ 
ed  by  his  own  genius;  who,  in  the  abyss  of  his  thoughts,  hasn’t  given 
himself  over  to  the  “wave  of  passions”;  who  hasn’t  struck  his  pale  and 
dishevelled  brow  and  astonished  mankind  with  a  sorrow  whose 
name  neither  he,  nor  it,  knows. 

Romantic  miserabilism  was  experienced  as  a  form  of  pleasure. 
“Melancholy”,  wrote  Victor  Hugo,  “is  the  happiness  of  being  sad.” 
It  was  treated  as  a  noble  state,  a  higher  aesthetic  condition.  “I  do 
not  pretend  that  joy  cannot  be  allied  with  beauty,”  wrote  Baude¬ 
laire  in  his  diary.  “But  I  do  say  that  joy  is  one  of  its  most  vulgar  or¬ 
naments;  whereas  melancholy  is,  as  it  were,  its  illustrious  com¬ 
panion.”  Much  of  this  tradition  is  firmly  fixed  in  today’s  French 
mind.  Hugo’s  poem  “Melancholia”  is  required  reading  for  French 
lycee  students,  as  is  Alfred  de  Musset’s  “La 
Nuit  de  Mai”,  whose  narrator  laments  that 
“Nothing  makes  us  so  great  as  great  sorrow.” 

The  strange  beauty  of  melancholy  finds 
some  echo  in  mid-20th-century  France, 
which  produced  a  second  wave  of  miserabi¬ 
lism.  Frangoise  Sagan’s  “Bonjour  Tristesse”, 
published  in  1954,  for  instance,  opens  with  the 
17-year-old  Cecile’s  lament; 

A  strange  melancholy  pervades  me  to  which  I 
hesitate  to  give  the  grave  and  beautiful  name  of 
sorrow.  The  idea  of  sorrow  has  always  appealed 
to  me,  but  now  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  its  com¬ 
plete  egoism.  I  have  known  boredom,  regret, 
and  occasionally  remorse,  but  never  sorrow.  To¬ 
day  it  envelops  me  like  a  silken  web,  enervating 
and  soft,  and  sets  me  apart  from  everybody  else. 

Yet  the  ennui  that  marked  this  second  period 
had  less  to  do  with  nostalgia  than  nausea.  In 
“L’Etranger”,  Albert  Camus’s  protagonist, 

Mersault,  is  perhaps  the  world’s  best-known 
embodiment  of  anguish  in  the  face  of  the  un¬ 
knowable  meaning  of  existence,  or  the  ab¬ 
surd.  Post-war  French  theatre  developed  the 
absurd,  through  the  plays  of  Camus,  Jean 
Anouilh  and  the  Franco-Romanian  Eugene 
Ionescu.  Samuel  Beckett,  an  Irishman,  wrote 
“Waiting  for  Godot”  in  French.  On  a  chilly 
winter’s  evening  in  1953  on  Paris’s  left  bank, 
two  years  before  the  play  went  on  to  unsettle  English-speaking  au¬ 
diences,  it  was  first  staged  at  the  75-seat  Theatre  de  Babylone,  and 
struck  a  chord  with  post-war  Paris. 

Neither  Camus  nor  his  contemporary,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  was  ul¬ 
timately  a  pessimist.  But  it  is  the  torment  of  existentialism,  rather 
than  its  conclusions,  that  captured  the  imagination.  Indeed,  the 
left-bank  literary  clique  led  by  Sartre  and  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
which  gravitated  to  the  cafes  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  adopted 
ennui  as  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  philosophy.  When  Sartre  handed 
the  original  manuscript  of  “Nausea”  to  Gallimard,  his  publisher, 
he  entitled  his  novel  “Melancholia”. 

Perhaps  the  best  exemplar  of  miserabilism  among  contempo¬ 
rary  French  fiction  writers  is  Michel  Houellebecq,  the  controver¬ 
sial  Goncourt-prize-winning  novelist,  in  such  nihilist  works  as 
“Whatever”  or  “Atomised”.  His  characters  invariably  lead  empty, 
often  sordid,  always  disillusioned  lives.  “In  the  end,”  writes  Mr 


Houellebecq  in  “The  Elementary  Particles”,  “there’s  just  the  cold, 
the  silence  and  the  loneliness.  In  the  end,  there’s  only  death.” 

There  have,  of  course,  been  periods  during  which  the  gloom 
lifted.  It  was  after  the  double  shock  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870-71  and  the  bloody  Paris  Commune,  after  all,  that  the  Impres¬ 
sionists  took  their  tubes  of  paint  and  brushes  outdoors,  delighting 
in  light  and  colour.  Despite  a  measure  of  fin-de-siecle  anxiety,  the 
belle  epoque  was  a  moment  of  breezy  certainty.  Gustave  Eiffel  un¬ 
veiled  his  wrought-iron  tower  in  1889.  By  1900  the  City  of  Lights 
drew  51m  visitors  to  its  universal  exhibition,  under  the  theme  of 
“Paris,  capital  of  the  civilised  world”,  and  Matisse,  Derain  and  oth¬ 
er  fauves  had  started  to  capture  exuberant  colour  and  warmth  on 
canvas.  Yet  miserabilism  seems  to  have  a  greater  hold  on  the 
French  mind  today. 

I  doubt,  therefore  I  am 

One  reason  could  be  the  French  appetite  for  brutal  self-criticism. 
From  Descartes  onwards,  doubt  is  the  first  philosophical  reflex. 
“The  rationalist  tradition  makes  us  sceptical;  we  exist  through  crit¬ 
icism,”  argues  Monique  Canto-Sperber,  a  philosopher  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Paris  Sciences  et  Lettres,  an  elite  university.  “We  treat  those 
too  full  of  hope  as  naive.”  In  “Candide,  or  The  Optimist”,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1759,  Voltaire  mocks  the  folly  of  looking  on  the  bright  side 
in  the  face  of  unimaginable  horrors.  “Opti¬ 
mism”,  says  a  disabused  Candide  in  the  nov¬ 
el,  “is  the  madness  of  insisting  that  all  is  well 
when  we  are  miserable.”  When  a  French 
magazine  recently  tried  to  decode  today’s  na¬ 
tional  pessimism,  it  concluded:  “It’s  Voltaire’s 
fault”.  “We  find  it  more  chic  and  more  spiritu¬ 
al  to  doubt  everything.” 

Up  to  a  point,  this  is  an  affectation  of  the 
elite.  “It  is  in  a  certain  Parisian  milieu  that 
there  are  intellectuals  who  are  grumpy  by 
trade,”  argues  Jack  Lang,  the  Socialist  former 
culture  minister:  “There  is  a  gap  with  the  rest 
of  French  society.”  Yet  France  cherishes  pub¬ 
lic  intellectuals,  so  their  influence  spreads 
wide.  It  is  a  talking,  thinking  culture.  Its  films 
value  dialogue  over  plot;  its  talk-shows  are 
interminable.  The  French,  wrote  a  helpful  of¬ 
ficial  guide  for  British  servicemen  heading  to 
France  for  the  1944  liberation  offensive,  “en¬ 
joy  an  intellectual  argument  more  than  we 
do.  You  will  often  think  that  two  Frenchmen 
are  having  a  violent  quarrel  when  they  are 
simply  arguing  some  abstract  point.” 

The  country  treats  its  philosophers  like 
national  treasures,  even  celebrities,  splashing 
photographs  of  them  across  the  pages  of 
glossy  magazines.  And  it  ensures  that  the 
canon  of  French  thought  is  fed  to  the  whole 
country.  All  pupils  taking  the  school-leaving  baccalaureat  exam 
must  study  philosophy,  and  teenagers  are  examined  on  such 
cheery  essay  questions  as  “Is  man  condemned  to  self-delusion?” 
or  “Do  we  have  an  obligation  to  seek  truth?”.  So  if  French  intellec¬ 
tuals  are  predominantly  critical  pessimists,  miserabilism  may  in 
part  be  the  consequence  of  holding  them  in  such  esteem.  Were 
Americans  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  writings  of  Noam  Chom¬ 
sky  and  Jared  Diamond,  perhaps  they  would  be  gloomy  too. 

This  critical  reflex  reaches  right  into  the  classroom,  generating  a 
further  source  of  negativity.  In  French  schools,  for  example,  the 
tradition  is  for  teachers  to  grade  harshly,  and  praise  with  excessive 
moderation.  Under  a  nationwide  system  that  awards  marks  out  of 
20,  a  pupil  doing  a  dictee  has  points  (or  even  half-points)  deducted 
for  every  error;  so  a  child  swiftly  ends  up  with  zero.  The  idea  is  that 
all  children  can  always  do  better.  The  result  is  a  lack  of  what  the 
French,  borrowing  English  syntax,  call  “la  positive  attitude".  ►► 
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►  Fully  75%  of  French  pupils  worry  that  they 
will  get  bad  grades  in  maths  tests,  according 
to  an  oecd  study,  nudging  stressed-out  f'- 
South  Korean  levels  (78%).  A  recent  govern¬ 
ment-commissioned  report  on  a  small  pilot 
experiment  in  some  French  secondary 
schools,  where  Cartesian  grading  had  been 
shelved  in  favour  of  a  more  encouraging  sys¬ 
tem,  noted  with  some  surprise  that  weaker 
pupils  were  absent  from  school  less  often, 
more  confident  in  the  classroom,  and  “less 
stressed  when  faced  with  failure”. 

If  the  French  are  life’s  critics,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  idealists,  and  these  two  make  un¬ 
happy  bedfellows.  Thanks  to  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  1789  revo¬ 
lution,  the  concept  of  progress  towards  an 
ideal  society  has,  despite  periodic  turmoil 
and  bloodshed,  been  a  powerful  narrative  in 
the  French  mind.  The  best  embodiment  of 
this  is  the  French  declaration  of  human  rights. 

Unlike  the  American  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1776,  which  guaranteed  the  rights  of 
all  Americans,  the  French  version  13  years  lat¬ 
er  guaranteed  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

To  this  day,  the  ambition  to  inspire  the 
world  with  a  secular  republican  ideal,  backed 
by  the  spread  of  French  culture  and  language, 
stirs  political  leaders.  “France  is  only  itself 
when  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal,”  wrote  Domi¬ 
nique  de  Villepin,  a  former  prime  minister,  in 
a  deliberate  echo  of  Charles  de  Gaulle’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  country’s  “exceptional  destiny”.  It 
is  great  stuff  for  myth-making,  as  De  Gaulle 
demonstrated  so  masterfully  after  liberation  from  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  when  reality  does  not  quite  match  up  to  ideals,  self-criti¬ 
cism  kicks  in  and  misery  results. 

Left-wing  French  intellectuals  never  quite  got  over  the  failed 
revolutionary  promise  of  the  May  ’68  student  uprising,  nor  their 
disillusion  at  the  declining  influence  of  French  thought  from  the 
1980s  onwards.  Others  struggled  to  reconcile  French  values  with 
the  country’s  darker  moments,  notably  under  occupation.  Today, 
“belief  in  a  better  tomorrow  has  come  to  an  end,”  says  Christophe 
Prochasson,  a  French  historian.  “There  is  a  crisis  of  progress.” 

Put  simply,  the  French  know  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  fabulous 
way  of  life,  and  are  depressed  by  the  thought  that  neither  the 
French  model,  nor  Europe,  seems  able  to  provide  the  prosperity  or 
the  national  grandeur  it  once  did.  The  upshot  is  that  “we  are  col¬ 
lectively  animated  by  a  sense  of  doom  and  decline,”  says  Domi¬ 
nique  Moi'si,  of  the  French  Institute  of  International  Relations. 
“We  have  in  mind  this  great  nation  of  ours:  the  major  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  under  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  I,  the  biggest  allied  standing 
army  in  the  first  world  war.  Now  there’s  a  sense  of  ‘What  hap¬ 
pened  to  us?’.” 

The  pleasure  of  pouting 

France  is  not  alone  in  contemplating  its  diminished  status.  Britain 
had  a  grand  past  too.  But  the  post-colonial,  post-industrial  British 
do  not  share  the  French  sense  of  national  depression,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  never  considered  their  empire  to  be  part  of  an  effort  to 
export  a  culture  or  a  model  society.  And,  having  accidentally  giv¬ 
en  the  world  the  English  language,  Britain  feels  relaxed  about  its 
global  cultural  influence.  The  contrasting  decline  of  French,  once 
the  language  of  European  diplomacy,  high  culture  and  polite  con¬ 
versation,  is  felt  as  a  national  wound. 

Idealistic  France’s  painful  reckoning  with  decline  is  therefore 
quite  different  to  the  British  approach  of  resigned  muddling- 
through,  argues  Jean-Philippe  Mathy,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 


in  “Melancholy  Politics”.  It  is  almost,  says  Mr 
Prochasson,  the  historian,  a  form  of  bereave¬ 
ment.  “There  is  a  very  profound  pessimism 
today  due  to  the  realisation  that  France  is  be¬ 
coming  a  country  like  any  other,  and  this  is 
difficult.” 

Does  it  matter?  Certainly,  France’s  high 
suicide  rate  is  a  serious  cause  for  concern.  Dis¬ 
satisfaction  also  makes  the  French  a  particu¬ 
larly  fractious  people  to  govern,  ready  as  they 
are  to  contest,  and  protest,  at  the  slightest  ex¬ 
cuse.  Confidence  too  is  elusive  in  a  country 
given  to  pessimism,  making  it  harder  still  for 
politicians  to  persuade  the  French  to  try  new 
ways  of  doing  things. 

Yet  pessimism  has  not  stopped  France 
from  enjoying  itself.  French  hedonism  has 
survived  miserabilism-or  perhaps  provided 
a  refuge  from  it.  Even  in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  1789  revolution,  the  country  ex¬ 
hibited  a  “thirst  for  pleasure”,  as  one  contem¬ 
porary  newspaper  report  put  it:  “The  stream 
of  fashion,  a  succession  of  dinners,  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  their  splendid  furniture  and  their  mis¬ 
tresses,  are  the  objects  that  chiefly  employ  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  men  of  Paris.”  With 
firework  displays,  extravagant  fashion,  circus¬ 
es  and  carousels,  Paris  at  the  time,  for  the  rich 
at  least,  was  all  about  enjoyment.  During  les 
annees  folles,  upper-class  American  tourists 
took  the  steamer  to  Normandy  and  then  the 
railway  to  Paris,  drawn  to  France,  writes  Har¬ 
vey  Levenstein,  a  historian,  as  “a  land  that 
was  free  from  American  puritanism,  where 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  reigned  supreme”. 

Nor  has  miserabilism  discouraged  the  French  preoccupation 
with  beauty  and  taste.  France  does  not  wear  its  gloom  like  a  dre¬ 
ary  accessory.  On  the  contrary,  its  culture  delights  in  elegance,  sen¬ 
suality,  quality  and  form:  the  exquisite  hand-stitching  on  the 
haute-couture  dress;  the  immaculately  glazed  tartes  aux  fram- 
boises  lined  up  in  the  patisserie  window.  The  aesthetics  of  daily 
life,  the  art  de  vivre,  remains  a  source  of  both  grand  gestures  and 
small  stolen  pleasures.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  two  biggest 
luxury-goods  groups  in  the  world  are  French. 

Modern  French  culture  may  not  have  supplied  great  writers  to 
rival  Hugo  or  Moliere,  and  Paris  may  lack  the  buzz  of  New  York  or 
London.  But  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  negativity  has  stifled  French 
creativity.  Would  France  have  brought  the  world  existentialism 
had  Sartre  been  a  cheerful  fellow? 

The  critical  impulse  has  promoted  cultural  innovation.  Both 
cinema’s  New  Wave  and  French  literary  theory  were  born  of  criti¬ 
cal  reconstruction  of  what  came  before.  Some  of  France’s  most 
creative  periods  have  followed  bleak  times:  the  flowering  of 
painting,  literature  and  science  after  its  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war,  or  of  the  avant-garde  in  art  and  fashion  after  the  horrors 
of  the  first  world  war.  Christian  Lacroix,  a  French  designer,  points 
out  that  war  and  revolution  in  France  have  been  times  of  “creative 
reinventions,  the  moment  new  forms  of  luxury  come  into  play”. 

Perhaps  the  French  need  dissatisfaction  and  thrive  on  doubt. 
“There  is  a  certain  pleasure  taken  in  being  unhappy:  it’s  part  of  an 
intellectualism  of  French  culture,”  says  Ms  Senik.  “Malaise  and  en¬ 
nui  are  to  France  what  can-do  is  to  America:  a  badge  of  honour,” 
wrote  Roger  Cohen  in  the  New  York  Times  recently.  Pessimism 
does  not  preclude  pleasure.  All  that  sitting  around  at  pavement  ca¬ 
fes,  looking  fashionably  discontented,  can  be  fun.  Optimism  is  for 
fools;  sophisticates  know  better.  Bleak  is  chic-especially  when 
opening  another  bottle  of  Saint-Emilion  and  reaching  for  the 
three-tier  cheese  trolley.  ■ 


"A  land  free  from  American 
puritanism ,  where  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  reigns  supreme" 
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In  the  trenches  of  a 
language  war 


Northern  Ireland's  devolved  government 
is  driving  a  revivalofthelrish  language. 
Not  everybodyis  pleased 


THE  fabric  of  Colaiste  Feirste,  a  secondary  school  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Falls  Road  in  the  Catholic  heartland  of  West  Bel¬ 
fast,  ranges  from  faded  elegance  to  decrepitude.  Tagged  on  to  the 
main  building,  an  18th-century  linen-merchant’s  mansion,  are 
concrete  classrooms.  Dilapidated  mobile  homes  are  parked  in  a 
huge  yard.  There  are  no  sports  fields.  Chemistry  is  taught  in  a 
store-room,  drama  in  the  foyer  of  the  technology  department;  563 
pupils  are  being  educated  in  space  designed  for  380,  yet  their  per¬ 
formance  is  well  above  average  for  an  all-ability  school. 

In  many  ways,  this  could  be  any  state  school  that  is  succeeding 
against  the  odds  in  a  rough  urban  area.  But  certain  things  about 
this  place  are  different. 

The  principal,  Micheal  Mac  Giolla  Ghunna,  is  not  your  average 
tweedy  pedagogue.  Like  many  of  the  school’s  parents  and  gover¬ 
nors,  he  is  a  veteran  of  Northern  Ireland’s  armed  struggle.  He  took 
his  second  degree,  in  political  science,  in  prison;  on  his  release  he 
became  head  of  the  cultural  arm  of  Sinn  Fein.  Once  the  political 
wing  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  Sinn  Fein  is  now  a  partner  in 
the  uneasy  power-sharing  arrangement  between  pro-British  and 


Irish-nationalist  parties  in  the  province. 

Another  unusual  feature  is  the  medium  of 
instruction  and  conversation  in  the  school- 
Irish,  an  Indo-European  language  as  distant 
from  English  as  Lithuanian.  Maths,  physics, 
film  studies,  all  subjects  are  taught  in  Irish; 
when  a  class  debates  the  19th  century,  pupils 
talk  not  of  independence  but  of  neamh- 
spleachas,  not  of  laws  but  of  reachtaiocht. 

Colaiste  Feirste  is  the  showpiece  of  a  drive 
to  revive  a  language  whose  use  in  everyday 
speech  virtually  died  out  in  Northern  Ireland 
in  the  mid-20th  century.  Though  taught  in  the 
province’s  Catholic  schools,  it  was  badly 
funded.  At  least  the  British  had  the  wit  not  to 
ban  its  use.  Lord  Charlemont,  an  Ulster  cabi¬ 
net  minister,  wrote:  “If  you  want  to  make  any 
sort  of  Irishman  do  something,  the  surest  way 
is  to  tell  him  it  is  forbidden;  and  if  the  learning 
of  the  Irish  language  is  a  bad  thing  (I’m  not 
sure  that  it  is. . .). .  .forbidding  it  under  pressure 
will  stimulate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
dogs  in  Belfast-at  any  rate  the  Falls  Road 
dogs-will  bark  in  Irish.” 

The  days  of  such  lordly  arrogance  are  long 
gone.  Since  peace  and  the  devolution  of  pow¬ 
er,  the  status  of  the  language  has  changed  dra¬ 
matically.  Across  Northern  Ireland  nearly 
5,000  children  receive  Irish-medium  educa¬ 
tion.  That  is  still  less  than  2%  of  the  total 
school  population-but  the  figure  understates 
the  profile  and  political  muscle  that  Irish-me¬ 
dium  teaching  enjoys.  Two  of  Belfast’s  past 
three  lord  mayors  have  been  Sinn  Fein  activ¬ 
ists  associated  with  the  school.  In  2011  a  25- 
year-old  former  pupil,  Niall  6  Donnghaile, 
got  the  job,  and  dismayed  his  Protestant  depu¬ 
ty  by  making  part  of  his  maiden  speech  in 
Irish.  The  current  mayor  was  once  a  governor 
of  the  school:  like  many  language  militants  he 
uses  a  new  version  of  his  name-not  Martin 
Miller  but  Mairtin  6  Muilleoir. 

The  project  has  an  economic  as  well  as  a  cultural  rationale. 
Clive  Dutton,  an  English  pundit  on  urban  renewal,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  the  latest  version  of  his  plan  to  turn  the  Falls  Road  into  a 
tourist  magnet  based  on  Irish  language  and  culture  to  a  gaggle  of 
vips  at  the  school.  In  this  vision,  the  battle-scarred  streets  of  West 
Belfast  would  became  a  “Gaeltacht  Quarter”,  where  businesses 
would  operate  as  happily  in  Irish  as  in  English.  Mr  Dutton  urged 
people  to  expand  the  street  murals,  depicting  revolutionary  feats 
in  Palestine,  Cuba  and  South  Africa  as  well  as  Ireland,  which  are  a 
trademark  of  the  area. 

Bits  of  Mr  Dutton’s  ideal  are  already  in  place.  As  well  as  the 
school,  there  is  a  cafe  and  an  education  and  exhibition  space-the 
Culturlann,  where  everything  happens  in  Irish.  Nearby,  Raidio 
Failte  broadcasts  mainly-Irish  fare  across  the  world  via  the  inter¬ 
net.  All  this,  and  the  upbeat  atmosphere  at  the  school,  speaks  of  a 
confidence  based  on  fresh  political  victories.  The  status  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  entrenched  by  the  current  order  in  Northern  Ireland,  in 
which  leaders  of  the  two  main  communities  share  power  under 
the  tutelage  of  London  and  Dublin.  The  new  regime  was  defined  ►► 
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►  by  the  Belfast  agreement  of  1998  and  by  a  second  deal  in  2006, 
which  restored  devolved  government.  Both  texts  commit  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  boosting  Irish,  as  well  as  Ulster  Scots,  a  form  of  speech 
that  some  Protestants  cherish. 

In  2011  Colaiste  Feirste  used  these  documents  to  score  a  judicial 
success.  The  education  ministry  had  balked  at  the  expense  of  bus¬ 
ing  in  a  handful  of  pupils  from  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  nearly 
an  hour  away.  The  school  appealed  and  won,  on  the  ground  that 
Northern  Ireland  s  defining  accords  established  a  right  to  learn 
and  use  Irish.  That  has  huge  implications.  While  scores  of  primary 
schools  face  closure  because  they  are  unviably  small,  Irish-lan- 
guage  ones  can  stay  open  because  a  legal  right  is  at  stake. 

The  language’s  proponents  intend  to  go  further.  They  want  to 
see  an  Irish  Language  Act,  similar  to  the  Welsh  Language  Act  of 
1993,  which  would  create  fresh  entitlements  to 
use  Irish  in  all  interactions  with  officialdom; 
like  the  Welsh  law,  it  would  force  the  creation 
of  many  more  jobs  for  fluent  speakers.  The 
British  government  had  agreed  in  principle  to 
such  a  law  but  since  devolved  government 
was  restored  in  2007,  the  measure  has  been 
vetoed  by  Sinn  Fein’s  coalition  partners,  the 
Democratic  Unionist  Party  (dup).  Despite 
that  logjam,  both  supporters  and  sceptics  free¬ 
ly  acknowledge  that  there  is  now  huge  mo¬ 
mentum  behind  the  language  movement. 

Peaceniks  and  fighters 

Reviving  a  minority  language  goes  against  the 
global  trend  (about  25  a  year  are  thought  to  be 
dying,  and  up  to  half  the  world’s  7,000  lan¬ 
guages  may  vanish  by  2100)  but  it  goes  with 
the  grain  of  policy  in  the  British  Isles,  where 
there  is  ample  official  support  for  other  Celtic 
languages,  such  as  Welsh  and  Scots  Gaelic. 

And  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  the  dream  of 
preserving  Irish  as  a  national  language  has 
been  state  policy  since  independence  was 
won  in  1922.  Generations  of  Irish  schoolchil¬ 
dren  have  been  drilled  in  Irish  grammar  and 
sat  compulsory  Irish  exams,  many  reluctantly. 

Two  currents  merged  to  create  the  revival  movement  in  West 
Belfast.  One  had  vaguely  hippy,  peacenik  origins;  the  other  was 
born  of  violence. 

The  first  began  in  the  late  1960s  when  a  few  dozen  language 
buffs  set  up  an  Irish-speaking  community  in  one  Belfast  street.  It 
seemed  a  practical  way  of  transmitting  the  tongue  to  their  kids. 

The  second  emerged  from  the  Maze  prison  in  the  1970s.  British 
policy  towards  republican  prisoners  vacillated.  Having  interned 
hundreds  of  people  and  dignified  them  with  a  sort  of  political  sta¬ 
tus,  it  reversed  its  policy  and  began  “criminalising”  them-treating 
them  like  regular  housebreakers  or  bank-robbers.  The  prisoners 
responded  by  draping  themselves  in  blankets  (they  wouldn’t 
wear  prison  clothes),  smearing  the  walls  with  excrement  and  in 
ten  cases  starving  themselves  to  death.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
they  began  learning  Irish,  shouting  words  from  cell  to  cell.  They 
used  toothpaste  tubes  to  etch  words  on  the  wall.  A  wall  covered 
with  excrement  with  one  patch  left  free  for  Irish  verbs:  inspiring  or 
appalling,  the  image  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

Out  in  West  Belfast,  where  prisoners’  families  lived,  there  was 
a  surge  of  interest  in  Irish,  and  the  creche  and  primary-school 
started  by  the  language  pioneers  was  flooded  with  demand. 
Learning  Irish  became  part  of  an  “anti-colonial  struggle”  that  is 
still  in  progress,  says  Feargal  Mac  Ionnrachtaigh,  author  of  a  book 
on  the  prison-based  revival.  (His  surname  is  a  variant  of  Enright.) 

Those  passions  still  rage,  and  they  give  the  language  move¬ 
ment  energy.  But  it  faces  hard  questions  among  sceptics.  Is  it  really 
in  the  interests  of  children  for  resources  to  be  devoted  to  a  form  of 


education  that  appeals  to  only  a  minority  of  parents? 

The  supporters  of  Irish-medium  education  point  to  research 
showing  that  a  bilingual  environment  stretches  children’s  minds 
in  a  healthy  way.  But  the  benefits  from  school  immersion  do  not 
seem  as  great  as  those  from  growing  up  in  a  bilingual  home. 

Opponents  argue  that  Irish  will  deepen  existing  divisions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  2011  census,  some  45%  of  Northern  Ireland’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  Catholic  by  conviction  or  background,  while  48%  is  “Protes- 
tant”-meaning  non-Catholic  Christians.  Most  Catholic  children 
go  to  church-run  schools,  while  Protestant  kids  attend  “con¬ 
trolled”  state  schools  whose  ethos  reflects  their  heritage.  Many 
outsiders  (including  Barack  Obama,  who  visited  in  June)  observe 
that  segregated  schooling,  where  children  learn  different  versions 
of  history,  play  different  sports  and  form  different  networks,  is 
near  the  heart  of  the  Northern  Irish  problem. 
Only  7%  of  youngsters  go  to  integrated 
schools,  even  though  polls  suggest  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  parents  would  like  their  children  to 
attend  them. 

The  mainstream  parties  agree  in  principle 
that  integrated  education  is  good,  but  their 
hearts  are  not  in  it,  say  people  who  really 
want  mixed  schools.  Instead,  the  talk  is  of 
“shared  education”— pooling  resources  so 
that  pupils  do  projects  together.  But  many 
feel  that  is  just  a  way  of  avoiding  fully  mixed 
teaching.  Some  suspect  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  Catholic  church  is  losing  influence,  secu¬ 
lar  Irish-language  education  will  become  the 
new  way  for  the  nationalist  community  to 
differentiate  itself. 

Mr  Mac  Giolla  Ghunna  insists  that  Irish- 
language  education  is  not  sectarian.  In  his  es¬ 
tablishment,  secular  leftism,  not  piety,  de¬ 
fines  the  mood.  Red  stars,  not  crucifixes, 
adorn  the  wall;  pupils  do  not  begin  the  day 
with  prayers.  There  are  parents  of  many 
backgrounds,  from  lapsed  Catholics  to 
lapsed  Protestants  to  migrants. 

Most  other  Irish-medium  schools  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  secular,  and  in  principle  a  child  of  any  background  could  at¬ 
tend  one.  But  hardly  any  self-conscious  Protestant  (and  there  are 
still  plenty  of  them)  would  put  their  child  through  such  a  school.  It 
is  one  thing  for  an  adventurous  Protestant  to  dabble  in  Irish  by  at¬ 
tending  night  school,  as  a  keen  handful  do,  or  by  listening  to  the 
programmes  of  Raidio  Failte.  But  plunging  a  child  so  deep  into  the 
culture  of  a  rival  community  would  seem  too  much  to  ask. 

To  opponents  who  complain  about  the  resources  that  Irish- 
language  education  absorbs,  Mr  Mac  Giolla  Ghunna  simply  re¬ 
plies  that  “what  we  do  works”,  in  that  it  delivers  better  than  aver¬ 
age  exam  results.  Still,  if  that  is  true,  it  may  owe  something  to  the 
passion  generated  by  an  unresolved  struggle.  If  the  dup’s  opposi¬ 
tion  evaporated,  so  might  the  energy  behind  the  movement. 

Nothing  kills  enthusiasm  like  official  approval,  as  the  fate  of 
the  national  language  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  shows.  There  peo¬ 
ple  often  say:  “Irish  was  beaten  out  of  us  by  the  English  and  then 
beaten  back  into  us  by  our  Catholic  teachers.”  A  few  years  ago,  a 
young  television  reporter,  Manchan  Magan,  toured  Ireland  speak¬ 
ing  nothing  but  Irish.  Although  he  had  nice  surprises,  like  a  surreal 
chat  about  contraceptives  with  a  Donegal  chemist  who  couldn’t 
recall  some  vital  anatomical  terms,  in  his  native  Dublin  he  mostly 
met  blank  stares  and  concluded  that,  in  the  capital  at  least,  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  virtually  dead.  As  the  bilingual  scion  of  a  great  Irish- 
nationalist  family,  he  could  get  away  with  saying  that. 

Irish  has  flourished  in  Belfast  through  years  of  opposition  and 
hardship.  Now  it  has  official  backing  and  resources.  That  sounds  a 
blessing  but  may  prove  a  greater  challenge:  warm  air  can  breed 
complacency.  ■ 


The  upbeat  atmosphere  at  the 
school  speaks  of  a  confidence 
based  on  fresh  political 
victories 
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Midnight  in  Nowheresville 


Twenty-four  hours  in  a 
motorway  service  station 

BETWEEN  JUNCTIONS  25AND260NTHEM1 


MIDNIGHT  is  for  gamblers.  They  drive  across  from  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Derby  to  play  the  slot  machines,  replenished  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  by  hurried  amateurs.  A  one-armed  bandit  called  Siz¬ 
zling  500  churns  out  coins  for  a  heavily  tattooed,  gold-toothed  pro 
in  a  baseball  cap  and  Bermuda  shorts.  “It’s  alliops,”  he  grumbles. 

The  witching  hours  are  for  mysteries,  too,  some  perhaps  best 
left  unsolved.  Why  has  that  burly,  shaven-headed  man  wearing 
baseball  kit  sat  alone  beneath  the  glaring  lights  for  several  hours, 
leaving  abruptly  at  one  in  the  morning?  What  is  that  convocation 
of  men  around  a  jeep  discussing  in  the  car  park?  Why,  at  two 
o’clock,  has  a  busload  of  beautiful  Asian  women,  well-behaved 
children  and  gently  patriarchal  men  in  blue  shalwar  kamee z,  all 
oscillating  between  Urdu  and  English,  appeared  at  the  coffee 
counter  like  a  technicolour  hallucination?  (They  are  going  home 
to  the  Midlands  from  a  wedding  in  Leeds,  a  father  explains.) 

For  the  skeleton  staff  of  chefs,  baristas  and  shop  assistants,  the 
night  shift  is  for  coulda-shoulda-woulda  reveries:  reminiscences 
about  bad  breaks,  wrong  turns  and  temporary  exigencies  that 
somehow  became  permanent.  “I  don’t  know  why  I’m  still  doing 
this,”  a  young  man  confides;  “I’ve  got  to  get  out.”  And,  for  them, 
the  night  means  fear.  Out  in  one  of  the  petrol  stations,  the  lone  at¬ 
tendant  says  that,  not  long  ago,  a  customer  enraged  by  the  price  of 
coffee  threatened  to  beat  him  up.  There  is  a  panic  button  under  the 
counter,  but  the  police  response  time  is  six  minutes:  “a  long  wait 
when  someone’s  going  to  knock  your  teeth  out.”  He  needs  the 
double  pay  he  gets,  but  says  he  can’t  take  many  more  nights.  “You 


roll  the  dice  every  time,”  says  another  nighthawk. 

Trowell  service  station,  slap  in  the  middle  of  England  on  the  mi 
motorway,  is  not  a  place  many  people  would  associate  with  in¬ 
trigue  or  passion.  For  most  people  motorway  services  are  scarcely 
places  at  all,  but  blurred  nowheres  on  the  way  to  somewhere  else. 
Spend  24  hours  here,  however,  and  this  bland  yet  strange  locale-a 
sort  of  amenity  that  almost  everybody  visits  but  hardly  anybody 
notices-emerges  as  a  microcosm  of  modern  Britain’s  complexion 
and  pathologies.  A  day  here  reveals  Trowell’s  special  rhythms  and 
ecosystem,  its  microdramas  and  eccentricities,  murmured  sad¬ 
nesses  and  hopes. 

Nowhere  and  everywhere 

One  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  best-loved  films  was  “Irony  of  Fate”.  A 
man  wakes  up  after  a  drinking  binge,  thinking  he  is  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  Moscow.  Actually  he  is  in  Leningrad-the  architecture, 
street  names  and  furniture  are  identical  in  both  cities.  Bittersweet 
hilarity  ensues.  The  spread  of  high-street  brands  across  the  West 
has  created  a  capitalist  version  of  this  soulless,  befuddling  homo¬ 
geneity.  With  their  Starbucks  and  McDonald’s,  many  shopping 
districts  these  days  feel  like  standard-issue  Anytowns.  This  trend 
appears  to  reach  its  apogee  at  Trowell. 

In  1967,  when  Trowell  opened  and  motorways  were  new 
enough  to  thrill,  the  pit-stop  had  a  Robin  Hood  theme  (Sherwood 
Forest,  in  which  the  outlaw  stories  are  set,  is  nearby).  The  style  was 
medieval  pastiche:  heraldic  decorations,  suits  of  armour,  a  mosaic  ►► 
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►  of  jousting  knights  and  “The  World  Famous  Sheriff’s  Restaurant”. 
Today  the  main  facility  comprises  two  low-slung,  bunker-like 
buildings,  one  on  either  side  of  the  motorway,  which  are  linked  by 
a  bridge  across  the  traffic.  On  each  side  there  is  a  Burger  King,  a 
Costa  coffee  shop  and  an  edc  cafe,  plus  a  WHSmith  newsagent 
and  some  jangling  fruit  machines.  The  outlets  face  each  other 
around  the  twin  food  courts  like  rival  factions  at  a  powwow,  but  in 
fact  they  are  franchises  all  operated  by  the  same  company,  Moto. 
Little  besides  the  massage  chairs  on  the  southbound  side  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  its  sibling  across  the  bridge. 

Typically  for  modern  Britain’s  service  sector,  some  of  the  staff 
on  duty  in  the  small  hours  are  foreigners.  At  the  hotel  close  to  the 
main  building,  the  Polish  receptionist  is  working  a  fearsome  dou¬ 
ble  shift.  Just  before  six,  a  Portuguese  employee  sets  out  the  news¬ 
papers  at  Smith’s.  Nobody  likes  the  night  shift,  he  says,  but  some¬ 
one  has  to  do  it. 

There  is  a  squad  of  Portuguese  workers  at  Trowell,  he  explains, 
friends  from  Porto  who  migrated  in  a  chain.  These  days  there  is  no 
work  at  home.  A  compatriot  was  a  maths  teacher  in  Portugal  but 
here  she  is  an  attendant  in  the  petrol  station;  the  others  are  clean¬ 
ers.  “I  miss  my  family,”  one  of  them  says  as  she  drags  out  the  pizza 
boxes  that  are  blocking  a  rubbish  bin.  “I  miss  my  country.  Nice 
weather,”  she  adds,  with  a  glance  at  the  sputtering  sky,  an  ironic  at¬ 
titude  to  the  climate  that  suggests  she  is 
halfway  to  assimilating  with  the  locals. 

Assorted  domestic  tribes  meet  here, 
too.  To  begin  with,  rather  like  budget  air¬ 
lines,  another  catch-all  service,  Trowell  is  a 
pageant  of  class,  with  all  the  subtle  grada¬ 
tions  that,  to  the  English  eye,  are  immedi¬ 
ately  distinguishable  by  their  shoes  (moc¬ 
casins  to  bovver  boots)  and  haircuts  (crew 
cuts  to  quiffs).  And  by  their  vehicles:  the 
toffs’  cars  tend  to  be  the  tattiest. 

The  early-bird  customers  include  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  tell-tale  posh-pink  trousers,  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  suits  and  civil  servants  with 
security  tags  dangling  pre-emptively 
around  their  necks.  Alongside  them  comes 
a  steady  stream  of  down-to-earth  trades¬ 
men:  heating  engineers,  roofing  experts, 
glaziers,  refrigeration  and  insulation  spe¬ 
cialists.  They  arrive  in  pairs,  often  in  com¬ 
pany-branded  polo  shirts  and  paint-spat¬ 
tered  trousers;  the  larger  man  in  the  duo 
generally  seems  to  be  in  charge.  Later  in 
the  morning  a  lavishly  tattooed,  many- 
earringed  and  exasperated  coach  driver  is 
cleaning  up  an  unidentified  fluid  from  the  floor  of  his  vehicle.  His 
passengers,  an  already-boozy  group  of  rugby  supporters,  are  on 
their  way  to  London  for  a  match. 

Northern  and  southerners  commingle  with  the  classes-the  mi 
motorway  is  the  main  road  link  between  England’s  post-industri¬ 
al  north  and  the  more  prosperous  south.  The  consensus  among 
the  regulars  is  that  northerners  are  nicer. 

“Any  ladies  in  your  life?”  a  woman  selling  American  make-up 
calls  to  passing  men.  “We’re  from  California,”  she  claims,  not  alto¬ 
gether  convincingly  (later  she  admits  to  being  from  Nottingham). 
After  a  broad  exposure  to  people  travelling  in  both  directions,  her 
main  inference  is  that  Londoners  are  rushed  and  grumpy.  A  cater¬ 
ing  worker  agrees.  Northerners  have  time  for  a  chat,  she  says, 
southerners  do  not. 

Towards  noon,  a  jovial  rep  from  the  aa,  a  motoring  organisa¬ 
tion,  mans  his  membership  stall  outside  an  entrance,  joking  with 
the  refugee  smokers  perched  on  a  wall.  He  describes  how,  wheth¬ 
er  northern  or  southern,  drivers’  faces  tend  to  fall  when  they  see 
him  and  his  sales  paraphernalia,  and  how  some  trace  wide  parab¬ 
olas  to  avoid  him.  He  doesn’t  mind,  he  says;  he  is  used  to  it.  Britain 


has  its  driving  enthusiasts,  but  its  car  culture  is  not  like  America’s: 
the  highway  is  less  a  realm  of  freedom  than  of  tailbacks,  speed 
cameras  and  road-rage. 

A  country  is  the  sum  of  its  classes,  regions  and  nationalities. 

But  another  way  to  think  of  Britain  is  as  a  collection  of  families,  in 
their  various  shades  of  dysfunction,  and  as  a  shifting  mix  of  feel¬ 
ings,  from  bliss  to  despair.  During  the  lunchtime  rush,  those  spec- 
trums  are  also  visible  at  Trowell. 

Unhappy  in  their  own  ways 

In  the  queues  at  Burger  King  and  squabbling  at  the  tables  are  mar¬ 
supial  babies;  young  girls  in  pink  dresses  and  boys  in  replica  foot¬ 
ball  tops;  adolescents  trying  to  distance  themselves  from  their  par¬ 
ents  while  fiddling  with  their  phones;  fractious  grown-ups  (“Just 
leave  it  in  the  car,  Andy!”);  grandparents  valiantly  making  them¬ 
selves  useful. 

Young  couples  hold  hands  and  bicker  flirtatiously;  older  ones 
sit  in  not  obviously  companionable  silence.  A  family  of  Orthodox 
Jews  are  making  their  way  from  London  to  the  yeshiva  (seminary) 
town  of  Gateshead  for  the  Sabbath.  With  the  special  British  ge¬ 
nius  for  picnicking  in  insalubrious  spots,  some  carry  their  snacks 
to  a  patch  of  grass  a  few  metres  from  the  roaring  motorway. 

The  lunches  themselves  are  symptomatic  of  Britain’s  half- 
evolved  attitude  to  food.  By  the  late  1970s 
the  cuisine  in  service  stations  was  infa¬ 
mous  enough  to  help  prompt  a  govern¬ 
ment  inquiry  into  them;  its  report  judged 
that  the  chips  in  many  were  “poorly 
cooked  and  soggy”,  the  peas  “excessively 
hard  or  soft”,  while  prawn  cocktails  com¬ 
prised  “small  bland  prawns”  in  a  “thin, 
tasteless  sauce”.  The  nuanced  coffee 
menus  at  Trowell  suggest  a  rise  in  sophisti¬ 
cation,  but  the  cooking  itself  might  not 
have  advanced  all  that  much.  A  lock-fitter 
on  his  way  from  Sutton  Coldfield  to  New¬ 
castle  complains  that  the  fish  and  chips  are 
cold  and  overpriced;  the  chips  are  card¬ 
board  and  the  peas  boiled  to  oblivion. 
“Any  ladies  in  your  life?”  says  the  tireless 
make-up  saleswoman. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  and  you  notice 
heartfelt  anguish  as  well  as  the  culinary 
kind.  One  kitchen  hand  tells  of  a  couple 
who  regularly  arrive  in  different  cars,  hold 
hands  over  a  plastic  table  for  an  hour,  then 
go  their  separate,  star-crossed  ways.  An¬ 
other  has  talked  down  a  would-be  suicide, 
whose  wife  was  having  an  affair  with  his  best  friend,  over  a  cup  of 
tea.  At  3.45  in  the  afternoon  a  young  man  with  a  bag  of  rolling  to¬ 
bacco  in  his  hand,  his  worldly  goods  stuffed  into  rucksacks,  and 
an  air  of  woe  asks  for  a  lift  south.  He  isn’t  put  off  by  Londoners. 
They  can’t  be  any  worse  than  the  people  he  has  escaped  from  in 
Sheffield,  he  says. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  father  makes  a  rendezvous  with  his 
wife’s  new  partner,  to  pick  up  his  son  for  the  weekend.  Father  and 
son  plod  wordlessly  back  to  the  car  park  together,  several  metres 
apart.  A  party  of  elderly  Caribbean  men,  in  dark  suits  and  Trilbys, 
stop  on  their  way  back  from  a  funeral. 

There  are  minor  salvations  as  well  as  gloom.  As  the  lorries  be¬ 
gin  rolling  in  for  the  night,  the  forlorn  hitchhiker  finds  a  lift. 

God  and  mammaries 

Service  stations  have  their  own  psychogeography.  The  toilets  are 
their  epicentre;  people  gravitate  towards  them  at  pace,  often  with 
a  desperate  child  or  two  in  tow.  The  gents’  are  ornamented  with 
condom  machines  and  adverts  for  erectile-dysfunction  treatment, 
arguably  an  insensitive  combination.  Outside,  the  motorway  ho-  ►► 


A  couple  regularly  arrive  in 


different  cars,  hold  hands  over  a 
plastic  table  for  an  hour,  then  go 
their  separate,  star-crossed  ways 
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►  tel  squats  like  a  penitentiary  (in  the  early  evening,  the  Polish  recep¬ 
tionist  is  in  negotiations  with  a  large,  half-naked  man  who  is  de¬ 
manding  an  extra  duvet).  In  a  corner  of  one  of  the  car  parks  is  a 
discreet  lane,  for  use  by  authorised  vehicles  only,  which  connects 
the  services  to  nearby  towns.  This,  people  speculate,  is  the  way 
the  tramps  who  spend  their  nights  here  arrive;  one  of  them  slept 
on  the  deck  outside  a  coffee  shop  for  much  of  the  summer.  Walk¬ 
ing  up  the  lane  feels  rather  like  Truman’s  flight  from  his  artificial 
life  in  “The  Truman  Show”.  The  road  rises  into  the  countryside, 
flanked  by  hedgerows,  wild  flowers,  pheasants  sheltering  in  a 
corn  field.  Farther  up  there  is  a  ghoulish,  burned-out  car. 

The  psychological  bad-land,  for  most  of  Trowell’s  visitors,  is 
the  outer  parking  area  where  the  lorries  draw  up.  Lorry  drivers 
have  a  reputation  for  roughness,  on  and  off  the  road.  But  Trevor,  a 
veteran  from  Lowestoft,  is  amiably  chatty  as  he  settles  in  for  the 
evening.  He  bemoans  the  advantage  that  cheaper  fuel  gives  for¬ 
eigners,  but,  with  the  usual  duality  of  British  attitudes  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  longs  for  the  civilised  rest  stops  in  Belgium.  He  dreams  of 
retiring  to  France. 

Trevor  dislikes  the  parking  charges  at  Trowell,  but,  he  says,  at 
least  here  you  don’t  wake  to  discover  that  your  fuel  has  been  si¬ 
phoned  off,  as  can  happen  if  you  park  up  for  the  night  on  the  road¬ 
side.  There  is  some  low-level  banditry  at  service  stations,  he 
warns,  especially  theft  from  slashable,  fabric-flanked  “curtain-sid- 
ers”:  when  you  see  one  with  the  back  doors  open,  the  driver  has 
left  them  that  way  to  show  crooks  that  the  lorry  is  empty.  Prosti¬ 
tutes  sometimes  knock  on  the  drivers’  doors  after  dark. 

As  well  as  its  bad-land  Trowell  has  a  spiritual  zone,  tucked 
away  in  an  elevated  corner  at  the  top  of  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
bridge.  Towards  nine  o’clock,  inside  the  small,  carpeted,  faith 
room,  a  man  kneels  in  prayer.  An  arrow  on  the  ceiling  points  to¬ 
wards  Mecca.  A  stack  of  Korans  and  a  low  sink  for  foot-washing 
complete  the  decor. 

Peruse  the  comments  book  when  the  prayer  room  is  empty, 
and  you  find  Muslims  from  Dewsbury  and  Sheffield  calling  on  Al¬ 
lah  to  reward  those  who  set  up  this  facility.  One  person  has  writ¬ 
ten:  “May  Allah  grant  Jannat  [Paradise]  to  all  those  who  made  this 
place,  and  to  the  foreign  chap  who  showed  me  up  here.”  Not 
everyone  is  quite  so  friendly.  “Keep  believing  in  the  invisible  sky 
fairies,”  a  man  called  Pete  has  scrawled.  “Kind  regards  from  all  us 
Muslims,”  someone  has  responded.  “Thanks,”  says  Jerry  from 
Bradford,  “much  cheaper  than  a  hotel.” 

To  judge  from  the  orisons  overheard  on  this  24-hour  stretch, 
Trowell  has  two  religions:  Islam  and  celebrity.  The  staff  tending 
the  deep-fat  fryers  and  counters  are  as  eager  as  any  London  cabbie 
to  tell  you  about  the  football  and  snooker  players  and  soap-opera 
stars  who  have  nipped  in  for  a  coffee  or  a  pee.  A  chef  once  spotted 
Patrick  Stewart  from  “Star  Trek”.  The  make-up  saleswoman  has 


met  a  superannuated  pop  star  and  an  Olympic  swimmer.  An  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  late-evening  shift  in  the  petrol  station  has  scored 
the  unbeatable  double  of  Katie  Price,  a  pneumatic  glamour  mod¬ 
el,  and  Frank  Bruno,  a  heavy  weight  boxing  champion  turned  pan¬ 
tomime  actor. 

Like  the  fast-food  brands  and  the  boxy  architecture,  this  devo¬ 
tion  to  confected  celebrity  is  another  reason  to  feel  that  you  might 
as  well  be  anywhere.  But,  for  those  who  care  to  find  them,  Trowell 
has  its  quirks.  Up  the  staircase,  on  a  wall  near  the  prayer  room, 
there  is  a  funny  mural,  an  oddball  tribute  to  the  services’  faux-me¬ 
dieval  past.  The  picture  depicts  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  at  a 
picnic.  Bad  King  John  leans  across  a  castle’s  battlements;  a  Burger 
King  standard  flutters  above  hirq. 

Alone  together 

Pay  attention  and  you  find  that  a  place  that  seems  to  epitomise  the 
anomie  and  perpetual  motion  of  21st-century  life  actually  har¬ 
bours  a  community.  “The  staff  of  a  service  area”,  sympathised 
that  1970s  report,  “are  often  working  under  great  pressure  in  re¬ 
mote  and  isolated  places... They  receive  more  kicks  than  thanks 
and  this,  in  a  curious  way,  unites  them  in  a  common  struggle 
against  adversity.”  That  sense  of  embattled  affinity  lives  on. 

There  are  the  Samaritans  who  fed  and  watered  the  tramp  who 
slept  on  the  deck;  there  is  the  clan  of  Portuguese.  There  is  a  post 
lady  who  pops  in  for  a  gossip  with  the  kitchen  team  on  the  way  to 
her  round.  There  are  the  coach  drivers  on  the  overnight  London  to 
Scotland  routes,  who  are  replaced  here  for  the  second  half  of  the 
journey  and  drop  in  for  a  cuppa  and  a  chat.  Perhaps  because  most 
people  are  in  such  a  rush  to  leave,  jiggling  their  car  keys  as  a  signal 
of  intent,  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  find  a  niche  in  this  community, 
which  comes  with  only  the  politest  hint  that  spending  a  full  day 
here  might  be  a  little  peculiar. 

In  a  way,  that  haste  to  get  back  to  the  motorway,  with  its 
gnarled  verges  and  phantom  traffic  jams,  is  odd.  Most  people 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  way  somewhere;  in  the  end  these 
moments  in  Trowell  may  be  no  lonelier  or  less  meaningful  than 
many  others.  And  most  of  life  can  be  found  here:  love,  grief,  happy 
and  imploding  families,  regrets,  dreams  and  unloved  jobs  that  are 
nevertheless  clung  to  like  the  debris  of  a  shipwreck. 

Just  before  midnight,  head  up  to  that  bridge  across  the  motor¬ 
way  and  between  those  two  identikit  little  worlds.  Ignore  the  Mu¬ 
zak  and  the  permanent  plastic  cones  advising  “Caution-Wet 
Floor”.  Screen  out  the  erratic  strip  lighting  and  peer  through  the 
window.  The  red  lights  recede  on  one  side  of  the  road  while  the 
yellow  ones  shine  towards  you  on  the  other,  the  reflections  of 
both  dancing  in  the  dark  glass  in  front  of  you.  Perched  on  the 
bridge,  life  racing  below,  you  feel,  momentarily,  that  you  are  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  pivot  of  the  world.  ■ 
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Britain's  airports 

Still  up  in  the  air 


A  review  of  airport  capacity  poses  a  question:  are  hubs  the  future  or  not? 


THE  whole  point  of  asking  Sir  Howard 
Davies,  an  economist,  to  advise  on 
where  around  London  to  put  a  new  airport 
runway  was  to  park  that  politically  vexed 
issue  for  a  while.  Sir  Howard  was  told  to  is¬ 
sue  his  final  report  in  the  summer  of  2015, 
after  the  next  general  election.  Yet  he  has 
not  only  proved  inconveniently  speedy 
and  conclusive.  He  has  also  flung  a  tricky 
question  straight  back  at  the  politicians. 

The  interim  report  by  Sir  Howard’s  air¬ 
ports  commission,  released  on  December 
17th,  rejects  a  proposal  to  expand  Stansted 
Airport  in  Essex  and  all  but  rules  out  a  new 
mega-hub  east  of  London.  It  leans  heavily 
on  two  options:  adding  a  third  runway  at 
Heathrow,  London’s  current  international 
hub,  or  adding  a  second  runway  to  Gat- 
wick,  south  of  the  capital.  Unfortunately, 
choosing  between  those  two  involves  lay¬ 
ing  a  big  bet  on  the  future  of  aviation. 

A  new  runway  is  sorely  needed.  Heath¬ 
row  is  full;  Gatwick  gets  by  at  85%  of  capac¬ 
ity  but  is  full  at  peak  times.  Sir  Howard 
reckons  that,  if  nothing  is  done,  the  air¬ 
ports  around  London  will  fill  up:  Gatwick 
in  2020,  London  City  Airport  in  2024, 
Stansted  in  2041.  And  his  estimates  of  pas¬ 
senger  growth  are  more  cautious  than 
those  of  the  Department  for  Transport. 

But  if  passenger  numbers  are  certain  to 
rise,  the  way  people  will  fly  is  much  less 
clear.  Heathrow  Airport  naturally  argues 
that  the  future  lies  in  big  national  hubs. 
Fully  70%  of  all  long-haul  services  to  and 


from  Britain  go  to  Heathrow.  Airlines  want 
to  be  there:  look  at  the  price  of  take-off  and 
landing  slots,  which  are  reckoned  to  be 
worth  £2501  ($4om)  to  £3om.  At  Gatwick, 
by  contrast,  25  slots  were  sold  for  £2om  in 
May  2013.  Heathrow  is  not  only  desirable 
because  other  airlines  are  there.  It  is  also  at¬ 
tractive  because  the  government  has  gifted 
it  with  strong  transport  links.  Crossrail,  a 
new  train  line,  will  stop  there;  a  spur  may 
be  built  from  a  mooted  high-speed  railway 
known  as  HS2. 

At  present  37%  of  passengers  at  Heath¬ 
row  are  transferring  from  one  flight  to  an¬ 
other,  compared  with  just  7%  at  Gatwick. 
Those  customers  help  sustain  connections 
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that  might  otherwise  be  given  up  as  uneco¬ 
nomic.  Partly  because  of  them,  British 
businessmen  can  fly  directly  to  Amritsar 
and  Guangzhou.  In  the  past  few  years,  as 
the  airport  has  reached  capacity,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  destinations  served  by  Heathrow 
has  fallen  slightly.  Other  European  and 
Middle  Eastern  airports  are  now  better- 
connected  (see  chart). 

Yet  other  trends  suggest  hub  airports 
may  become  less  dominant.  The  rise  of 
low-cost  airlines,  which  tend  to  operate 
out  of  cheaper  airports,  has  battered  the 
short-haul  “full-service”  model.  Cheap  up¬ 
starts  are  growing  faster  than  the  European 
and  American  legacy  carriers  that  rule  the 
hubs.  In  2012  easyjet,  Ryanair  and  Flybe, 
three  low-cost  airlines,  accounted  for  35% 
of  all  people  beginning  or  ending  journeys 
in  Britain,  up  from  10%  in  2000. 

In  2012  a  fifth  of  all  low-cost  passengers 
travelling  from  Gatwick,  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  airports  were  on  business.  In 
contrast  the  share  of  business  travellers  go¬ 
ing  through  Heathrow,  an  airport  with  no 
low-cost  carriers,  has  fallen  from  37%  to 
30%  since  2002.  More  and  more  people  are 
“self-connecting”  rather  than  booking  a 
transfer  flight,  says  Stewart  Wingate,  the 
chief  executive  of  Gatwick.  This  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  need  for  a  formal  hub  set-up.  And 
airlines  may  start  to  court  passengers  on 
direct  flights  more  assiduously.  Unlike 
transfer  passengers,  who  are  highly  price- 
sensitive  and  can  pick  and  choose  be¬ 
tween  hubs,  direct  passengers  will  pay 
more  for  the  convenience  of  a  flight. 

Meanwhile  new  aeroplanes  like  Boe¬ 
ing’s  787  and  Airbus’s  A350  promise  to 
shake  the  air  travel  market.  Both  planes 
make  it  possible  to  fly  fewer  passengers  far¬ 
ther,  potentially  bypassing  hubs.  Cheap 
airlines  may  use  them  to  break  into  the 
long-haul  business.  In  2014  Norwegian  Air 
Shuttle,  a  low-cost  carrier,  will  fly  from  ►► 
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Heritage  railways 

Steaming  ahead 

HAYWARDS  HEATH 

The  strange  appeal  of  slowness 


BIGGER,  faster,  more  modern:  that  is 
what  transport  planners  want, 
whether  they  are  talking  about  airports 
in  south-east  England  or  a  new  railway 
connecting  London  with  Leeds  and 
Manchester.  But  the  British-especially 
British  boys  and  men-beg  to  differ.  The 
mode  of  transport  that  is  really  popular 
these  days  is  small,  slow  and  old. 

Britain  has  fully  108  steam  railways; 
the  highest  concentrations  are  in  north 
Wales  and  the  Midlands.  In  2011  they 
carried  7.1m  passengers-25%  more  than 
four  years  earlier.  Passenger  trips  on 
boring  ordinary  railways  went  up  by  20% 
in  the  same  period.  Some  heritage  rail¬ 
ways  are  little  more  than  a  few  men  in 
overalls  tinkering  with  locomotives.  But 
most  are  semi-professional,  backed  by 
trusts  and  staffed  by  volunteers.  Some 
18,500  people  volunteer  on  steam  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  number  is  rising. 

As  well  as  tourists,  lots  of  enthralled 
British  children  visit.  A  day  at  a  steam 
railway  is  cheaper  than  taking  a  family  to 
a  theme  park,  points  out  Robin  Jones, 
editor  of  Heritage  Railway,  one  of  several 
specialist  magazines  that  report  on  exten¬ 
sions  to  lines  and  run  features  with  titles 
like:  “lnwr  Webb  Coal  Tank  No.  1054”. 
The  lines  evoke  a  nostalgia  for  the  time 
when  Britain  was  the  world’s  workshop. 
Fences  and  gangways  at  the  Bluebell 
Railway  in  Sussex  are  plastered  with  old 
advertisements  for  cigarette  brands  and 
now-defunct  newspapers,  including  the 
News  of  the  World. 

Inadvertently,  the  heritage  railways 
boost  an  almost-forgotten  government 
policy.  In  2010  David  Cameron  vigorous¬ 
ly  promoted  the  “big  society”:  a  vision  of 
Britain  in  which  local  communities  band 
together  to  run  schools,  post  offices, 
transport  links  and  the  like.  It  was  going 


to  “turn  government  completely  on  its 
head,”  promised  the  prime  minister.  Few 
talk  about  the  big  society  these  days:  the 
wooly  idea  has  been  dropped.  But  in 
these  anachronistic,  sooty  corners  of 
Britain,  it  is  thriving. 

Steam  railways  cast  a  dimmer  light  on 
another  big  idea.  In 2011  ministers  hoped 
that  the  economy  would  rebalance  from 
financial  services  to  honest  manufactur¬ 
ing:  George  Osborne,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  spoke  of  “a  Britain  carried 
aloft  by  the  march  of  the  makers”.  That 
has  not  happened.  Britain  used  to  have 
armies  of  engineers;  in  retirement,  they 
run  the  steam  railways.  It  has  so  few 
working  ones  that  big  infrastructure 
projects  struggle  to  recruit  enough.  Steam 
railways  are  a  “reminder  of  our  industrial 
heritage,”  says  Barry  McGuinness,  a 
visitor  to  the  Bluebell  Railway,  which  has 
just  expanded.  He  means  it  kindly,  but  his 
judgment  is  painfully  accurate. 


Eat  my  smoke,  HS2 


►  Gatwick  to  New  York  for  the  first  time.  The 
liberalisation  of  the  low-cost  European 
aviation  market  could  be  repeated  global¬ 
ly,  argues  Mr  Wingate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  planes  could  also  be  used  to  con¬ 
nect  hubs.  And  customers  may  balk  at  no¬ 
frills  service  on  longer  flights. 

It  would  be  convenient  for  all  British 
political  parties  if  hubs  were  out.  Several 
of  the  constituencies  under  the  Heathrow 
flight  path  are  politically  marginal;  any 
party  that  backs  a  third  runway  could  lose 
them.  Labour  was  once  for  a  third  runway, 
then  against  it;  it  now  seems  unsure.  The 
Conservatives  were  against;  now  they  are 
wavering.  Only  Boris  Johnson,  the  mayor 


of  London,  attests  to  the  continuing  impor¬ 
tance  of  hubs.  His  proposed  mega-hub, 
“Boris  Island”,  to  the  east  of  London,  as¬ 
sumes  they  will  persist. 

Predicting  the  future  of  aviation  is 
tough.  Few  foresaw  the  emergence  of  the 
mega-hubs  in  the  Middle  East;  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  white  paper  from  2003  there  is  only 
one  mention  of  an  airline  flying  from  Du¬ 
bai  to  Glasgow.  The  rise  of  low-cost  airlines 
was  unexpected,  too.  Building  a  new  run¬ 
way  thus  involves  a  leap  in  the  dark.  But 
the  congestion  of  Britain’s  airports  is  real 
and  tangible.  Politicians  need  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision  soon.  Otherwise  Britain  risks  be¬ 
coming  grounded.  ■ 


Member-owned  banks 

Mutual  assured 
destruction 

It  has  been  another  bad  year  for 
Britain’s  not-for-profit  banks 

(iTlUILDING  societies  again  are  now 

JD  firmly  established  in  all  great  centres 
of  industry,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,”  noted  the  authors  of  an  1867 
book  called  “Progress  of  the  Working 
Class”.  These  newfangled  societies  had 
sprung  up  in  just  20  years.  One  group  had 
received  millions  of  small  deposits.  Yet 
“not  a  penny  had  been  lost  by  error  or  de¬ 
fault.”  Astonishingly,  this  was  achieved  by 
groups  among  whose  managers  “there  are 
not  more  than  two  or  three  middle-class 
men  and  not  one  of  the  upper  classes.” 

These  stolid  working-class  institutions, 
which  were  formed  not  only  to  pool  sav¬ 
ings  and  grant  loans  but  also  to  build 
homes  and  develop  tracts  of  land,  mush¬ 
roomed.  By  1910  there  were  1,723  with  more 
than  625,000  members;  by  the  1970s  they 
dominated  the  residential  mortgage  mar¬ 
ket.  Their  decline  has  been  even  quicker. 

The  most  recent  departure  from  the 
ranks  of  the  mutually  owned  is  the  Co-op¬ 
erative  Bank.  Although  not  strictly  a  build¬ 
ing  society,  it  was  owned  by  its  customers 
and  had  become  the  flagship  for  not-for- 
profit  banking.  Yet  weak  management  (epi¬ 
tomised  by  a  chairman  who  was  unable  to 
tell  within  an  order  of  magnitude  the  value 
of  his  bank’s  lending,  then  was  arrested  as 
part  of  a  drugs  investigation)  and  an  ill- 
timed  acquisition  of  a  dud  building  society 
sunk  those  aspirations.  At  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember  investors  in  its  bonds  approved  a 
debt  restructuring  that  will  fill  a  huge  capi¬ 
tal  hole  and  transform  it  from  a  mutual 
into  one  owned  by  private  shareholders. 

That  is  a  spectacular  flame-out;  but  mu¬ 
tuals  have  been  in  decline  for  more  than 
two  decades.  The  first  big  shock  came  in 
the  1990s,  as  customers  of  big  building 
societies  voted  to  “demutualise”  them  in 
exchange  for  shares.  This  gave  them  both 
the  value  the  society  built  up  during  their 
period  of  ownership  and  that  created  by 
earlier  generations  of  customers. 

Though  few  voted  against,  this  change 
in  ownership  did  not  serve  customers  par¬ 
ticularly  well.  Most  institutions  quickly 
pushed  up  their  lending  rates  and  lowered 
savings  rates  to  boost  profits.  Nor  were 
many  of  these  new  firms  sterling  examples 
of  shareholder  capitalism.  Some,  like 
Woolwich  and  Halifax,  were  taken  over  by 
bigger  banks.  Others-most  famously 
Northern  Rock-collapsed  during  the  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis. 

The  crisis  was  just  as  hard  on  the  re¬ 
maining  mutuals.  Over  just  four  months  in  ►► 
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The  cost  of  Christmas 

Good  news  for  Santa 


Overall,  Christmas  has  become  cheaper 

TIS  the  season  to  worry  about  the  cost 
of  living.  Energy  bills  are  rising,  along 
with  the  cost  of  educating  the  students 
returning  to  loaf  on  the  sofa.  Wages  are 
not  keeping  up.  Still,  there  are  reasons  to 
be  cheery.  Our  Yuletide  price  index  based 
on  official  data  shows  that,  overall, 
Christmas  has  become  cheaper. 

Feeding  hungry  relatives  is  costly.  Our 
Christmas  dinner  includes  a  5kg  (nib) 
turkey,  200g  of  sprouts,  200g  of  carrots 
and  a  soog  pudding.  We  added  two 
bottles  of  wine  and  a  bottle  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  The  prices  of  these  items  have 
outstripped  wage  growth  (see  chart  1). 
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Cheaper  than  chips 

Cost  of  Christmas 
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But  presents,  which  account  for  70% 
of  Christmas  spending,  are  much  cheap¬ 
er,  making  the  whole  thing  more  afford¬ 
able.  A  basket  of  gifts  has  increased  in 
price  by  just  13%  since  1987.  Household 
incomes  have  risen  by  over  60%  in  that 
period.  Toys  are  better,  too.  In  1992  Nin¬ 
tendo’s  snes  game  console  sold  for  £150 
(£273  in  today’s  prices).  Today  the  much 
faster  Wii  u  retails  at  £218. 

And  Britons  can  take  heart  from  an¬ 
other  comparison.  The  price  of  a  basket 
of  Christmas  goods  has  risen  more  quick¬ 
ly  in  New  York  and  Paris  than  in  London 
(see  chart  2). 
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►  2009  no  fewer  than  six  building  societies 
were  pushed  into  rescue  mergers.  This  was 
largely  because  some  had  expanded  into 
high-risk  lending  against  commercial 
property  to  offset  declining  margins  on  res¬ 
idential  mortgages,  but  regulators  also 
share  some  of  the  blame.  Rules  restricting 
the  derivatives  they  could  use  to  hedge 
themselves  against  risk  and  the  products 
they  could  offer,  such  as  loans  to  small 
businesses,  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
compete  with  bigger  banks  or  diversify  the 
risks  of  their  exposure  to  house  prices. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions.  Nation¬ 
wide,  Britain’s  biggest  building  society, 
narrowly  escaped  demutualisation  in  1997 
and  has  since  expanded  to  become  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  mortgage  lenders.  The 
government,  which  wants  more  such  ex¬ 
ceptions,  is  thinking  about  easing  some  re¬ 
strictions  on  building  societies.  The  model 
is  worth  preserving.  Mutuals  have  tended 
to  offer  better  customer  service;  on  aver¬ 
age,  they  generate  fewer  complaints  than 
other  lenders.  The  fate  of  British  mutuals 
notwithstanding,  studies  by  the  Bundes¬ 
bank  and  the  imf  suggest  that,  overall,  mu¬ 
tual  banks  are  more  stable  than  their  more 
commercial  counterparts. 

The  impetus  to  preserve  them  has  been 
knocked  by  the  Co-op’s  blunders.  Few  of 
those  blunders  would  have  been  entirely 
surprising  to  the  authors  of  the  1867  book. 
They  praised  building  societies  for  helping 
working  people  buy  homes,  but  were  less 
pleased  about  them  lending  to  pubs  and 
beer  shops:  “they  are  apt  to  become  mis¬ 
chievous  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
their  title  and  become  mere  channels  for 
investment.”  ■ 


Defining  religious  belief 

Merry  whatever 


Judges  struggle  to  define  religious  belief 

IT  HAD  been  a  reasonable  request,  the 
woman  told  a  tribunal.  She  had  arranged 
with  her  Sikh  bosses  in  the  shop  where  she 
worked  to  swap  shifts  so  as  to  avoid  clock¬ 
ing  in  on  Halloween.  The  date  mattered  to 
her  as  a  Wiccan  who  practised  ancient  na¬ 
ture-based  beliefs.  As  she  recounts  the 
story,  her  manager  said:  “You  have  got  to 
be  a  Christian  surely.”  In  September  the  tri¬ 
bunal  accepted  her  claim  of  unfair  dis¬ 
missal  and  religious  discrimination,  help¬ 
ing  her  win  £15,000  ($24,500)  in  damages. 

Religious  studies  may  be  losing  ground 
in  schools,  but  a  course  could  soon  be  re¬ 
quired  for  bosses  as  court  rulings  continue 
to  widen  the  range  of  beliefs  they  must  ac¬ 
commodate.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  things  are  becoming  more  favour¬ 


able  for  sensitive  believers,  just  more  con¬ 
fusing.  In  2009  a  man  successfully  asserted 
that  his  belief  in  man-made  climate 
change,  which  had  led  to  a  terminal  row 
with  his  boss,  deserved  protection.  As  long 
as  a  belief  had  “cogency,  seriousness,  co¬ 
hesion  and  importance”  it  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  a  judge  ruled. 

Believers  in  many  things  have  taken 
note.  An  ex-producer  of  Asian-language 
broadcasts  for  the  bbc  was  taken  seriously 
(although  his  claim  failed)  when  he  said  he 
was  victimised  for  believing  in  public-ser¬ 
vice  broadcasting.  A  Cornish  man  fired  by 
a  government  agency  after  standing  in  an 
election  without  asking  his  bosses  says  his 
belief  in  “democratic  socialism”  deserves 
protection.  His  case  is  being  considered. 

Meanwhile  the  legal  definition  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  worship  expands  in  other  ways. 
On  December  11th  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  that  a  couple  could  marry  in  a 
Church  of  Scientology  chapel  because  it 
was  a  “place  of  meeting  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship”.  This  overturned  a  1970  ruling  which 
barred  such  weddings  on  the  ground  that 
Scientology  does  not  worship  a  god. 

Even  conventional  religion  is  getting 


murky.  For  advocates  of  Christian  rights,  a 
ruling  in  January  by  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  was  a  victory.  It  upheld  the 
claim  of  Nadia  Eweida,  an  Egyptian-born 
Londoner,  that  her  rights  were  violated 
when  she  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  cross 
with  her  British  Airways  uniform. 

This  challenged  what  had  become  a 
principle  in  English  courts:  that  people 
could  not  claim  discrimination  unless  the 
matter  at  stake  was  a  requirement  of  their 
religion.  The  Equality  and  Human  Rights 
Commission,  a  statutory  body,  duly 
amended  its  advice  to  urge  greater  respect 
for  displays  of  religious  affiliation. 

But  English  judges  cannot  decide  how 
much  difference  the  Eweida  case  makes. 
Look  carefully  at  a  recent  ruling  rejecting 
the  claims  of  a  Christian  woman  who  had 
worked  for  a  London  children’s  home  but 
refused  Sunday  shifts.  Although  all  three 
judges  ruled  against  her,  they  offered  dif¬ 
fering  views.  Two  thought  the  Eweida  rul¬ 
ing  changed  things  substantially;  another 
disagreed.  As  Tom  Heys,  a  lawyer  at  the 
firm  of  Lewis  Sillcin,  puts  it:  “If  top  judges 
can’t  decide  how  the  law  stands,  what 
hope  is  there  for  a  corner-shop  owner?”  ■ 
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An  eternal  squabble  over  Stonehenge  has  wider  lessons  for  the  British  state 


AS  THIS  column  went  to  press,  on  December  18th,  a  band  of  fe- 
/"\male  druids  were  preparing  to  bare  their  breasts  at  Stone¬ 
henge.  This  was  not  a  practice  run  for  the  winter  solstice,  when 
the  setting  sun  will  glow  orange  through  the  site’s  biggest  tri- 
lithon,  a  vast  staple-shaped  assemblage.  Rather  the  women,  who 
belong  to  a  group  called  the  Loyal  Arthurian  Warband,  are  prot¬ 
esting  against  the  exhibition  of  a  prehistoric  human  skeleton  at 
its  new  visitor  centre.  This  was  due  to  open,  85  years  after  it  was 
first  promised,  the  same  day. 

A  column  of  irate  motorists  meanwhile  threatened  to  snarl  up 
the  site’s  approach  road.  They  are  not  druids.  Nor  had  they  come 
to  ogle  druids.  They  are  the  Stonehenge  Traffic  Action  Group, 
which  complains  that  the  closure  of  a  section  of  road  adjacent  to 
the  prehistoric  monument  has  caused  congestion  in  a  nearby  vil¬ 
lage.  Yet  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  bruises-barely  eased  by  open¬ 
ing-ceremony  Prosecco  in  the  £27111  ($44m)  visitor  centre-among 
the  planners,  assorted  culture  vultures  and  other  parties  to  the 
mismanagement  of  one  of  Britain’s  most  iconic  attractions. 

Hitherto  the  million  tourists  who  visit  Stonehenge  each  year 
were  served  by  a  ticket-booth  and  grimly  basic  toilet  block,  built 
as  a  “temporary”  measure  in  1968,  and  a  pedestrian  underpass 
across  a  road  that  almost  touched  one  of  its  stones.  This  was  at 
least  an  improvement;  19th-century  visitors  could  rent  hammers 
to  collect  their  own  souvenirs.  It  was  nonetheless,  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  declared  24  years  ago,  a  “national  disgrace”. 

The  new  facilities-a  wood-and-steel  hangar  with  a  nice  cafe 
and  superb  exhibition-are,  similarly,  a  big  improvement.  Yet 
they  are  far  from  pleasing  to  all.  The  centre  is  over  a  mile  from 
Stonehenge,  which  means  visitors  must  be  carted  to  it.  More  im¬ 
portant,  though  the  most  intrusive  section  of  road  has  been 
closed,  the  much  busier  A303  still  passes  a  couple  of  hundred  me¬ 
tres  from  the  stones.  When  Bagehot  visited  this  week,  car  head¬ 
lights  glowed  golden  through  the  main  trilithon. 

The  farrago  is  revealing.  It  illustrates  the  eternal  tussle  be¬ 
tween  private  interest  and  the  public  good,  and  the  frailties  of 
Britain’s  decentralised  planning  system.  For  English  Heritage,  the 
quango  that  owns  Stonehenge,  it  signals  the  end  of  state  control 
of  heritage.  Meanwhile  archaeologists  at  the  site  have  suggested 
a  bigger  lesson:  on  the  integrity  of  Britain  itself. 


That  Stonehenge  should  furnish  this  is  fitting:  it  has  long  been 
taken  to  signify  important  things  about  Britain,  its  people  and 
their  place  in  the  world.  At  the  dawn  of  patriotic  hymn-singing, 
medieval  historians  saw  it  as  proof-maybe  left  by  Merlin-of 
Britain’s  marvellous  origins.  In  the  more  globalised  17th  century, 
a  foreign  hand,  perhaps  Trojan  or  Phoenician,  was  suspected  of 
raising  it.  Vikings,  druids,  and  Myceanaeans  were  also  given  the 
credit,  reflecting  varying  views  of  Britain’s  relations  with  abroad. 

Views  on  how  to  manage  the  site  have  similarly  ebbed  and 
flowed.  Until  1913  it  was  in  private  hands.  The  stones  were  then 
acquired  for  the  nation  as  part  of  a  broader  state  takeover  of  heri¬ 
tage  sites-motivated,  suggests  Simon  Thurley,  boss  of  English 
Heritage,  by  fear  of  invasive  American  culture.  Yet  that  transfer 
left  unresolved  a  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  stones,  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  divided  ownership  of  the  land  around  them:  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trust,  Ministry  of  Environment  (which  English  Heritage 
was  once  part  of),  Ministry  of  Defence  and  private  landowners 
all  had  a  parcel.  The  emergence  of  neo-druids-who  in  1905  held 
their  first  mass  gathering  at  Stonehenge,  wearing  robes  and  false 
beards-added  a  new  claimant.  Thus  began  the  great  squabble. 

The  main  antagonists  are  English  Heritage  and  the  National 
Trust.  The  former  has  launched  at  least  three  major  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  the  site.  These  led  to  over  a  dozen  public  inquiries,  cost  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  and  foundered  on  objections  from  the  trust 
(which  tends  to  dislike  new  buildings  of  any  kind),  or  from  plan¬ 
ners,  or  due  to  a  want  of  cash.  Meanwhile  micro-squabbles  flick¬ 
ered,  often  involving  druids.  In  1985  hippies  and  the  Wiltshire  po¬ 
lice  fought  a  scandalous  conflict  immortalised  in  hippiedom  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Beanfield.  No  wonder  even  level-headed  partici¬ 
pants  began  to  suspect  the  stones  might  be  cursed. 

The  recent  redevelopment  is  a  triumph  for  which  Mr  Thurley 
and  his  counterpart  at  the  trust,  Simon  Jenkins  (formerly  of  this 
newspaper),  deserve  praise.  It  also  contains  lessons.  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  is  that,  as  a  result  of  its  functioning  democracy,  zealous  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  timorous  or  lethargic  governments,  Britain  has  a 
slapdash  approach  to  heritage.  The  country  is  also  fairly  useless 
at  building  things.  Referring  to  another  case  of  this,  Mr  Jenkins  re¬ 
fers  to  the  visitor  centre  as  the  “third  London  airport  of  archaeolo¬ 
gy”.  Yet  progress  can  be  accelerated  when  the  state  is  absent-Mr 
Thurley  raised  the  £27m  largely  from  private  sources,  after  the 
current  coalition  government  abandoned  the  project.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  this,  English  Heritage  plans  to  sever  its  ties  to  the  state. 

Stoned  again 

In  the  prehistoric  scheme  of  things,  these  are  footling  develop¬ 
ments.  But  archaeologists  at  the  site  have  recently  made  giant 
ones.  Excavations  of  a  neolithic  village  close  to  Stonehenge  have 
provided  new  explanations  of  its  origins.  It  was  not  made  by 
aliens  or  foreigners.  It  was  built  by  Britons  at  a  time  of  remarkable 
cultural  interconnectedness.  Shards  of  4,500-year-old  pottery  ex¬ 
cavated  in  Wiltshire  follow  a  pattern  originating  in  Orkney,  a 
Scottish  archipelago;  the  bones  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Stone¬ 
henge  carry  traces  of  Scottish  water. 

Scottish  nationalists  should  mull  that.  There  are  lessons  for 
Eurosceptics,  too.  Shortly  after  Stonehenge’s  construction-even 
because  of  it-Britain  saw  a  rush  of  continental  influence,  includ¬ 
ing  the  first  metal  tools  from  what  is  now  France  and  amber  from 
the  Baltic.  Written  in  the  stones,  then,  is  this  portrait:  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  island  country,  most  prosperous  when  most  open  to  the 
world,  and  with  a  mysterious  concentration  of  eccentrics.  ■ 
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Buried  like  kings 


To  understand  how  mass 
immigration  is  changing  London, 
look  at  Cockney  funerals 
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AS  BILLY  BULLARD  left  home  for  the  last  time,  one  wintry 
/l-lunchtime  in  the  East  End  of  London,  a  high-pitched  wail 
erupted  outside  the  pebble-dash  terraced  house  where  his  seven 
surviving  children,  grandchildren  and  a  crowd  of  close  friends 
had  gathered.  It  was  his  daughter  Tracey,  who  was  taking  it  hard. 

It  was  her  home  too;  she  and  her  daughter  Stacey  had  lived 
with  Billy  for  over  two  decades.  And  seeing  him  now,  carried  out 
of  it,  was  too  much  for  her.  Tracey’s  sobs  rose  against  the  noise  of 
traffic  whooshing  by  as  Billy’s  coffin  was  loaded  into  the  hearse. 
Glumly  the  mourners-proper,  tough-looking  Cockneys  in  black 
suits,  black  ties  and  black  dresses-buttoned  up  overcoats,  drained 
pint  glasses  and  took  a  last  draw  on  their  cigarettes.  At  a  word  from 
Mark  Redwood,  the  funeral  director  from  T.  Cribb  &  Sons,  resplen¬ 
dent  in  his  grey  pinstriped  trousers  and  black  topper,  they  then 
piled  aboard  five  gleaming  black  limousines  parked  up  behind. 

Mr  Redwood  set  off  on  foot,  planting  his  elegant  black  cane 
down  the  middle  of  the  road,  forcing  the  traffic  to  slow  down.  Tall 
and  broad-shouldered,  he  cut  a  regal  figure  (though  that  was  not 
why  the  other  lads  at  Cribb’s  called  him  “the  Oueen”).  The  hearse 
followed,  decorated  with  wreaths  inside  and  out,  spelling  out  in 
red  roses  and  white  carnations  “my  dad”,  “grandad”  and  “1, 
2”,  the  traps  Billy  always  bet  on  at  the  dogs.  Tracey,  Stacey  and 
three  other  Bullard  women  walked  behind,  arm  in  arm,  doubled 
up  in  grief  for  the  89-year-old  patriarch. 

At  Mr  Redwood’s  stately  pace,  the  cortege  turned  onto  Barking 
Road.  It  was  the  route  Billy  had  taken  almost  every  day  for  half  a 
century-ending  at  Coral,  a  bookmaker,  where  the  hearse 
stopped.  The  manager  of  the  betting-shop  stepped  onto  the  pave¬ 
ment  and,  in  a  gesture  that  seemed  to  encapsulate  the  florid  theat¬ 
ricality  of  the  East  End  funeral,  where  Victorian  music  hall  meets 
Catholic  high  Mass,  she  handed  Tracey  a  single  white  rose. 


The  mourners  then  clambered  aboard  and  the  cortege  set  off  at 
the  30-miles-per-hour  speed  limit.  But  it  was  not  fast  enough  for  a 
couple  of  bikers,  who  roared  past  on  the  inside.  “Foreigners,  prob¬ 
ably,”  muttered  Paul  Topp,  an  old-timer  at  Cribb’s,  driving  the  lead 
limousine.  “You’d  not  have  seen  that  years  ago.  Everyone  used  to 
stop,  bow  their  heads,  take  off  their  hats.  There’s  no  respect  now.” 

It  is  likely  they  were  foreigners.  Only  17%  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Newham,  the  East  End  borough  where  Billy  lived  and  died,  are 
classified  as  “white  British”.  It  is  the  epicentre  of  the  mass  immi¬ 
gration  that  has  transformed  many  British  cities  in  recent  decades, 
which  is  appropriate.  The  East  End-broadly  speaking,  the  poor, 
sprawling  area  of  dockland  and  Victorian  housing  east  of  the  City 
and  north  of  the  Thames— has  seen  many  waves  of  immigration 
since  the  late  17th  century,  when  over  20,000  Protestant  Hugue¬ 
nots  fled  there  from  France.  Irish  and  Chinese,  then  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews  followed,  making  the  gateway  to  London  the  melting- 
pot  of  the  world.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  there  were  more 
than  42,000  Russians  and  Poles  in  the  borough  of  Stepney  alone. 

Yet  the  recent  waves,  from  Bangladesh,  west  Africa  and  eastern 
Europe,  are  bigger.  Newham  has  16,000  newcomers-representing 
5%  of  its  population-every  year.  Coinciding  with  a  period  of  so¬ 
cioeconomic  tumult,  this  immigrant  horde  has  not  melted  into 
Cockney  society,  as  previous  ones  did,  but  displaced  it.  Between 
2001  and  2011,  Newham  lost  37%  of  its  white  British  residents. 

Most  went  east,  to  the  leafier  suburbs  of  Essex,  either  because 
they  did  not  like  their  new  neighbours  or  in  search  of  a  better  life. 
“We  went  for  the  kids,”  said  Mr  Redwood,  who  sold  up  in  Can¬ 
ning  Town  a  decade  ago  and  moved  with  his  civil  partner  and 
their  two  sons  to  a  house  with  a  garden  in  the  resort  town  of  Leigh- 
on-Sea.  Besides,  he  said,  the  old  East  End  was  no  more.  “Not  being 
funny,  but  when  I  used  to  walk  through  Canning  Town,  I  knew  ►► 
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►  everyone.  It  took  ages.  Everyone  stopping,  saying  ‘Elio!  ’Ow  yer 
doing?  ’Ow’s  yer  dad?’  These  days  you  don’t  know  anyone.” 

Cockney  society,  the  tight-knit  survivor  of  the  Blitz-identifi¬ 
able,  as  V.S.  Pritchett  wrote,  by  its  members’  “hard-chinned  look  of 
indomitable  character”-has  been  obliterated.  Even  its  culture  is 
fading,  with  pubs,  markets  and  pie-and-mash  shops  closing  every 
month.  Rhyming  slang  is  dying  on  Londoners’  lips-to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  argot,  Multicultural  London  English,  a  blend  of  African, 
Asian  and  Cockney  accents  used  by  almost  everyone  in  Newham 
under  the  age  of  30.  Even  the  pearly  kings  and  queens-hereditary 
rulers  of  London’s  costermonger  orders-are  packing  up  their 
sparklies.  The  pearly  queen  of  Newham  has  moved  to  Jersey.  Yet, 
if  you  know  where  to  look,  the  old  ways  are  still  evident,  and 
sometimes  fusing  with  new  ones  in  surprising  ways.  One  such 
place  is  the  East  End  funeral,  which  is  also  fitting.  No  Cockney  ritu¬ 
al  is  more  distinctive-or  so  redolent  with  elegy,  loss  and  change, 
themes  of  a  dying  culture. 

A  weighty  undertaking 

Mr  Redwood  had  been  waiting  that  morning,  as  agreed,  outside 
the  Canning  Town  station  of  the  Docklands  Light  Railway  which, 
since  the  1980s,  has  been  opening  the  East  End  like  a  knife  through 
mash.  It  was  cold  and  wet.  It  must  have  been  miserable  at  5am, 
when  he  left  Leigh  for  the  long  drive  to  a  city  he  now  claims  to 
hate:  “London’s  a  dump,”  he  said.  Then  why  did  he  keep  coming? 
He  did  not  seem  to  need  the  money.  A  successful  35-year-old  entre¬ 
preneur,  Mr  Redwood  owned  five  houses  in  Essex.  But  like  many 
at  Cribb’s,  as  your  correspondent  would  discover  during  a  week 
embedded  with  the  firm,  he  considered  undertaking  a  vocation. 

He  had  found  it  at  the  age  of  14,  after  he  walked  into  his  best 
friend’s  bedroom  and  found  him  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  “We 
never  knew  why  he  did  it,”  he  said,  setting  off  for  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  call  on  the  Bullards.  “It  was  horrible.  He  looked  terrible.  But 
when  he  came  back  from  the  undertakers,  he  looked  beautiful, 
like  himself.”  So  a  few  months  later  Mr  Redwood  went  to  work  at 
Cribb’s.  “Carrying  coffins,  then  embalming.” 

As  his  neighbours  moved  to  Essex,  Mr  Redwood’s  calling 
maintained  his  prominence  in  an  increasingly  diffuse  society. 
“This  is  what  everyone  knows  me  for,”  he  said.  It  helped  that  most 
self-respecting  East  Enders  know  Cribb’s.  Founded  in  the  late  19th 
century,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and,  after  a  decade  of  rapid  growth, 
now  the  biggest  of  the  family-owned  undertakers  that  once  stood 
on  every  East  End  high  street.  This  platform  has  allowed  Mr  Red¬ 
wood  to  develop  some  handy  sidelines. 

“Won’t  be  a  minute,”  he  said,  parking  outside  a  concrete  block 
of  flats.  Turning  to  the  back  seat,  he  grabbed  an  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  a  friend,  Dennis  (“Cancer-everyone’s  got  it  these  days”), 
which  needed  dropping  off  with  his  widow.  “She’s  gonna  take  it 
hard,  poor  cow,”  Mr  Redwood  sighed,  not  for  the  last  time  that  day. 
He  also  had  a  bill  for  her  for  seven  floral  wreaths-a  new  venture 
of  his-which  came  to  a  whopping  £1,400  ($2,300). 

Why  do  Cockneys  so  love  a  show?  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in 
the  juxtaposition  between  their  own  battling  poverty  and  the 
world’s  riches,  once  landed  from  the  Thames  and  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  the  British  capital.  But  no  one  doubts  they 
do-it  defines  them:  “The  true  Cockney  was  smart,  wearing  flash 
attire,  perhaps  a  battered  silk  hat,”  wrote  the  historian  Roy  Porter. 
He  also  existed  in  a  close  community,  a  coincidence  that  led,  by 
the  late  19th  century,  to  the  ostentatious  working-class  funerals,  in¬ 
cluding  horse-drawn  hearses,  brass-knobbed  coffins  and  mourn¬ 
ers  in  black  silk,  from  which  Mr  Redwood  is  profiting  still. 

Sending  flowers  at  a  Cockney  funeral  is  more  than  an  act  of 
condolence.  It  is  a  means  of  self-assertion,  of  recognising  and  es¬ 
tablishing  social  ties.  At  Cribb’s  headquarters  in  nearby  Beckton, 
the  firm’s  Cockney  undertakers-the  vast  majority-lament  a  re¬ 
cent  reduction  in  wreath-giving.  For  the  rest,  the  mass  of  floral  trib¬ 
utes  they  see  at  even  modest  burials  is  hard  to  get  used  to. 
“Wreaths  filling  the  hearse,  filling  the  limousines-Cockneys  love 


their  flowers,”  marvels  Pat  Cambridge,  an  undertaker  from  Cork, 
in  Ireland.  When  Reggie  Kray,  an  East  End  gangster,  was  buried  in 
2000,  the  fleet  of  a  dozen  limousines  that  followed  his  horse- 
drawn  hearse  resembled  so  many  moving  flower-beds. 

In  front  of  Billy  Bullard’s  house  a  more  modest  floral  collection 
had  been  laid  out,  ready  for  the  hearse.  Parking  spaces  for  the  lim¬ 
ousines  had  been  reserved  with  wheelie  bins  painted  with  the  St 
George’s  Cross,  an  emblem  of  white  working-class  defiance.  Bil¬ 
ly’s  corpse  was  upstairs,  where  it  had  been  lying  in  state  for  a 
week.  In  the  kitchen-so  surgically  spotless  the  family  bull  terrier 
wore  the  catatonic  expression  of  a  dog  with  nothing  to  sniff-Tra- 
cey  and  other  Bullard  women  were  in  their  dressing-gowns, 
drinking  tea  and  chatting.  Mr  Redwood,  an  old  family  friend,  skil¬ 
fully  organised  and  cajoled  them.  All  his  sentences  seemed  to  con¬ 
tain  at  least  three  different  emotions  and  end  in  a  joke.  As  in:  “Sta¬ 
cey’s  taking  it  hard,  poor  cow,  else  she  just  drank  too  much  last 
night-go  on,  mate,  get  up  them  stairs  and  sort  your  hair  out!” 

Tracey  had  no  qualms  about  keeping  her  father’s  corpse  in  the 
house:  “In  the  hospital  he  asked  me  to  take  him  home,  so  what 
could  I  do?”  All  the  same,  Billy  was  going  to  have  a  less  traditional 
send-off  than  his  wife  had.  “He  didn’t  want  horses,”  said  Mr  Red¬ 
wood,  prompting  a  discussion  of  the  dead  Bullards’  marriage.  “He 
loved  her,  but  God  she  hated  him,”  said  Tracey,  laughing  fondly. 

In  the  back  room,  a  couple  of  Bullard  men  were  preparing 
lunch  (“What’s  this,  the  boys  buttering  bread  and  the  girls  doing 
fuck  all?”  cackled  Mr  Redwood).  It  was  going  to  be  a  big  reunion, 
most  of  Billy’s  children  having  long  since  scattered  to  Essex.  Tracey 
might  follow  them.  “Everything’s  changed,”  she  said.  “You  don’t  ►► 


A  Cockney  send-off  is  a  cut  above 
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Nana  Kyerewaa's  husband  Samuel  says  farewell 

►  know  anyone  round  here  any  more.” 

Undertakers  thrive  on  the  loss  of  their  clients-not  on  the  loss 
of  their  client  base.  Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  most  East  End  un¬ 
dertakers  have  therefore  packed  up.  But  Cribb’s  has  flourished. 
From  operating  a  single  small  parlour  in  Rathbone  Market,  near 
Canning  Town,  the  firm  now  has  seven  hearses,  14  carriage  horses 
and  conducts  1,800  funerals  a  year. 

That  is  partly  testament  to  the  high  quality  of  its  service.  The 
lads  at  Cribb’s  are  not  angels;  when  church  or  crematorium  doors 
close  behind  the  last  mourner,  they  slouch  against  the  limousines, 
chatting  and  smoking.  They  are  too  hardened  to  be  very  curious 
about  the  deceased:  “Who  they  were,  how  they  died,  I’m  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  that,”  Mr  Cambridge  said.  Yet  their  respect  for  the  be¬ 
reaved  is  impressive  and  unfeigned.  And  sometimes  it  goes  deep¬ 
er.  “When  they  bring  children  in,  no  one  likes  it,”  said  Mr 
Cambridge.  While  bringing  a  laden  hearse  through  Lavender  Hill 
Cemetery,  in  north  London,  one  rainy  afternoon,  your  correspon¬ 
dent  noticed  Mr  Cambridge,  at  the  wheel,  quietly  raise  his  peaked 
cap.  Outside  was  a  patch  of  tiny  graves,  decorated  with  penny 
windmills,  strings  of  tinsel  and  sodden  cuddly  toys. 

Yet  Cribb’s  also  owes  its  success  to  real  enterprise-that  of  the 
firm’s  voluble  managing  director,  John  Harris,  a  great-grandson  of 
the  founder.  He  helped  reintroduce  carriage  horses  to  the  Cock¬ 
ney  funeral  in  the  1980s;  they  had  almost  disappeared  from  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  world  war.  Cribb’s  stable  of  haunchy,  glossy-black 
Friesians  now  tow  650  hearses  a  year,  a  service  that  adds  £950  to 
the  £3,000  cost  of  a  basic  funeral.  But  the  company’s  growth  has 
been  driven  by  less  glamorous  strategies.  To  retain  its  Cockney  cli¬ 
entele,  the  firm  pursued  them  into  Essex,  buying  up  several  under¬ 
takers  there.  It  has  also  diversified:  for  example,  it  has  exhumed 
over  25,000  skeletons,  including  from  the  site  of  a  late  medieval 
mental  asylum,  Bedlam,  to  make  way  for  a  new  railway.  Many 
were  reburied  in  Cribb’s  own  cemetery,  another  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  Essex.  Most  intriguing,  however,  are  the  firm’s  efforts  to  sell 
funerals  to  the  new  East  Enders. 

“This  was  the  centre  of  England,  centre  of  the  world  really,” 
says  Mr  Harris,  standing  outside  the  boxy  little  shop  in  Rathbone 
Market  that  was  once  Cribb’s  headquarters.  Back  then,  it  had  five 
competitors  in  and  around  the  same  market.  Now  there  are  none. 
The  market  is  almost  gone,  spoiled  by  a  new  traffic  system  and  the 
usual  Cockney  exodus.  Cribb’s  shop  has  been  mothballed  for 
years.  But  today,  as  signalled  by  the  pair  of  handsome  black  hors¬ 
es  standing  outside,  it  is  being  reopened  for  a  bold  experiment. 


Cribb’s  is  having  a  crack  at  the  Muslim  market. 

This  is  audacious.  Dead  Muslims  must  be 
washed,  prayed  over  and  buried  within  a  few 
hours  of  expiry.  The  East  End  Muslim  trade  is 
therefore  controlled  by  a  few  Bangladeshi  un¬ 
dertakers  attached  to  mosques.  The  blingy 
Cockney  funeral  is  also  theologically  dicey  in 
Islam.  Yet  Mr  Harris  has  been  persuaded  by  a 
local  Muslim  woman,  Jameela  Ahmed,  that 
there  is  latent  demand  for  a  higher  quality, 
more  Westernised  Muslim  burial— and  Jamie, 
as  everyone  calls  her,  should  know. 

She  is  bubbly,  of  mixed  race  (“Bangladeshi, 
Jewish,  Spanish  and  Irish-a  full-blooded  East 
End  mongrel,”  she  says)  and  a  funeral  nut. 
Having  started  washing  bodies  in  her  local 
mosque  as  a  teenager,  she  now  describes  her¬ 
self  as  an  “r&b  singer  and  embalmer”.  She  is 
also  well  known.  Among  the  guests  at  the  re¬ 
opening  ceremony  are  a  former  Labour  Party 
mp,  Baroness  King,  the  mayor  of  Tower  Ham¬ 
lets,  and,  wearing  a  Homberg  hat  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  purple,  the  head  of  a  Ghanaian  Pente¬ 
costal  church,  Archbishop  Kwaku  Frimpong. 
(“If  we  was  in  his  church,  we’d  all  be  popes,” 
Mr  Harris  says  drily.)  Some  Muslim  guests,  warily  inspecting  the 
new  body-washing  facilities,  think  his  gambit  might  work.  “These 
days  we  see  people  who  want  horses  or  funerals  like  Princess  Di, 
with  doves  flying  everywhere,”  says  Haji  Taslim  Ali,  who  runs  a 
Muslim  cemetery.  “It’s  not  permitted,  but  you  can’t  stop  them.” 

Cribb’s  has  already  grabbed  a  lot  of  immigrant  trade.  Half  of  its 
funerals  are  for  non-whites,  especially  west  Africans,  South 
Asians  and  Chinese,  communities  Mr  Harris  has  courted  by  va¬ 
rious  means.  In  the  firm’s  Beckton  headquarters,  he  points  to  a 
Hindu/Sikh  washroom  and  four  non-denominational  chapels  of 
rest.  (“Come  and  take  a  look...”  he  says,  entering  one;  then  hur¬ 
riedly  backs  out:  “Ah,  better  not...”)  Next  to  the  chapels  is  a  wall  of 
small  vaults,  at  the  foot  of  which  sticks  of  incense,  fizzy  drinks  and 
sweets  have  been  left  as  votive  offerings.  It  was  constructed-and, 
at  £750  for  a  five-year  lease  on  a  vault,  competitively  priced— for 
the  Chinese.  Mr  Harris  says  they  love  its  proximity  to  the  chapels, 
which  ensures  a  good  supply  of  prayers  for  their  relatives’  spirits 
to  freeload  on.  But  the  vaults  have  also  turned  out  to  be  popular 
with  white  British  families.“It’s  a  nice,  warm  place  to  come  and 
pay  your  respects  and  have  a  cuppa  tea,”  he  explains. 


Carry  me  home  feet  first 

Cribb’s  cultural  breakout  came  in  2000,  when  it  launched  a  repa¬ 
triation  service  to  Africa,  specialising  at  first  in  Ugandan  aids  vic¬ 
tims.  It  was  hugely  successful.  African  immigrants  prefer  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  their  own  soil;  some  Nigerian  families  also  saw  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  send  home  bulky  luggage,  stuffed  in  with  the 
corpse.  The  service  now  generates  around  5%  of  Cribb’s  substan¬ 
tial  revenues,  and  on  the  back  of  it  the  firm  has  launched  a  success¬ 
ful  funeral  business  in  Accra.  African  funerals,  ostentatious,  noisy 
and  protracted,  are  not  unlike  Cockney  ones.  West  Africans,  like 
Cockneys,  also  tend  to  have  tastes  beyond  their  means-a  couple 
of  Ghanaian  bodies  have  been  in  Cribb’s  freezer  for  over  two 
years,  while  their  families  struggle  to  raise  cash  for  their  funerals. 
Nonetheless,  this  has  been  a  profitable  venture,  which  has  also  ce¬ 
mented  the  firm’s  ties  to  a  95,000-strong  British  Ghanaian  com¬ 
munity  that  is  increasingly  content  to  be  buried  in  England. 

En  route  to  Edmonton  Methodist  Church,  Mr  Redwood  and  Mr 
Cambridge,  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  hearse,  were  chatting  about 
which  nationalities  they  liked  burying  best.  Your  correspondent 
sat  behind,  with  a  white  metal  coffin  containing  the  body  of  Nana 
Kyerewaa,  a  49-year-old  Ghanaian  woman,  digging  into  his  back. 
Chinese,  they  reckoned,  were  the  least  trouble;  so  long  as  you  ►► 
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►  were  careful  to  bring  the  mourners  home 
by  a  different  route,  in  order  to  ward  away 
evil  spirits.  For  Chinese  funerals,  Cribb’s 
also  makes  sure  to  send  a  limousine  with 
an  eight-a  lucky  number  for  many  Chi- 
nese-in  the  number-plate.  “It  puts  an  extra 
smile  on  their  faces,”  said  Mr  Cambridge. 

Africans,  Mr  Redwood  said,  were  more 
bother,  especially  when  they  opened  the 
coffin  at  the  end  of  the  funeral.  “It’s  chaos,” 
he  grumbled. 

But  Nana’s  funeral,  conducted  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Frimpong,  wearing  scarlet  vest¬ 
ments,  a  purple  mitre  and  diamante-en¬ 
crusted  shades,  was  low-key  by  west  African  standards.  When  the 
hearse  arrived  at  the  dead  woman’s  house,  a  chorus  of  wrenching 
sobs  and  screams  arose  from  the  smart  African  crowd  gathered 
outside  it.  Her  husband  of  30  years,  Samuel  Assiamah,  dressed  in 
a  chief  mourner’s  black  toga,  fell  upon  the  coffin.  Her  ten-year-old 
son  Michael,  the  youngest  of  three,  stood  silently,  in  shock,  beside 
him.  But  when  the  coffin  was  later  opened  to  reveal  Nana’s  body 
in  her  white  wedding  dress,  most  of  the  congregation  shuffled  by 
in  silence.  Only  the  dead  woman’s  close  relatives  cried  out  after 
the  fashion  required  by  Ghanaian  custom  as  well  as  feeling.  “Peo¬ 
ple  can’t  get  their  emotions  out  any  more,”  observed  Kyerewaa 
Gyasi,  a  handsome  middle-aged  woman  at  the  back  of  the  church. 
“We’re  changing.  We’re  becoming  like  you.” 

Such  a  cultural  fusion  is  happening  in  London,  a  city  with  over 
400,000  people  of  mixed  race.  Yet  it  was  striking  that,  at  the  funer¬ 
als  your  correspondent  attended,  the  congregations  were  almost 
uniformly  black  or  white.  Bereaved  communities  turn  inward. 
There  is  no  mongrel  cultural  counterweight  to  the  demise  of  Cock¬ 
ney  London.  Then  again,  that  threatened  extinction  is  not  alto¬ 


gether  bad. 

On  your  correspondent’s  last  visit  to 
Beckton,  Cribb’s  was  buzzing.  A  carriage 
and  team  of  four  glossy  Friesian  horses- 
not  the  regulation  pair-was  drawn  up  in 
the  yard.  Beside  it  was  a  carpet  of 
wreaths-spelling  “our  mate”,  “our 
dad”,  “dw”  etc.  This  would  be  a  “proper 
East  End  funeral”.  The  dead  man  was 
Danny  Woollard,  “one  of  the  faces”,  in 
Cockney  parlance-an  old-fashioned  gang¬ 
ster.  “Did  you  know  Danny?”  asked  Sarah, 
one  of  Mr  Harris’s  two  daughters  working 
at  Cribb’s!  “He  was  lovely!” 

To  be  honest,  he  did  not  sound  lovely.  In  his  book  “We  Dared”, 
Woollard  describes  a  life  of  spectacular  violence,  of  “doing”  peo¬ 
ple  with  fists,  clubs,  bottles  of  ammonia  and,  once,  a  bag  of  rats. 
He  was  a  mucker  of  Reggie  Kray.  He  was  convicted  of  armed  rob¬ 
bery.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  prison.  “He  was  one  of  the  old  sort, 
an  East  End  gentleman  with  lovely  manners,”  Sarah  said  firmly. 

Among  the  funeral  congregation-in  which  shaven-headed, 
bull-necked  men  were  prominent— Danny  was  remembered  as  a 
lovable  villain,  doted  on  by  family  and  friends.  “Dad  was  brought 
up  a  good  Catholic  boy... we  all  know  that  went  pear-shaped,” 
said  his  son  Danny  junior,  causing  general  mirth,  as  he  delivered 
the  eulogy.  He  and  the  rest  of  the  Woollard  clan  looked  distraught. 

But  one  of  the  lads  from  Cribb’s,  who  had  seen  similar  scenes 
many  times,  seemed  unconvinced.  “The  East  End’s  always  had  its 
faces  and  its  people  like  us,  who  work  hard  and  get  by,”  he  said.  In 
truth,  there  was  never  much  glamour  or  glory  in  the  gangsterism 
of  the  old  East  End.  It  was  a  violent  ordeal  from  which  the  new 
East  End,  albeit  less  cohesive,  joyfully  self-confident  and  easily  ro¬ 
manticised,  is  thankfully  emerging.  ■ 


In  his  book  Woollard  describes  a 
life  of  spectacular  violence 
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Alcohol  pricing 

Mulled  whines 


Also  in  this  section 
100  Tracing  dirty  money 


People  are  drinking  less  but  doing  so  more  harmfully.  Policymakers  want  higher 
prices-causing  a  headache  for  the  booze  industry 


BY  DAY  tourists  flock  to  Plaza  de  Espana 
in  central  Madrid  to  snap  photos  be¬ 
side  the  sculpture  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
author  of  “Don  Quixote”.  By  night  a  newer 
facet  of  Spanish  culture  is  on  display:  loi¬ 
tering  groups  of  young  people  downing 
plastic  bottles  of  whisky  and  vodka  mixed 
with  Fanta  Lemon.  The  ground  is  littered 
with  empties.  Nearby,  three  young  men 
help  a  friend  vomiting  on  the  pavement. 

Such  carousing  was  once  rare  in  Spain. 
A  Mediterranean  drinking  culture  pre¬ 
vailed  in  which  alcohol  was  taken  only 
with  food.  That  is  changing.  In  Spain  and 
many  other  rich  countries,  alcohol  intake 
is  becoming  a  bigger  problem-for  some 
groups.  Overall,  the  global  consumption 


of  alcohol  has  been  stable  since  1990,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  World  Health  Organisation. 
Around  half  of  the  planet’s  population  is 
teetotal.  But  those  who  drink  alcohol  do  so 
more  hazardously.  Policymakers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  address  this.  A  new  and 
much-watched  experiment  in  Scotland, 
for  example,  involves  setting  a  minimum 
price  for  each  unit  of  alcohol. 

Individual  consumption  peaked  in 
Spain  in  1975  but  young  people  are  increas¬ 
ingly  indulging  in  the  botellon,  (literally 
“big  bottle”):  drinking  outdoors  to  get 
drunk.  In  France,  another  country  with  tra¬ 
ditionally  moderate  drinking  patterns,  a 
similar  trend  is  emerging.  In  the  past  three 
years  hospital  admissions  from  alcohol 


abuse  have  risen  30%  there,  to  400,000  a 
year.  Bingeing  is  so  common  that  in  July  it 
gained  an  official  name,  beuverie  express. 
Across  much  of  the  rich  world,  many  peo¬ 
ple  (not  just  the  young)  are  drinking  great¬ 
er  quantities  in  a  single  session. 

Responsible  drinkers  pose  little  risk  to 
others.  But  the  growth  in  hazardous  drink¬ 
ing  habits  has  far-reaching  implications. 
Deaths  from  the  overuse  of  alcohol  rose 
from  750,000  in  1990  to  2.5m  in  2011,  nearly 
4%  of  all  fatalities  worldwide.  Alcohol 
causes  long-term  ill-health,  but  even  a  sin¬ 
gle  binge  can  end  in  hospital:  in  Britain,  for 
example,  such  admissions  doubled  in 
2003-10.  It  is  not  only  drunks  who  suffer 
from  their  excess.  Booze  contributes  to  a 
third  of  all  deaths  on  Europe’s  roads  each 
year  and  stokes  abuse  and  violence.  It  fea¬ 
tures  in  almost  all  public-order  offences  in 
Ireland;  up  to  80%  of  Australian  police 
work  is  alcohol-  and  drug-related;  across 
the  European  Union,  it  is  linked  to  65%  of 
domestic  violence  and  40%  of  murders. 
When  lower  output  and  higher  social  costs 
are  taken  into  account,  alcohol  costs  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  hundreds  of  billions  a 
year,  up  to  1.5%  of  gdp  by  some  estimates. 

The  industry  has  introduced  some 
modest  schemes  to  encourage  responsible 
drinking.  Governments  have  stepped  up 
education  campaigns;  most  restrict  the 
sale  of  alcohol  in  some  regard,  by  licensing 
premises,  setting  opening  hours  and  ban¬ 
ning  purchases  by  children.  But  all  that  is 
largely  outweighed  by  another  factor: 
health  campaigners  say  that  in  many 
countries  booze  is  simply  too  cheap. 

Increasingly  alcohol  is  drunk  at  home, 
rather  than  in  bars  or  restaurants,  and  is  of¬ 
ten  deeply  discounted.  In  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  supermarkets  frequently  sell  drinks  at 
or  below  cost,  to  lure  in  customers:  cheap 
strong  cider  means  a  Scotsman  can  reach 
his  recommended  weekly  drinking  limit 
of  21  units  (210ml  of  pure  alcohoDfor  just 
£4.62  ($7.50);  an  Irishwoman  can  buy  her  14 
units  for  €6.30  ($8.70).  The  trend  is  spread¬ 
ing.  Walmart,  an  American  chain,  recently 
started  selling  beer  almost  at  cost. 

The  cheaper  the  liquor,  the  more  peo¬ 
ple  drink.  That  is  not  just  bar-room  wis¬ 
dom.  A  2009  paper  in  Addiction,  a  public 
health  journal,  reviewed  112  distinct  stud¬ 
ies  of  changes  in  alcohol  taxes  and  found 
an  unambiguous  link.  This  suggested  that 
a  10%  price  rise  in  prices  would  cut  con¬ 
sumption  by  around  5%.  ►► 
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►  Two  groups  are  particularly  price  sensi¬ 
tive.  Heavy  drinkers  tend  to  trade  down 
and  seek  out  cheaper  booze  to  maintain 
their  intake.  They  drink  at  home  and  are 
likely  to  die  early  of  alcohol-related  illness. 
Such  topers  account  for  a  large  share  of 
consumption:  in  Scotland  80%  of  alcohol 
is  drunk  by  30%  of  boozers.  A  second  cate¬ 
gory  is  young  and  underage  merrymakers 
who  often  have  low  or  minimal  income. 
They  cannot  afford  to  drink  as  much  when 
prices  rise. 

Most  government  initiatives  on  prices 
have  been  tentative.  In  1998  Germany  in¬ 
troduced  a  so-called  “apple-juice  law”:  in 
places  where  booze  is  consumed,  at  least 
one  alcohol-free  beverage  must  cost  less 
than  the  cheapest  alcoholic  one.  This  does 
not  deal  with  domestic  consumption, 
though,  which  accounts  for  most  hazard¬ 
ous  drinking.  In  2014  Britain  will  introduce 
a  ban  on  selling  alcohol  at  below  cost  price, 
but  this  will  affect  less  than  1%  of  all  booze 
on  sale,  according  to  the  Sheffield  Alcohol 
Research  Group,  a  British  academic  con¬ 
sortium.  Alcohol  duties  in  some  tax- 
thirsty  European  countries  have  been  ris¬ 
ing  for  a  decade  but  wine  and  cider  are 
both  taxed  by  volume,  not  just  strength. 
That  means  a  sweet  wine  with  6%  alcohol 
bears  the  same  tax  as  a  riesling  with  10%. 

More  convincing  are  the  efforts  of  sev¬ 
eral  Canadian  provinces,  which  have  a 
floor  price  for  a  unit  of  each  type  of  alco¬ 
hol:  the  stronger  a  drink,  the  more  it  costs. 
When  this  policy  was  introduced  in  British 
Columbia  in  2002,  with  an  average  10% 
price  increase,  an  immediate,  substantial 
and  significant  reduction  in  wholly  alco¬ 
hol-attributable  deaths  followed,  says  Tim 
Stockwell  of  the  province’s  University  of 
Victoria.  The  longer-term  effect  is  striking 
too.  Over  the  2002-09  period,  figures  show 
a  32%  drop  in  such  deaths.  In  Saskatche¬ 
wan  a  similar  price  rise  in  2010  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  8.4%  drop  in  drinking. 

Scotland  is  raising  the  bar.  In  May  2012 
its  devolved  parliament  passed  an  ambi¬ 
tious  bill  to  introduce  a  minimum  unit 
price  of  sop.  This  would  affect  the  price  of 
60%  of  booze  on  sale:  a  70cl  bottle  of  Tesco 
Value  Vodka  would  rise  by  around  £4.50,  to 
around  £13,  but  classy  Smirnoff  by  only  i3p, 
according  to  Scottish  government  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  Scotch  Whisky  Association 
(swa),  a  trade  body,  has  challenged  the 
legislation,  which  was  due  to  come  into 
force  in  2013.  It  would  breach  European  law 
and  could  affect  exports,  says  its  spokes¬ 
woman,  Rosemary  Gallagher.  The  swa 
lost  the  case  in  Scotland’s  highest  civil 
court,  but  its  appeal  will  be  heard  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  If  it  loses  again,  it  may  appeal  to  Lon¬ 
don  or  to  Europe. 

Five  continental  wine-producing  na¬ 
tions  have  joined  the  fight  against  Scot¬ 
land’s  law.  Bulgaria,  France,  Italy,  Portugal 
and  Spain  say  it  is  illegal  and  could  hurt 
their  own  drinks  industries.  Cheap  plonk 


(mostly  foreign)  would  suffer  more  than 
pricey  whisky  (mostly  domestic),  they  say. 

What  happens  in  Scotland  will  affect 
policy  elsewhere;  other  governments  are 
watching  the  legal  battle  with  interest.  One 
house  of  the  Swiss  parliament  has  already 
voted  for  a  minimum  price  though  the  oth¬ 
er  voted  against.  New  Zealand  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  bill.  The  British  government  pulled 
back  from  an  earlier  plan  to  introduce  a  na¬ 
tionwide  floor  price  but  may  reconsider  its 
policy  if  Scotland’s  proves  successful; 
some  English  councils  are  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  minimum  pricing  rules  locally.  The 
Irish  cabinet  is  discussing  a  similar  notion 
but  awaits  the  Scots’  verdict. 

For  all  their  reputation  as  a  nation  of 
soaks,  Scots  actually  constitute  a  small 
market.  The  swa  says  its  big  concern  is 
other  countries  introducing  similar  bills  if 
the  Scottish  legislation  goes  ahead.  The 
real  fear  is  of  “contagion”,  agrees  Martin 
McKee  of  the  London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine:  “Scotland  shows 
Europe  what  is  possible.”  Just  as  bans  on 
indoor  smoking  spread  rapidly  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country,  the  Scottish  decision  on  the 
price  of  booze  could  raise  drink  prices  all 
over  the  world.  A  sobering  thought  in  the 
festive  season.  ■ 


Dirty  money 

Rich  smell 


The  forum  for  rich  countries  issues  an 
overdue  mea  culpa 

THE  leakage  of  wealth  from  poor  coun¬ 
tries  through  tax  evasion,  money  laun¬ 
dering  and  other  misdeeds  is  becoming  an 
ever  bigger  worry  for  those  who  want 
poor  countries  to  get  rich.  Global  Financial 
Integrity  calculates  that  such  “illicit  finan¬ 
cial  flows”  have  increased  sharply  over  the 
past  decade  and  may  now  be  $1  trillion  a 
year  or  more.  Even  experts  who  question 
the  campaigning  group’s  methodology  ac¬ 
cept  that  outflows  probably  exceed  incom¬ 
ing  aid  and  investment  combined. 

Big  rich  countries  often  accuse  small 
offshore  financial  centres,  such  as  Jersey 
and  the  Cayman  Islands,  of  acting  as  will¬ 
ing  conduits  for  dodgy  money.  The  min¬ 
nows  say  they  are  being  bullied:  big  hypo¬ 
crites  should  clean  up  their  own  acts  first. 
This  case  is  bolstered  by  a  damning  report 
on  its  own  members  by  none  other  than 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-opera¬ 
tion  and  Development  (oecd),  a  Paris- 
based  club  of  industrialised  countries. 

The  report  is  harshest  in  its  assessment 
of  how  international  money-laundering 
standards  crafted  by  the  Paris-based  Finan¬ 
cial  Action  Task  Force  (fatf)  are  imple¬ 


mented.  Only  12  of  the  oecd’s  34  mem¬ 
bers  were  fully  or  largely  compliant  with  a 
majority  of  the  standards  that  recent  peer 
reviews  have  set  on  customer  due  dili¬ 
gence  and  record  keeping.  Penalties  for 
banks  with  poor  controls  are  (America 
apart)  mostly  feeble.  Anonymous  shell 
companies  are  easier  to  set  up  in  the  oecd 
(especially  in  America)  than  in  tax  havens. 
Barely  any  countries  apply  the  fatf  rules 
to  non-financial  “gatekeepers”,  such  as 
lawyers  and  incorporation  agents,  who 
play  an  important  role  in  setting  up 
opaque  ownership  structures. 

The  rich  countries  also  score  poorly  on 
recovering  and  returning  assets  looted  by 
kleptocrats  and  their  clans.  They  repatriat¬ 
ed  a  mere  $i47m  between  2010  and  2012. 
(To  be  fair,  proving  that  assets  are  ill-gotten 
is  hard  in  places  where  they  tend  to  be 
parked,  such  as  Britain  and  Switzerland.) 

The  report  could  have  been  tougher 
still.  Strong  resistance  from  the  oecd’s 
constituents  and  some  secretariat  officials 
repeatedly  delayed  its  publication  and  di¬ 
luted  its  content.  In  particular,  a  section  on 
“transfer  mispricing”-trade  between  relat¬ 
ed  parties,  such  as  two  companies  in  a 
multinational  group,  designed  to  hood¬ 
wink  tax  authorities  or  manipulate  mar- 
kets-was  removed  after  the  oecd’s  tax  di¬ 
vision  complained.  It  was  apparently 
worried  about  maintaining  consensus  on 
an  overhaul  of  international  corporate  tax. 

Fortunately,  Canada,  Australia  and  oth¬ 
er  countries  that  fared  poorly  in  the  inter¬ 
national  comparisons  (see  chart)  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  have  them  all  taken  out. 
They  had  argued  that  such  rankings  would 
not  reflect  improvements  made  since  their 
last  peer  reviews.  Outside  experts  counter 
that  these  have  been  modest  at  best. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made.  Brit¬ 
ain,  for  instance,  now  backs  public  regis¬ 
ters  of  corporate  ownership.  A  transatlan¬ 
tic  consensus  is  building  on  the  automatic 
exchange  of  tax  information.  But  big  rich 
countries  still  like  to  portray  themselves  as 
leaders  in  the  fight  against  black  money.  In 
fact  they  are  laggards.  In  2014  they  should 
practise  what  they  preach.  ■ 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HOTELS 


Be  my  guest 


The  evolution  of  hotels  is  a  parable 
of  globalisation— and  ofthe 
backlash  against  it 


BANGKOK 


THE  lobby  of  the  Mandarin  Oriental  in  Bangkok,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  world’s  finest  hotels,  smells  of  orchid  blossom  and 
money.  In  the  late  19th  century  it  was  the  only  big  hotel  in  Thai¬ 
land.  Malarial  imperialists  braved  high  seas  and  battled  jungles  to 
reach  this  outpost  of  modernity,  with  its  electricity,  billiards  and 
baths.  By  the  time  a  ship’s  officer  called  Joseph  Conrad  got  to  the 
bar  he  could  croak  only  “of  wrecks,  of  short  rations  and  of  hero¬ 
ism”.  The  Oriental  has  since  added  a  multitude  of  facilities  includ¬ 
ing  a  spa  and  nine  restaurants,  but  its  function  as  an  oasis  for  the 
privileged  has  not  changed. 

The  rest  of  Bangkok  has.  Nip  through  the  garden  to  the  banks  of 
the  Chao  Phraya  river  and  skyscrapers  loom  all  around.  Hop  into 
a  long-tail  boat  powered  by  a  jerry-rigged  car  engine  and  you  roar 
past  towers  clad  with  logos  of  international  hotels:  Hilton,  Penin¬ 
sula,  Shangri-La.  Two  miles  north-east,  Bangkok’s  racecourse  is 
besieged  by  yet  more  hotel  brands:  Conrad,  Crowne  Plaza,  Four 
Seasons,  Holiday  Inn,  Hyatt,  InterContinental,  Kempinski,  Marri¬ 
ott  and  more. 

Bangkok  is  not  alone.  Aside  from  a  few  isolated  spots,  the 
world  has  been  conquered  by  hotel  chains.  Today  brand¬ 
ed  chains  operate  75m  rooms,  according  to  str  Global, 
an  analysis  firm.  About  half  of  these  are  posh  (“luxury” 
or  “upscale”  in  industry  parlance).  Every  night  a  popula¬ 
tion  the  size  of  a  small  country  sleeps  beneath  a  few  cor¬ 
porate  logos.  The  five  biggest  hotel  loyalty  schemes  claim 
198m  members— more  than  the  world’s  trade  unions  can 
boast,  if  you  exclude  China. 

Trade  and  diplomacy  take  place  in  hotel  chains,  as 
much  as  in  boardrooms  and  the  United  Nations  general  as¬ 
sembly.  The  negotiations  in  November  2013  over  Iran’s  nuc¬ 
lear  programme  were  held  at  the  InterContinental  Geneva 
Hotels  are  where  people  plot  takeovers  and  debate  global 
warming.  In  the  emerging  world  the  well-off 
marry,  party,  lunch  and  shop  in  hotel 
chains.  The  locations  of  celebrity  deaths 
have  evolved  with  the  industry.  In  1978 
Sid  Vicious  of  the  Sex  Pistols  allegedly 
stabbed  his  girlfriend  to  death  in  the 
Chelsea  in  New  York,  a  warren  of  bo¬ 
hemians.  In  2012  poor  Whitney 
Houston  passed  away  in  a  Hilton. 


in  jars.  But  for  short-term  guests,  the  theatre  was  fun. 

The  uniformity  and  ubiquity  of  today’s  hotel  chains  may  owe 
more  to  “1984”.  Employees  speak  from  memorised  scripts.  Rooms 
are  identical,  their  windows  sealed.  The  poor  are  excluded  unless 
they  work  there.  Little  wonder  that  hotels  attract  rage.  There  have 
been  18  big  terrorist  attacks  against  them  since  2002;  from  Kabul  to 
Jakarta  angry  young  men  have  bombed  five-star  establishments 
and  machine-gunned  their  guests. 

So  next  time  you  fix  your  wake-up  call  and  slip  beneath  sheets 
that  are  folded  according  to  a  manual,  ask  yourself  what  you  are 
getting  into.  Are  you  are  a  robot  in  a  corporate  dystopia?  The  pam¬ 
pered  exploiter  of  a  global  underclass?  Or,  these  days,  you  might 
be  participating  in  a  bold,  worldwide  social  experiment. 

Puttin’  on  the  Ritz 

There  have  been  three  epochs  of  hotels.  The  age  of  the  grand  hotel 
ran  from  i860  to  i960  and  its  origins  can  be  found  near  the  site  of 
Orwell’s  torment,  near  the  Opera.  Le  Grand  Hotel  was  opened  in 
1862  by  Empress  Eugenie.  With  800  rooms  it  was  a  pal- 
ace-“like  home”,  she  said-and  designed  to  celebrate 
French  science  and  art. 

As  ocean  liners  and  railways  connected  the 
world,  more  grand  hotels  were  built.  They  were  in¬ 
dependent,  or  part  of  small  groups,  and  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character.  Often  they  were  wallpapered  in 
nationalism.  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain  built  a 
Ritz  in  Madrid  to  keep  up  with  London  and  Paris. 
When  the  rebuilt  Waldorf  Astoria  opened  in  New 
York  in  1931  in  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  called  it  “an  exhibition  of  courage  and 
confidence  to  the  whole  nation”.  As  the  cold  war  be¬ 
gan  Joseph  Stalin  planned  the  vast  Hotel  Uk- 
raina  in  Moscow  as  a  symbol  of  Soviet 
might. 

In  the  1950s  a  fast-talker 
from  Texas  called  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  decided  to  build  hotels 
abroad,  declaring  them  part 
of  America’s  fight  against 
communism.  Hilton  was 
right  to  believe  that  West¬ 
ern  hoteliers  were  des¬ 
tined  to  go  wherever  jets 
flew  their  customers: 


globalisation  and  the 
rise  of  emerging  na¬ 
tions  have  led  to  a  de¬ 
cades-long  boom.  But 
he  failed  to  foresee 
what  would  happen  to 
hotels’  identity.  To  go  glo¬ 
bal,  chains  needed  to  muzzle 
their  nationalities  and  abandon  the 
grand  hotel  model. 

From  i960  began  the  second  age  of 
the  hotel.  The  old  trade  of  feeding  and 
watering  people  was  industrialised. 

In  hindsight  two  innovations  have 
proved  essential.  The  first  was  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  property  business  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  looking  after  guests.  The  growth  ►► 
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Traditionally  hotels  were  glorious  illu¬ 
sions.  In  the  1930s  George  Orwell  worked  as 
a  plongeur,  or  kitchen  dogsbody,  at  Hotel  X  in 
Paris.  In  “Down  and  Out  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don”  he  described  how  French  grandeur  ex¬ 
isted  a  double-door  away  from  kitchens  in 
which  filth  ran  “like  the  intestines  through  a 
man’s  body”.  Prolonged  exposure  to  hotels’ 
artifice  could  induce  madness.  The  billion¬ 
aire  Howard  Hughes  lived  for  years  in 
suites,  growing  claw-like  nails  and  peeing 
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►  of  debt  markets  has  made  it  possible  to  spin  off  hotel  buildings  to 
separate  owners,  who  usually  borrow  heavily  against  them.  Mar¬ 
riott  hived  off  its  real  estate  in  1992.  In  2013  Accor,  based  in  France, 
became  the  last  global  hotel  group  to  embrace  this  logic. 

Getting  local  owners  to  build  and  pay  for  hotels  has  let  big  ho¬ 
tel  groups  expand  much  faster.  In  the  emerging  world  they  can 
also  outsource  the  murky  work  of  developing  land  and  dealing 
with  officials  and  mafias.  “They  do  the  funny  business,”  winks  the 
manager  of  a  plush  hotel  in  India,  whose  basement  is  periodically 
invaded  by  a  Hindu  chauvinist  gang  in  search  of  bribes.  In  the 
West  the  ultimate  owners  are  mainly  investors.  In  Asia  they  are  of¬ 
ten  rich  families  who  live  on-site  in  royal  style.  “They  are  not  feed¬ 
ing  their  sons  and  daughters  from  the  hotel.  They  are  feeding  their 
egos,”  says  one  Accor  executive. 

In  some  cases  the  local  owners  also  manage  the  properties  on 
the  group’s  behalf.  Given  this  separation  of  functions,  how  can 
the  firms  be  sure  that  every  outlet  under  their  brand  cooks  the 
food  decently  and  cleans  rooms  properly?  The  second  innovation 
was  contracts  and  franchising  arrangements  to  govern  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  hotel  chains  and  local  managers.  The  fine  print 
was  specified  in  standard  operating  procedures  (sops).  Firms  paid 
agents  to  stay  in  their  hotels,  sometimes  incognito,  to  check  these 


rules  were  met. 

In  the  early  20th  century  Ellsworth  Statler,  an  American  entre¬ 
preneur,  was  the  first  person  to  codify  the  operation  of  a  hotel 
group,  using  the  motto  “a  room  and  a  bath  for  a  dollar  and  a  half”. 
The  Marriott  family  later  turned  the  method  into  a  science.  The 
second-generation  boss,  J.W.  Marriott  junior,  who  still  runs  the 
firm,  became  a  fanatic.  “When  I  say  that  the  company’s  prosperity 
rests  on  such  things  as  our  sixty-six-steps-to-clean-a-room  man¬ 
ual,  I’m  not  exaggerating,”  he  wrrote  in  his  1997  autobiography. 

You’re  in  room  101,  Sir 

A  veteran  chef  explains  the  grip  that  sops  have.  From  Tokyo  to 
Sao  Paulo  all  omelettes  must  match  a  laminated  picture  (they 
should  be  cigar-shaped).  A  manager  in  Dubai  says  he  follows 
2,300  rules,  including  the  phrases  used  to  greet  guests.  A  2010  Hil¬ 
ton  manual  stipulates  that  staff  must  answer  phones  after  three 
rings,  that  guests’  pets  may  not  weigh  more  than  75lbs  (34kg)  and 
that  scuba-diving  boats  must  provide  free  pieces  of  fruit.  A  2004 
sop  book  for  InterContinental  allows  staff  to  wait  until  the  fourth 
ring,  requires  drinks  to  be  refilled  when  two-thirds  empty  and 
specifies  that  rooms  must  offer  at  least  four  pornographic  films. 

The  industrial  hotel  has  been  an  economic  triumph.  But  over  » 


Hotels  in  Myanmar 

Among  the  lettuce-smugglers 


From  generals  to  general  managers 


"After  this ,  there 
Korea/'  says  one 


TO  APPRECIATE  the  impact  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  hotel,  fly  an  hour  north-west 
of  Bangkok  to  the  industry’s  new  fron¬ 
tier— Myanmar.  On  the  roof  of  the  Asia 
Plaza,  a  decrepit  Soviet-style  hotel,  a  mod¬ 
em  day  plongeur  in  a  singlet  bemoans  his 
fate.  His  wage  of  $50  a  month  “is  not 
enough  to  feed  my  family”,  he  laments.  A 
pal  says  the  only  worse  job  he  has  had 
was  in  a  karaoke-and-sex  club  run  for  the 
pleasure  of  army  officers  during  the  years 
of  brutal  military  dictatorship. 

The  generals  stepped  back  from  gov¬ 
ernment  in  2011— and  now  that  Myanmar 
is  opening  up,  global  chains  are  moving  in 
to  oust  relics  like  the  Asia  Plaza.  “After 
this,  there’s  only  North  Korea,”  says  one 
hotel  executive.  For  the  moment  Yangon,  the  commercial  capital, 
still  has  few  posh  rooms;  tariffs  have  tripled  in  two  years.  But  in 
the  city’s  watering  holes,  alongside  the  gun-runners  and  dip¬ 
lomats,  you  find  Swiss-trained  catering  specialists  setting  up  ho¬ 
tel  schools.  Hilton,  Peninsula,  Accor  and  Best  Western  have 
signed  deals  on  buildings.  More  will  follow. 

The  process  is  not  always  pretty.  Accor  has  teamed  up  with 
Zaw  Zaw,  a  tycoon  on  an  American  blacklist  because  of  his  ties  to 
the  generals.  “He  jokes  in  meetings  that  it  is  all  a  military  opera¬ 
tion,”  whispers  one  Accor  manager.  “Everyone  laughs  but  no  one 
knows  if  he  means  it.”  But  construction  jobs  are  being  created. 
Near  the  villa  of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  Nobel  prizewinner  who 
has  led  opposition  to  the  military  regime,  a  400-room  hotel  is  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  sea  of  mud.  A  short  drive  south  the  office  of  Yoma  Stra¬ 
tegic,  a  conglomerate  that  is  developing  hotels,  buzzes  with  the 
Americanised  twang  of  young  natives  who  have  returned  from 
abroad  to  rebuild  their  country. 

The  task  of  running  these  hotels  to  global  standards  will  not 
be  easy.  Public  utilities  are  lousy,  so  hotels  need  their  own  gener¬ 
ators  and  water-filtration  plants.  Credit  cards  work  erratically,  so 


's  only  North 
hotel  executive 


hotels  must  be  able  to  handle  wads  of 
greenbacks.  One  manager  worries  that 
the  hotel  boom  will  overwhelm  the  local 
rubbish-collection  system.  Still,  all  this 
should  lead  to  more  investment. 

Food  suppliers  will  also  benefit.  In  a 
cold  room  next  to  his  Yangon  shop  Ye 
Htut  Win,  known  as  “Sharky”,  shows  off 
locally  produced  cured  hams,  each  with  a 
hotel  name  tag.  Once  a  cocktail-bar  own¬ 
er  in  Switzerland,  he  returned  home  to 
start  a  food  firm  that  supports  350  jobs. 
Paolo  Cerati,  an  Italian  who  trained  as  a 
missionary,  runs  a  vegetable  company 
from  a  garage.  Cherry  tomatoes  and  rock¬ 
et  are  bused  in  from  the  war-torn  north  of 
the  country  (his  main  competitor  smug¬ 
gles  in  lettuce  by  taxi  from  Thailand).  He  supports  30  jobs  and  is 
investing  $200,000  in  trucks  and  depots. 

Big  suppliers  are  spending,  too.  In  a  showroom  full  of  import¬ 
ed  teriyaki  marinade  and  French  wine,  Wang  Li  Jun,  the  boss  of 
Premier  Foods  Distribution,  says  it  plans  to  enhance  its  logistics 
chain,  an  upgrade  Myanmar  badly  needs. 

The  new  hotels’  biggest  headache  will  be  finding  staff  and 
training  them  in  everything  from  using  deodorant  to  coping  with 
prickly  guests.  But  the  recruitment  drive  is  great  news  for  local 
folk,  who  will  see  their  wages  rise.  For  instance,  Soe  Myatt  Htwe 
will  soon  become  the  country’s  first  French  pastry  chef.  Her  fam¬ 
ily  are  cow  farmers  who  find  the  idea  of  a  $100  meal  “crazy”.  She 
does  not  seem  sure  if  she  likes  the  taste  of  the  food  she  cooks.  But 
when  she  graduates  she  can  expect  to  earn  $300-500  a  month,  a 
decent  income  in  a  poor  place. 

By  one  official  estimate,  the  hotel  and  catering  industry  could 
create  over  half  a  million  jobs  in  Myanmar  alone  by  2020.  For 
George  Orwell,  the  kitchen  hands  of  Paris  were  “the  slaves  of  the 
modern  world”.  But  in  poor  countries,  global  hotel  chains  offer 
some  of  the  best  jobs  around. 
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Modern  Concrete 

21.  Amazing  Thin  Shells— Strength  from  Curvature 
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Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  lifelong  learning. 
The  Great  Courses  is  a  highly  popular  series  of 
audio  and  video  lectures  led  by  top  professors 
and  experts.  Each  of  our  nearly  500  courses  is 
an  intellectually  engaging  experience  that  will 
change  how  you  think  about  the  world.  Since 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HOTELS 


►  the  years  its  uniformity  has  made  it  an  emotional  failure.  Because 
of  its  impersonal  blandness,  frequent  travellers  have  less  fealty  . 
than  pirates.  They  carry  not  one  but  several  loyalty  cards  and 
spend  only  half  or  less  of  their  budgets  with  one  chain,  according 
to  Deloitte,  a  consultancy.  “Unless  I  see  a  brand  sign  on  the  door  I 
can’t  tell  the  difference,”  one  hotel  boss  himself  admits.  Guests 
scroll  through  TripAdvisor’s  candid  camera  shots  and  algorithmic 
scores  as  coldbloodedly  as  hoteliers  design  sops.  The  website  is 
now  worth  more  than  all  but  two  of  the  big  hotel  groups. 

Even  as  the  industrial  model  conquers  new  frontiers  (see  box 
on  previous  page),  in  the  rich  world  guests  are  rebelling.  Of  the  100 
leading  hotels  in  the  world  picked  by  readers  of  Conde  Nast  Travel¬ 
ler,  only  around  a  third  now  belong  to  big  chains.  Airbnh,  a  web¬ 
site,  lets  low-rollers  rent  apartments  by  the  night.  It  has  had  9m 
guests  and  is  big  enough  to  have  annoyed  New  York’s  authorities, 
who  want  its  users  to  pay  more  tax.  Perhaps  it  will  oust  traditional 
hotels,  as  YouTUbe  has  sidestepped  television  networks. 

If  industrial  hotels  do  not  have  an  emotional  connection  with 
their  guests,  can  they  manufacture  one?  This  hope  is  behind  the 
modern  cult  of  service.  Yet  perfect  service  is  a  slippery  elixir: 
branding  gurus  speak  in  tongues  to  describe  it;  hospitality  profes¬ 
sors  crunch  regression  equations  to  capture  it  and  every  hotel 
chain  swears  it  is  what  makes  them  unlike  all  the  others. 

Some  elements  are  quantifiable.  For  example,  the  best  hotels 
often  have  long-serving  staff  (the  average  tenure  at  the  Bangkok 
Mandarin  Oriental  is  14  years)  and  a  happy  atmosphere.  In  the 
1980s  a  newish  firm  called  Four  Seasons  managed  to  reproduce 
this  magic  across  a  handful  of  luxury  hotels,  with  staff  who  made 
an  understated  effort  to  be  helpful.  Many  still  view  Four  Seasons 
as  the  benchmark.  Its  founder,  Isadore  Sharp,  notes  that  Apple 
studied  his  firm  when  they  were  planning  their  stores. 

But  replicating  intimate  service  on  a  mass  scale  is  an  inherently 
implausible  goal-and  when  applied  to  the  world’s  16,500  posh 
hotels,  the  mission  has  led  to  an  arms  race  of  obsequity.  Once  ho¬ 
tels  competed  through  their  facilities:  first  came  shampoo  bottles, 
then  ergonomic  mattresses,  flat-screen  tvs  and  spas.  Now  they 
jostle  to  engineer  “emotional  touch  points”  and  “wow  moments” 
with  guests.  Staff  compile  dossiers  on  customers  before  they  ar¬ 
rive.  A  hotel  in  Colorado  downloads  pictures  of  your  family  from 
the  internet  and  frames  them.  The  housekeeper  at  a  luxury  hotel 
in  Mexico  matches  the  colour  of  the  thread  in  guests’  sewing  kits 
to  their  clothes. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  people  do  not  want  to  be  touched, 
emotionally  or  otherwise.  The  best  hotels,  thunders  one  globe¬ 
trotting  banker,  are  the  ones  guests  hardly  notice.  Others  like  the 
flattery  and  grovelling  but  forget  who  did  it.  And  the  service  craze 
may  be  making  hotels  less,  not  more,  human.  Should  guests  really 
expect  authentic  affection  from  staff  whose  weekly  wage  is  less 
than  their  minibar  bill?  A  creepy  Harvard  Business  Review'  study 
of  the  2008  terror  attack  on  the  Taj  Mahal  Palace  in  Mumbai 
examined  the  way  staff  had  protected  guests,  often  at  the  cost  | 
of  their  own  lives.  It  asked,  “What  can  other  organisations 
do  to  emulate  that  level  of  service,  both  in  times  of  crisis 
and  in  periods  of  normalcy?” 

The  bubble  of  servility  may  even  corrode  high 
fliers’  judgment.  In  her  book,  “Plutocrats”, 

Chrystia  Freeland  describes  being  in  a  car  with 
a  Silicon  Valley  boss  when  Dominique  Strauss- 
Kahn  was  arrested  for  allegedly  assaulting  a 
maid  in  his  $3,ooo-a-night  suite  in  New  York 
(he  denied  the  charges,  which  were  later 
dropped).  The  boss  confessed  that  “you  start  1 
to  feel  the  world  should  be  built  around 
you  and  your  needs.  You  lose  all  sense  of 
perspective.” 

The  third  era  of  hotels  offers  a  different 
solution  to  the  problem  of  impersonality. 

It  can  be  traced  to  1980s  New  York.  Ian 


Schrager  and  Steve 
Rubell  had  previously 
run  a  nightclub.  Studio 
54,  in  which  Bianca  Jagger 
once  rode  a  horse  and 
Andy  Warhol  held  court.  In 
1984  they  opened  Morgans,  the 
first  boutique  hotel.  It  was  desper¬ 
ately  cool  and  importantly  differ¬ 
ent.  The  idea  was  for  restaurants 
and  bars  to  be  packed  with  locals 
rather  than  being  cross-subsidised 
ghettos  for  lonely  executives.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that  hotels  could  target  cus¬ 
tomers  based  on  their  interests  rather 
than  their  income.  “I’ve  had  a  major 
impact,”  says  Mr  Schrager.  The  “indus¬ 
try  had  lost  its  way”. 

A  decade  later  Starwood,  a  big  hotel  group,  borrowed  the  bou¬ 
tique  idea  and  created  the  W  chain,  which  is  the  biggest  new  hotel 
brand  in  four  decades.  Now  most  hotel  firms  offer  an  expanding 
variety  of  flavours.  For  a  century  hotels  have  been  categorised  by 
their  guests’  budget,  or  proxies  for  it,  such  as  the  star  scale.  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  now  “nonsense”,  says  Richard  Solomons,  the  boss  of 
ihg,  a  hotel  firm. 

His  company  now  runs  a  chain  that  offers  Chinese  hospitality, 
with  banqueting  suites  and  midnight  noodles.  Heavy  metal  fans 
can  now  stay  at  Hard  Rock  Cafe  hotels.  Fashionistas  can  gather  in 
pads  run  by  the  jeweller  Bulgari  that  boast  “textural  juxtaposi¬ 
tions  and  chromatic  harmonies”.  There  are  eco-friendly  brands 
and  urban  haunts  for  social-media  fanatics.  The  furniture  firm 
ikea  is  planning  a  chain  for  young  people.  It  is  not  too  much  of  a 
stretch  to  imagine  sub-brands  for  frisky  retirees  or  nightclubbers. 

The  hotel  of  your  dreams 

The  backlash  against  uniformity  means  that  designers  can  take 
more  risks.  “There  is  no  hotel  that  feels  like  home.  Forget  home," 
says  Adam  Tihany,  a  leading  designer.  The  sops  are  being  relaxed, 
says  David  Richey  of  Richey  International,  a  consultancy  that 
used  to  audit  such  rule  books  but  now  advocates  improvisation. 
Hotels’  procedures  will  have  to  become  still  more  flexible  as  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Indian  tourists  go  abroad  in  numbers-a  surge  that  will 
vastly  exceed  the  waves  of  travellers  from  Japan  and  Russia  from 
1980  to  2000.  Meanwhile  mobile  phones  and  social  media  will 
force  hotels  to  react  to  customers’  views  in  real  time,  says  Frits  van 
Paasschen  of  Starwood. 

All  these  bespoke  gadgets  and  features  are  arguably  mere  mar¬ 
keting  gimmicks.  The  boutique  approach  can  sometimes  feel  like 
another  form  of  irritating  unctuousness;  the  third  age  of  hotels 
a  may  be  a  mere  fad,  destined  to  be  much  shorter  than  their  in- 
T  dustrial  age.  Perhaps  in  the  end  the  boutiques  will  themselves 
multiply  and  ossify  into  sterile  chains.  But  there  is  another 
way  to  see  them,  and  the  future  of  hotels. 

In  the  industrial  era  hotels  were  rigid  autocracies, 
reproduced  by  rote  and  stratified  by  income.  Now 
they  are  arguably  evolving  into  communities  of 
like-minded  folk  who,  at  least  for  a  few  nights, 
live  in  a  system  that  transcends  nationality  and 
responds  to  who  they  are.  Or  who  they  would 
like  to  be:  unlike  most  communities,  hotels  are 
temporary,  absolving  guests  of  responsibility  or 
the  need  for  personal  consistency. 

In  the  future  the  hotel  may  offer  neither 
bland  uniformity  nor  authentic  warmth 
but  a  proliferating  number  of  experimen¬ 
tal  worlds  in  which  to  insert  yourself.  Who 
do  you  want  to  be  next  time  you  hand 
over  your  passport  and  check  in?  ■ 
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CHINA'S  FILM  INDUSTRY 


The  red  carpet 


The  movie  businessis  booming, 
butit'satough  life  fora  Chinese 
him  producer 


BEIJING 


THE  buildings  on  the  studio  lot  of  China  Film  Group,  a  vast  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  company,  are  grey,  windowless  and  identical. 
The  air,  even  20km  outside  Beijing,  is  heavy  with  pollution.  Inside, 
Jiang  Wen  is  filming  his  newest  movie,  “Gone  with  the  Bullets”, 
about  a  dance  competition  in  1920s  Shanghai.  He  is  standing  on  a 
stage  with  sequined  dancers.  Around  400  extras  in  black  tie  look 
on  from  a  Gaudiesque  theatre,  built  for  the  shoot.  Mr  Jiang,  in  a 
grey  T-shirt  and  3D  glasses,  scurries  up  and  down  the  stage  giving 
directions.  Mr  Jiang  has  been  known  to  hold  up  a  white  board 
with  “Sexy”  written  in  red  marker  pen,  and  show  the  dancers 
how  it  should  be  done.  Cameras  swivel  around  the  dancers,  cap¬ 
turing  their  gyrations  and  the  audience’s  reaction. 

Mr  Jiang,  an  actor  as  well  as  a  director,  is  one  of  the  stars  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  film  business.  His  2010  movie,  “Let  the  Bullets  Fly”,  attempted 
to  invent  a  new  genre:  the  Chinese  Western.  It  was  about  a  bandit 
who  poses  as  the  mayor  of  a  remote  Chinese  town.  The  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  appreciate  its  portrayal  of  an  illegitimate  leader  gull¬ 
ing  the  masses,  but  the  film  was  wildly  popular.  If  everything  goes 
smoothly  “Gone  with  the  Bullets”,  which  is  being  shot  in  3D,  will 
open  in  theatres  in  China  and  around  the  world  by  the  end  of 
2014.  In  terms  of  cost,  the  film  is  pushing  the  boundaries.  It  has  a 
budget  of  around  $som,  a  princely  sum  by  Chinese  movie-mak¬ 
ing  standards.  A  Broadway  choreographer  and  American  dancers 
have  been  brought  in.  On  stage  right  near  the  dressing  rooms, 
Keith  Collea,  an  American  3D  expert,  sits  in  the  dark  watching  his 
screens.  “China  is  where  it’s  at,”  he  says. 

Last  year  China  overtook  Japan  to  become  the  second-largest 
film  market  after  America,  with  box-office  receipts  of  around  17 
billion  yuan  ($2.8  billion).  Some  people  think  it  will  be  the  world’s 
biggest  in  five  years’  time.  Young  people,  flush  with  cash,  are  eager 
to  get  out  of  the  house.  Films  have  become  central  to  Chinese 
courtship  and  consumption.  Enormous  imax  screens  and  3D 
films  are  the  rage,  and  in  big  cities  carry  a  similar  ticket  price  to 


America.  Screens  are  flickering  on  around  the  country.  More  than 
ten  a  day  were  erected  in  2012;  today  there  are  around  18,000, 
more  than  four  times  the  number  five  years  ago.  “Journey  to  the 
West”,  an  adventure  film  released  in  2013,  has  grossed  more  than 
1.2  billion  yuan  ($20510). 

Most  Chinese  movies  lose  money:  only  around  a  quarter  make 
it  into  theatres,  and  piracy  means  there  is  no  legitimate  dvd  mar¬ 
ket.  But  then  many  films  in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere  are  unprof¬ 
itable  these  days:  according  to  a  report  by  the  British  Film  Institute 
earlier  this  month,  only  7%  of  British  films  turn  a  profit.  Chinese 
people  like  films  and  they  like  to  gamble,  so  money  is  racing  into 
the  movie  business.  In  September,  for  instance,  Wang  Jianlin,  Chi¬ 
na’s  richest  man,  announced  he  would  build  the  world’s  largest 
film-studio  complex,  for  an  estimated  $8.2  billion,  in  Qingdao. 

Hollywood  is  also  trying  to  push  in.  Only  34  big-budget  films, 
and  a  handful  of  independent  foreign  ones,  are  allowed  into  Chi¬ 
na  each  year,  and  foreign  producers  are  allowed  to  keep  only  a 
small  share-usually  less  than  25%-of  box-office  revenues.  Even 
so,  foreigners  are  desperate  to  get  their  product  into  China.  Some¬ 
times  films  are  specially  adapted  for  the  market:  four  extra  min¬ 
utes  of  footage,  featuring  Chinese  actors,  were  added  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  version  of  “Iron  Man  3”,  made  by  Disney’s  Marvel. 

To  gain  a  foothold  in  China,  Hollywood  studios  are  helping  fi¬ 
nance  films  or  co-producing  them.  Mr  Jiang’s  “Gone  with  the  Bul¬ 
lets”  has  backing  from  Sony,  a  Hollywood  studio;  DreamWorks, 
which  made  cartoon  hits  like  “Shrek”,  has  set  up  Oriental  Dream¬ 
works,  a  joint  venture  with  Shanghai  Media  Group,  a  state-owned 
studio,  and  two  other  firms,  to  make  animated  films  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  market.  There  are  risks  to  working  in  China  as  Relativity  Me¬ 
dia,  a  Hollywood  studio,  discovered  in  2011.  It  got  flak  from  the 
Western  press  for  shooting  a  movie  in  Linyi,  an  ambitious  city  in 
Shandong  province,  when  Chen  Guangcheng,  a  well-known  hu¬ 
man-rights  activist,  was  being  held  under  house  arrest  in  the  city.  ►► 
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►  But  the  lure  of  the  Chinese  market  tends  to  outweigh  reputational 
risk,  and  Relativity  is  financing  a  new  film  located  in  the  city  of 
Linyi  (see  box). 

American  influence  in  China’s  film  business  is  nothing  new. 
“Everything  we  learned,  we  learned  from  Hollywood,”  says  Yu 
Dong,  the  boss  of  Bona  Film  Group,  one  of  China’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  studios.  In  some  ways  China’s  movie  industry  resembles 
1930s  Hollywood,  when  studios  controlled  all  business  lines- 
from  talent  to  production  to  theatres-before  a  1948  Supreme 
Court  ruling  forced  them  to  divest.  In  China,  this  is  called  “being  a 
dragon  from  head  to  tail”.  Huayi  Brothers,  one  of  China’s  largest 
studios,  whose  name  evokes  the  fraternal  Warners,  oversees  ac¬ 
tors,  production,  distribution  and  cinemas. 

Yet  the  differences  are  more  obvious  than  the  similarities.  Chi¬ 
na’s  film  industry  lacks  Hollywood’s  technical  sophistication. 
Even  costly  Chinese  movies  often  look  amateurish.  “I  fell  asleep,” 
confesses  a  woman  when  the  lights  come  on  at  a  Beijing  cineplex. 
She  had  left  work  a  few  minutes  early  to  catch  a  late  afternoon 
screening  of  “Young  Detective  Dee:  Rise  of  the  Sea  Dragon”  in  3D. 
During  some  scenes  the  special  effects  looked  like  a  1990s  video 
game.  The  plot  and  dialogue  were  not  much  slicker. 

China’s  movie  business  also  lacks  Tinseltown’s  glamour.  Mr 
Yu’s  small  office  is  on  the  18th  floor  of  a  dingy  Beijing  tower  block 
above  a  busy  road.  Smoke  from  his  cigarettes  fills  the  air;  honks 
rise  from  the  street  below.  There  is  no  Hollywood-style  party 
scene  because  stars  tend  to  keep  out  of  polluted  Beijing.  They  treat 
club  openings  as  work  events  and  expect  to  get  paid  to  turn  up. 

But  the  big  difference  is  in  the  location  of  power.  In  America 
power  lies  with  the  studios;  in  China  with  the  state.  The  govern¬ 


ment  controls  which  films  are  made  and  has  a  hand  in  every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  film  business,  from  production  to  exhibition.  China 
Film  Group  produces  movies  and  distributes  Hollywood  and  Chi¬ 
nese  films.  The  government  rewards  independent  producers  for 
making  films  it  approves  of-Desen  International  Media,  a  pro¬ 
duction  company,  received  a  bonus  of  3m  yuan  for  “Full  Circle”, 
which  promoted  filial  piety,  for  instance-and  blocks  Hollywood 
films  during  national  holidays,  to  help  Chinese  ones. 

Hollywood  has  always  been  the  world’s  dream-maker,  but 
China’s  government  wants  the  country  to  make  its  own.  A  com¬ 
munique  released  after  the  Central  Committee  meeting  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  in  2011  announced  that  “it  is  a  pressing 
task  to  increase  the  state’s  cultural  soft  power”  and  to  “build  our 
country  into  a  socialist  cultural  superpower”.  When  Shanghai 
Media  Group  signed  its  deal  with  DreamWorks  last  year,  Xi  Jin¬ 
ping,  then  vice-president  and  now  president,  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  government  has  twin  ambitions  in  fostering  the  film  in¬ 
dustry,  one  domestic  and  one  global.  At  home,  it  wants  people  to 
see  films  that  will  inculcate  Chinese  values  and  culture.  And  it 
wants  them  to  go  voluntarily:  the  party  used  to  force  people  to 
watch  propaganda  films,  but  even  it  saw  that  this  was  like  win¬ 
ning  an  ice-skating  medal  after  beating  up  the  competition  with  a 
bat.  Abroad,  the  government  wants  to  spread  a  more  attractive  im¬ 
age  of  the  country.  Hosting  the  Olympics  was  one  attempt  at  this; 
but  film  premieres  can  happen  more  often.  Yet  China  punches 
well  below  its  weight  in  the  film  world:  it  has  won  the  Palme  d’Or 
at  Cannes  only  once,  20  years  ago,  for  Chen  Kaige’s  “Farewell  My 
Concubine”- which  was  banned  in  China  at  the  time.  The  govern-  ►► 


Ambitious  cities 

Reel  estate 

'LINYI 

Not  everyone  in  the  film  business  is  focused  on  making  movies 


AS  LUO  YAN,  a  producer  and  former  film  star,  walks  through 
xjLwhat  appears  to  be  1880s  Shanghai,  the  smokestacks  of  Lin¬ 
yi,  a  grimy  city  some  6oolcm  from  China’s  glitzy  business  me¬ 
tropolis,  are  visible  across  the  river.  She  has  rebuilt  the  historic 
city  for  her  film  “Merchant  of  Shanghai”,  based  on  the  life  of  Silas 
Hardoon,  a  real-estate  tycoon,  in  this  industrial  centre  in  Shan¬ 
dong  province.  “It  felt  like  too  much  work  to  cgi  the  whole 
thing,”  Ms  Luo  explains.  Fifteen  construction  companies  worked 
day  and  night  for  a  year  to  build  the  Bund, 
Shanghai’s  waterfront  (pictured),  com¬ 
plete  with  a  cathedral,  cobblestone 
streets  and  19th  century  streetlamps. 
The  project  is  backed  by  Relativity 
Media,  a  Hollywood  studio. 
The  economics  made 
sense  partly  because 
Ms  Luo  got  a  good 
deal  from  the 


city  govern¬ 
ment.  Like 


many  other  ambitious  municipalities  in  China,  Linyi,  a  dreary 
third-tier  city,  is  trying  to  put  itself  on  the  map.  It  hopes  to  boost 
tourism  and  entertain  locals  by  diversifying  into  cultural  activi¬ 
ties.  After  the  movie  wraps,  developers  will  rent  out  the  pictur¬ 
esque  buildings  to  restaurants,  shops  and  hotels,  and  build  a 
theme  park  nearby.  A  new  highway  will  bring  in  the  customers. 

Developers  are  happy  to  exploit  cities’  cultural  ambitions.  In 
Shanghai,  Puji  Capital,  an  investment  firm  which  was  eyeing  a 
piece  of  property,  commissioned  a  script  for  a  movie,  “A  Cursed 
Piano”,  to  help  them  get  favourable  terms  on  the  land.  Some  sus¬ 
pect  that  Wang  Jianlin’s  $8.2  billion  investment  in  Oingdao  has 
more  to  do  with  property  development  than  film-making. 

Zhang  Shaojun,  the  secretary  of  Linyi’s  branch  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  does  not  think  that  the  city  is  allowing  itself  to  be 
exploited.  Fie  says  that  the  film  industry  is  going  to  help  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  promote  Chinese  culture.  Although 
Linyi  has  several  cinemas,  he  reckons  they  are  so  popular  that  it 
needs  more.  Mr  Zhang  is  not,  however,  a  movie-goer  himself. 
“We  are  dealing  with  dramas  in  real  life.  I  don’t  have  time  to 
watch  them  on  the  screen.” 
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CHINA'S  FILM  INDUSTRY 


►  rnent  wants  to  change  that,  and  has  recently  helped  organise 
events  to  showcase  Chinese  films  in  places  as  diverse  as  Fiji,  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  New  York. 

As  with  the  Olympics,  the  government  does  not  feel  comfort¬ 
able  leaving  creative  elements  to  chance.  Except  during  the  1930s, 
when  China  had  a  thriving  independent  film  industry  centred  in 
Shanghai  and  operating  with  relatively  little  interference,  the  po¬ 
litical  climate  has  defined  and  confined  its  films.  Private  studios 
were  dissolved  after  the  Japanese  occupied  Shanghai  in  1937. 
When  the  Communist  Party  came  to  power  in  1949,  it  recognised 
that  movies  could  be  useful.  Government 
studios  made  films  packed  with  peasants  and 
propaganda,  and  wheeled  mobile  projectors 
to  rural  areas  to  ensure  they  reached  millions. 

Tickets  were  given  out  at  work,  and  every¬ 
body  had  to  attend.  Independent  movies 
started  again  in  the  1970s,  and  then  sputtered 
along.  Now  a  few  independent  studios  oper¬ 
ate  within  the  constraints  of  a  state-con¬ 
trolled  system. 

If  it’s  entertaining,  cut  it 

“The  Chinese  producer  is  the  best  producer  in 
the  world,”  claims  Mr  Yu.  “He  has  to  negotiate 
the  Chinese  government  and  the  market.” 

China  does  not  have  a  sex-and-violence  rat¬ 
ings  system  of  the  sort  that  operates  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  protect  children  and 
young  people,  but  films  cannot  be  screened 
until  they  have  been  signed  off  by  censors  at 
the  State  Administration  of  Press,  Publica¬ 
tion,  Radio,  Film  and  Television.  Film-makers 
must  submit  a  draft  of  the  script  in  advance  of 
shooting,  and  later  a  final  cut  of  the  film.  The 
censorship  board,  which  has  around  three 
dozen  members,  objects  to  violence,  sex, 
drugs  and  anything  critical  of  the  party,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly-in  other  words,  every 
ingredient  that  might  be  used  to  fill  seats.  Suc¬ 
cess  comes  from  predicting  what  censors  will  object  to,  and  writ¬ 
ing  scripts  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not.  Overt  political  commen¬ 
tary  is  unacceptable;  that  is  probably  why  so  many  films  are  set  in 
the  past. 

Censors  often  ask  for  multiple  script  revisions  before  giving 
the  go-ahead,  and,  after  seeing  the  final  cut,  request  that  scenes  be 
eliminated.  Film-makers’  reactions  to  these  restrictions  range 
from  acceptance  to  outrage.  Zhao  Wei,  a  famous  actress  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  “So  Young”,  a  drama  about  college  in  the  1990s  that  came 
out  this  year,  had  to  axe  a  masturbation  scene.  She  considers  her¬ 
self  lucky:  movies  can  be  held  up  for  years.  In  April  the  China  Film 
Directors’  Guild  honoured  Feng  Xiaogang,  a  director.  In  his  accep¬ 
tance  speech  he  complained  about  the  “torment”  of  censorship. 
Even  when  films  have  been  given  a  green  light,  censors  sometimes 
change  their  minds.  Quentin  Tarantino’s  “Django  Unchained” 
was  pulled  from  theatres  after  a  few  days. 

While  producers  in  Hollywood  try  to  drum  up  as  much  inter¬ 
est  as  possible  in  their  films,  those  in  China  keep  them  quiet,  so  as 
not  to  pique  censors’  interest  or  suspicion.  Your  correspondent 
visited  the  set  of  a  movie  that  had  gone  through  around  20  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  script  before  it  was  approved.  The  censors  signed  off 
on  it  only  after  a  sympathetic  communist  hero  was  written  in.  A 
crew  member  confided  that  the  censors  were  still  going  through 
the  script,  even  though  shooting  had  begun,  and  were  trying  to  get 
the  final,  climactic  scene  eliminated.  When  some  of  the  producers 
heard  a  journalist  had  been  on  set,  they  were  horrified,  lest  the 
movie’s  name  be  printed. 

Some  say  that  the  censors  are  loosening  up  a  bit.  A  racy  scene 
was  cut  from  “So  Young”,  for  example,  but  several  abortions  were 


left  in.  “No  Man’s  Land”,  a  sinister  thriller,  was  held  up  for  more 
than  two  years  because  censors  thought  it  was  “too  dark”  and  “too 
distant  from  real  life”.  But  after  what  are  believed  to  be  significant 
modifications,  it  was  released  in  early  December.  “Hunger  Games: 
Catching  Fire”-this  autumn’s  Hollywood  blockbuster,  in  which  a 
totalitarian  regime  sacrifices  its  young  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
masses-was,  to  general  astonishment,  screened  in  Chinese  cine¬ 
mas.  Popular  online  video  sites,  such  as  Youku,  host  original  mov¬ 
ies,  called  “microfilms”,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  censor¬ 
ship  process,  but  this  is  probably  an  oversight  rather  than 
progress. 

The  government  uses  subsidy  as  well  as 
censorship  to  get  the  kind  of  films  it  wants 
made.  It  forks  out  increasing  sums  for  propa¬ 
ganda  films,  which  account  for  an  estimated 
10%  of  movies  being  made  each  year.  “The 
Founding  of  a  Republic”,  a  2009  film  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  was  a  glossy  Hollywood- 
style  epic  featuring  so  many  stars  that  some 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  final  version. 

Yet  for  all  its  efforts,  the  government  is  not 
really  getting  what  it  wants  from  its  film  in¬ 
dustry.  Far  from  inculcating  the  masses  with 
Chinese  culture  and  values  the  party  ap¬ 
proves  of,  successful  films  are  often  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Hollywood  hits.  “Lost  in  Thailand”,  a 
comedy  about  male  friends  reminiscent  of 
Hollywood’s  “The  Hangover”,  did  well  last 
year,  as  did  “Tiny  Times”,  a  film  about  four 
materialistic  friends  in  Shanghai  and  their 
luxurious  lifestyle,  which  has  been  described 
as  a  cross  between  “The  Devil  Wears  Prada” 
and  “Sex  and  the  City”  (without  the  sex).  A 
saccharine  tribute  to  materialism,  “Tiny 
Times”  did  particularly  well  in  smaller,  less- 
developed  “tier  3”  and  “tier  4”  cities,  whose 
citizens  aspire  to  be  rich  and  fashionable  but 
want  to  watch  characters  that  feel  home¬ 
grown.  Ann  An  of  Desen  International  Media,  one  of  the  produc¬ 
ers,  says  the  film  appealed  to  stressed,  overworked  audiences. 
“We  provided  a  two-hour  dream  for  them.”  A  film-maker  says  the 
head  of  the  censorship  board  has  privately  described  the  Chinese 
films  being  made  today  as  “trashy”. 

Nor  do  Chinese  movies  travel  well.  “Lost  in  Thailand”  grossed 
around  $19201  in  China,  but  a  mere  $60,000  in  America.  Even  au¬ 
diences  in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  do  not  have  much  interest  in 
mainland  films.  The  plots  tend  to  be  blunt  and  the  acting  melodra¬ 
matic.  “Flowers  of  War”,  a  costly  movie  about  the  Nanjing  Massa¬ 
cre  starring  a  Hollywood  actor,  Christian  Bale,  was  intended  to  go 
global.  But  it  fell  flat  outside  China  and  failed  to  win  the  awards  or 
critical  acclaim  officials  had  been  hoping  for. 

Too  many  films  are  both  too  foreign  and  too  familiar  for  audi¬ 
ences  abroad:  “Finding  Mr.  Right”,  for  instance,  is  a  romantic  com¬ 
edy  about  a  woman  who  goes  to  Seattle  at  the  behest  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  lover  to  give  birth  to  their  baby,  and  finds  love  there.  The  story 
feels  relevant  and  modern  to  Chinese  audiences,  but  to  foreign 
ones  it  has  no  surprises  and  too  many  echoes  of  “Sleepless  in  Seat¬ 
tle”,  a  Hollywood  classic. 

A  lighter  touch  by  the  censors  might  produce  films  that  were 
more  authentically  Chinese  and  artistically  interesting.  It  would 
also  avoid  embarrassing  incidents.  The  Chinese  film  that  has  gar¬ 
nered  most  attention  in  the  West  lately  is  “A  Touch  of  Sin”  by  Jia 
Zhangke-a  gloomy  art-house  portrayal  of  modern  China  that 
won  the  award  for  best  screenplay  at  Cannes  this  year.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  banned  it  from  cinemas  and  journalists  from  inter¬ 
viewing  Mr  Jia.  More  Westerners  have  probably  seen  reports  of 
this  in  recent  months  than  have  watched  a  Chinese  film.  ■ 


The  head  of  the  censorship 
board  has  privately  described 
the  films  being  made  today 
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Accountability.  Yes,  it  exists 


The  Schwab 

Accountability  Guarantee 

for  participating  Investment 
Advisory  Services* 


Introducing  the  Schwab  Accountability  Guarantee 
If  for  any  reason  you’re  not  happy  with  one  of 
our  participating  investment  advisory  services, 
we’ll  refund  your  program  fee  from  the  previous 
quarter.  While  it’s  no  guarantee  against  loss, 
and  other  fees  and  expenses  may  still  apply, 
we  stand  by  our  word  and  will  work  with  you 
to  make  things  right.  If  accountability  matters 
to  you,  talk  to  us  today. 


C y-iuru 


Chuck  Schwab 

Chairman  &  Founder 


Planning  |  Investing  |  Trading  |  Banking 


300  Branches  |  1-800-4SCHWAB  |  schwab.com 


Brokerage  Products:  Not  FDIC  Insured  •  No  Bank  Guarantee  ■  May  Lose  Value 


•The  guarantee  applies  to  the  following  investment  advisory  services  (“Participating  Services”)  and  associated  program  fees:  (i)  Schwab  Private  Client  (“SPC”);  (ii)  Schwab  Managed  Portfolios 
(“SMP”);  and  (iii)  Managed  Account  Connection  (“Connection”)  for  accounts  that  are  managed  by  investment  advisors  affiliated  with  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  (“Schwab")  -  Windhaven  Investment 
Management,  Inc.,  ThomasPartners,  Inc.,  and  Charles  Schwab  Investment  Management,  Inc. 

The  guarantee  does  not  apply  to  (i)  accounts  managed  by  investment  advisors  that  are  not  affiliated  with  Schwab;  (ii)  accounts  managed  by  Schwab-affiliated  advisors  outside  of  the 
SPC,  Connection  and  SMP  programs;  or  (iii)  any  other  product  or  service  made  available  by  Schwab  or  its  affiliates.  SPC,  SMP  and  Connection  are  wrap  fee  programs  sponsored  by  Schwab. 

If  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  a  Participating  Service,  at  your  request  Schwab  will  refund  the  associated  program  fee  for  the  previous  calendar  quarter 
applicable  to  the  Participating  Service.  The  program  fee  is  a  percentage  of  the  eligible  assets  in  your  Participating  Service  account(s).  You  will  receive  a  credit  to  your  Participating  Service 
account(s)  within  approximately  four  weeks  of  your  request.  No  other  fees,  commissions,  charges,  expenses,  or  market  losses  will  be  refunded.  If  Schwab  is  unable  to  address  your  concerns  after 
consulting  with  you  and  refunding  your  program  fee,  Schwab  will  work  with  you  to  help  meet  your  financial  goals.  Schwab  reserves  the  right  to  change  this  guarantee  in  the  future  after  providing 
notice.  For  additional  information  regarding  associated  program  fees,  please  see  the  disclosure  brochure  for  the  Participating  Service,  available  at  the  time  you  enroll  or  upon  your  request. 

The  Charles  Schwab  Corporation  provides  a  full  range  of  securities,  brokerage,  banking,  money  management  and  financial  advisory  services  through  its  operating  subsidiaries.  Its  broker-dealer 
subsidiary,  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  (member  SIPC),  offers  investment  services  and  products,  including  Schwab  brokerage  accounts.  Its  banking  subsidiary,  Charles  Schwab  Bank  (member  FDIC 
and  an  Equal  Housing  Lender),  provides  deposit  and  lending  services  and  products. 

©2013  The  Charles  Schwab  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  (1113-7113)  ADP77848-00 
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Health  care  in  America 

Going  public,  and  private 


NEW  YORK 

The  fuss  over  Obamacare’s  teething  troubles  is  obscuring  a  bigger  story  for 
investors:  American  health  care  is  gradually  being  both  nationalised  and  privatised 


FOR  the  past  three  months  American 
politicians  have  been  rowing  over  the 
disastrous  launch  of  Obamacare’s  web¬ 
site,  on  which  people  can  shop  for  health 
insurance.  The  new  online  “exchanges”, 
created  under  America’s  health  reforms  to 
provide  cheap  private  care  for  millions  of 
uninsured  people,  are  so  far  the  most  visi¬ 
ble  element  of  Obamacare.  Once  the  soft¬ 
ware  glitches  are  fixed,  sellers  of  private 
health  plans  should  gain  new  customers. 
But  in  the  years  ahead  they  have  a  far  big¬ 
ger  opportunity:  as  more  Americans  come 
to  depend  on  the  government  to  pay  for 
their  treatments,  more  of  them  will  have 
their  publicly  funded  health  care  managed 
in  some  way  by  private  insurers. 

America  has  two  main  public  health- 
insurance  programmes:  Medicare  for  the 
old  and  Medicaid  for  the  poor.  As  baby- 
boomers  age,  the  numbers  hitting  their 
65th  birthday,  and  thus  qualifying  for 
Medicare,  are  rising  inexorably.  As  for  the 
poor,  another  part  of  the  Obamacare  re¬ 
forms  will  entitle  millions  of  low-income 
families  to  join  Medicaid  for  the  first  time. 
Add  in  the  effect  of  a  rising  population,  and 
the  combined  enrolments  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  will  grow  by  around  30%  by 
2022,  when  one-third  of  the  population 
will  be  on  one  scheme  or  the  other. 

Since  the  government  also  pays  for  the 
health  care  of  its  own  employees,  by  the 
early  2020s  the  taxpayer  will  be  footing 
the  bill  for  half  of  America’s  health  spend¬ 
ing,  which  will  have  risen  to  a  staggering  $5 


trillion,  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  entire  economic  output.  American 
health  care  will  no  longer  be  predominant¬ 
ly  funded  by  private  individuals  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Yet  giant  private  insurers  like  Un¬ 
itedHealth  Group,  Humana  and  WellPoint 
should  get  bigger. 

In  theory,  patients  with  ordinary  Medi¬ 
care  and  Medicaid  coverage  can  turn  up  at 
any  clinic  and  ask  to  be  treated,  with  the 
bill  sent  to  the  government.  In  practice, 
many  doctors  turn  them  away  because  the 
government’s  reimbursement  rates  are  too 
low.  And  Medicare  does  not  cover  the  full 
cost  of  all  treatments,  so  most  patients  buy 
private  insurance  to  cover  the  gaps. 

Given  the  inadequacy  of  standard 
Medicare,  growing  numbers  of  elderly 
Americans  have  been  taking  up  the  federal 
government’s  offer  of  switching  to  a 
“Medicare  Advantage”  plan,  managed  by  a 
private  insurer  but  with  the  government 
paying  the  premiums.  Although  these 
plans  usually  provide  an  even  more  re¬ 
stricted  choice  of  doctor,  their  coverage  is 
broader:  so  far  the  government  has  funded 
them  better  than  traditional  Medicare.  In 
2006  only  16%  of  Medicare  recipients 
signed  up  for  such  plans;  now  28%  do.  Un¬ 
der  Obamacare,  payment  rates  for  Medi¬ 
care  Advantage  plans  will  be  cut,  but  an¬ 
alysts  expect  them  to  remain  popular.  Ana 
Gupte  of  Leerink  Swann,  an  investment 
bank,  says  that  even  if  the  proportion  tak¬ 
ing  them  up  does  not  grow  much  further- 
and  she  thinks  it  may  well  do-the  health 
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insurers’  revenues  from  selling  the  plans 
could  soar  from  $150  billion  a  year  now  to 
more  than  $200  billion  in  2019. 

Medicaid’s  privatisation  has  gone  fur¬ 
ther,  and  may  become  an  even  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  private  insurers.  It  is  mostly 
run  by  state  governments,  with  the  federal 
government  contributing  to  the  costs.  The 
recent  recession’s  squeeze  on  states’  rev¬ 
enues  has  made  them  step  up  the  out¬ 
sourcing  of  their  Medicaid  programmes  to 
try  to  rein  in  their  growing  costs.  Now  75% 
of  all  Medicaid  patients  have  their  care 
overseen  by  a  private  firm. 

In  most  cases  the  state  government 
rather  than  the  patient  chooses  the  health 
plan.  But  Arkansas  is  pioneering  a  voucher 
scheme  of  sorts,  in  which  Medicaid  recipi¬ 
ents  can  shop  around  for  the  health  plan  of 
their  choice.  As  such  privatisation  schemes 
advance,  Ms  Gupte  expects  the  proportion 
of  Medicaid  patients  enrolled  in  private 
plans  to  reach  83%  by  2019.  This,  and  Oba¬ 
macare’s  expansion  of  eligibility  for  Med¬ 
icaid,  mean  that  the  insurers’  revenues 
from  privatised  Medicaid  will  then  be 
around  $420  billion. 

The  steady  privatisation  of  publicly 
funded  health  care  could  accelerate  if,  for 
instance,  Republicans  succeeded  in  mov¬ 
ing  all  of  Medicare  to  a  voucher  system. 
However,  for  the  insurers,  having  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  their  main  customer  is  not 
without  its  perils.  They  are  usually  taking 
on  all  the  risks  of  rising  medical  costs  in  re¬ 
turn  for  fixed  fees.  UnitedHealth  recently 
tried  to  exclude  some  doctors  from  its 
Medicare  plans  to  save  money:  a  court  has 
just  ruled  that  it  cannot.  The  government 
may  at  any  time  decide  unilaterally  to  cut 
the  prices  it  is  prepared  to  pay;  the  insurers’ 
shares  have  swung  wildly  in  reaction  to  of¬ 
ficials’  talk  of  doing  just  that.  Looking  after 
state-funded  patients  is  guaranteed  to  be  a 
big  business  in  the  years  to  come;  big  pro¬ 
fits  are  far  from  guaranteed.  ■ 
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Coming  soon  to  a  building  site  near  you 


SHANGHAI 

China’s  best  makers  of  construction 
gear  are  now  world-class 

UNTIL  now  it  has  been  widely  assumed 
that  construction  equipment  made  by 
Chinese  companies,  and  even  equipment 
made  in  China  by  the  leading  foreign 
firms,  was  inferior  in  both  quality  and 
technology  to  gear  produced  in  the  foreign 
firms’  factories  back  home.  These  assump¬ 
tions  have  been  crushed  by  a  new  study 
from  clsa,  a  broker,  which  tested  a  range 
of  Chinese-made  diggers,  and  found  them 
to  be  sturdy  and  high-performing.  Leading 
Chinese  brands  like  Sany,  Zoomlion  and 
LiuGong,  whose  products  also  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  cheap,  will  soon  be  in¬ 
vading  building  sites  across  the  globe. 

Things  have  changed  drastically  since 
the  global  financial  crisis  five  years  ago. 
Until  then,  around  90%  of  the  diggers  on 
Chinese  building  sites  were  foreign-brand¬ 
ed,  albeit  often  made  inside  the  country. 
The  government’s  huge  fiscal  stimulus,  in 
2008-09,  triggered  a  construction  boom 
which  encouraged  existing  Chinese  mak¬ 
ers  to  expand,  and  dozens  of  new  firms  to 
enter  the  market.  The  local  firms  lacked  the 
technical  know-how  of  Japan’s  Hitachi 
and  the  extensive  product  range  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Caterpillar.  But  they  offered  buyers 
such  generous  discounts  and  financing 
that  by  2011  they  had  grabbed  half  of  the 
domestic  market. 

As  they  have  expanded,  the  best  Chi¬ 
nese  firms  have  rushed  to  upgrade  their 
technology  by  buying,  or  entering  joint 
ventures  with,  foreign  competitors  and 
suppliers.  Sany  Heavy  bought  two  Ger¬ 
man  firms,  Putzmeister  and  Intermix,  and 
entered  a  joint  venture  with  Palfinger  of 
Austria.  Zoomlion  bought  cifa  of  Italy. 
LiuGong  and  Xugong  formed  joint  ven¬ 
tures  with,  respectively,  America’s  Cum¬ 
mins  and  South  Korea’s  Doosan,  to  im¬ 
prove  their  diesel  engines. 

As  the  effect  of  the  government’s  stimu¬ 
lus  has  faded,  demand  for  construction 
equipment  has  softened.  So  the  foreign 
firms,  which  had  hitherto  been  producing 
relatively  low-tech  “made  in  China  for  Chi¬ 
na”  products  in  their  local  factories,  have 
increasingly  switched  to  making  more  so¬ 
phisticated  ones  for  export,  in  particular  to 
South-East  Asian  countries. 

clsa’s  researchers  subjected  Chinese- 
made  diggers  from  six  companies— Sany, 
Caterpillar,  Hitachi  and  Doosan,  as  well  as 
Komatsu  and  Kobelco  of  Japan-to  two 
weeks  of  gruelling  tests  of  their  productivi¬ 
ty,  durability  and  fuel  efficiency.  They  all 
came  out  well,  but  most  striking  was  the 


performance  of  Sany’s  machines.  Though 
not  quite  as  good  as  the  best,  made  by  Cat¬ 
erpillar,  they  outperformed  their  Japanese 
and  Korean  rivals,  clsa  concluded  that 
technology  gaps  between  the  best  Chinese 
firms  and  their  foreign  rivals  are  now  “al¬ 
most  non-existent”.  It  expects  that  Sany 
and  a  handful  of  other  larger  Chinese 
brands  will  lead  a  consolidation  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  industry,  in  which  60  firms  will  become 
perhaps  six. 

clsa’s  test  makes  an  interesting  con- 


Unmanned  aircraft 

Game  of  drones 


DEEP  in  the  bowels  of  the  engineering 
building  at  Oklahoma  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Ben  Loh  flips  a  switch  on  a  remote  con¬ 
trol.  A  rotor  starts  whirring  and  a  white 
sphere  the  size  of  a  large  beach  ball  rises. 
Mr  Loh  navigates  it  around  the  room,  then 
lands  it  and  rolls  it  across  the  floor. 

The  flying  sphere,  on  which  Mr  Loh 
holds  four  patents,  is  mainly  intended  for 
use  in  rescue  missions:  equip  it  with  a  cam¬ 
era  and  a  gps  device,  fly  it  through  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  burning  building,  then  have  it  roll 
around  hallways  seeking  survivors  and 
sounding  an  alarm  when  it  finds  one.  Mr 
Loh’s  invention  may  not  fit  the  popular 
conception  of  a  drone,  as  it  does  not  rain 
havoc  on  terrorists  (and  others)  in  the  Af¬ 
ghan  hinterlands,  but  more  than  any  fight¬ 
ing  machine  it  represents  the  future  of  un¬ 
manned  aerial  systems  (uas). 

Commercial  use  of  drones  is  banned 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 


trast  with  a  similar  exercise  in  February,  in 
which  Sanford  C.  Bernstein,  a  research 
firm,  stripped  down  two  leading  models 
of  Chinese-branded  car,  to  examine  their 
build  quality.  In  this  case  the  Chinese  firms 
were  still  found  to  be  lagging  their  foreign 
rivals.  So  Chinese  companies  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  make  world-class  cars,  but 
they  have  now  cracked  how  to  make  top- 
quality  construction  equipment  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices-and  their  foreign  rivals  should 
be  worried.  ■ 


(faa),  although  it  makes  some  exceptions 
such  as  for  hobbyists’  flights  in  unpopulat¬ 
ed  areas  where  the  aircraft  stays  in  sight  of 
a  human  operator.  But  the  skies  are  open¬ 
ing  up:  by  the  end  of  December  the  faa 
will  select  six  uas  testing  sites  from  a  list 
of  25  applicants  in  24  states  (California  sub¬ 
mitted  two).  These  sites  will  help  the  faa 
understand  how  to  integrate  uas  into 
American  airspace,  which  Congress  has 
told  it  to  do  by  September  2015  (some  are 
sceptical  that  it  will  hit  that  mark).  In  2014 
rules  will  be  published  on  the  use  of  craft 
weighing  under  25kg,  where,  says  Les  Dorr 
at  the  faa,  most  of  the  pent-up  commer¬ 
cial  demand  appears  to  be. 

The  test-site  applicants  see  the  faa’s 
plan  as  a  chance  to  establish  a  head  start  in 
a  growing  industry.  “If  you  build  it,  they 
will  come,”  says  Sean  Barr  of  San  Diego’s 
Regional  Economic  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration,  a  backer  of  one  Californian  bid.  ►► 
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Some  see  privacy  threats  in  civilian  drones;  others  see  profits 
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►  Several  of  the  cities  and  states  seeking  to 
become  faa  test  sites  are  hoping  they  will 
turn  into  America’s  predominant  “cluster” 
for  civil-drone  firms,  though  in  reality  the 
business  may  end  up  dispersed,  with 
states  like  California  and  Oklahoma, 
which  already  host  big  aerospace  indus¬ 
tries,  sharing  much  of  the  benefit. 

The  Association  for  Unmanned  Vehicle 
Systems  International  (auvsi),  an  indus¬ 
try  group,  reckons  that  by  2025  civil  drones 
could  boost  the  domestic  economy  by  as 
much  as  $82  billion  a  year-though  such 
“impact  studies”  habitually  err  on  the  side 
of  optimism.  That  figure  includes  tax  rev¬ 
enue  from  sales  of  drones  and  their  com¬ 
ponents  as  well  as  more  than  100,000  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  jobs  created. 

There  could  be  10,000  drones  buzzing 
around  America’s  skies  by  2017,  reckons 
the  fa  A.  “The  good  stuff  you  can  do  is  end¬ 
less,”  says  Lucien  Miller  of  InnovStive  De¬ 
signs,  a  uas  firm  in  San  Diego  county.  Es¬ 
tate  agents  and  architects  can  use  them  for 
aerial  photography.  Energy  firms  will  be 
able  to  monitor  pieces  of  vital  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  such  as  pipelines.  Amazon  recently 
caused  a  stir  by  saying  it  was  looking  into 
delivery-by-drone,  releasing  a  video  of  a 
test  run.  However,  the  prospect  of  auto¬ 
mated  aircraft  being  allowed  to  carry 
heavy  parcels  along  crowded  city  streets 
still  seems  distant. 

At  first  drones’  main  civilian  uses, 
auvsi  predicts,  will  be  in  agriculture,  fol¬ 
lowed  distantly  by  public  safety.  Farmers 
will  be  able  to  monitor  their  land  in  detail, 
pinpointing  outbreaks  of  disease  and  in¬ 
festation,  for  example,  or  checking  soil  hu¬ 
midity.  They  will  also  be  able  to  apply  nu¬ 
trients  and  pesticides  more  precisely. 
Besides  Mr  Loh’s  drones  for  fire-and-res- 
cue  workers,  other  potential  public-safety 
uses  include  police  tracking  of  suspects. 
Ben  Kimbro  of  Tactical  Electronics,  a  tech¬ 
nology  firm,  says  they  will  find  uses  in  va¬ 
rious  other  “dull,  dirty  and  dangerous” 
public-servicejobs. 

Lights,  action,  drones 

The  sudden  emergence  of  cheap  uas  tech¬ 
nology  has  left  regulators  floundering.  For 
years  Hollywood  has  been  lobbying  the 
faa  to  get  a  move  on.  For  now,  directors 
who  wish  to  use  drones  to  film,  say,  car 
chases  are  forced  out  of  the  country.  Ama¬ 
zon  had  to  shoot  its  drone  video  abroad-it 
will  not  say  where.  Many  small  businesses 
tether  drones  to  the  ground  or  operate 
them  within  line  of  sight  like  model  air¬ 
craft  to  get  around  the  rules;  or  they  break 
the  rules  in  the  (probably  justified)  hope 
that  the  faa  will  not  notice.  Some  grum¬ 
ble  that  the  Europeans  are  way  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  Wales,  for  example,  al¬ 
ready  has  an  airfield  where  civil  drones  are 
allowed  to  operate. 

Yet  even  as  the  faa  begins  to  relax  its 
rules,  many  states  and  municipalities  are 


tightening  theirs.  Polls  find  deep  public 
concern  over  the  privacy  implications  of 
drones.  Some  cities  have  banned  them  al¬ 
together,  albeit  probably  temporarily.  One 
Colorado  town  is  considering  allowing  lo¬ 
cals  to  shoot  drones  from  the  sky,  and  may 
offer  rewards  for  recovering  their  parts. 

The  faa  appears  to  be  taking  privacy 
concerns  seriously,  but  it  has  little  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  matters.  This  year  42  states 
considered  bills  restricting  drone  use,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un¬ 
ion.  Only  eight  of  them  actually  passed 
laws,  but  more  will  follow.  Most  of  the 
new  rules  limit  the  use  of  drones  by  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  typically  by  ensur¬ 
ing  that  they  obtain  warrants  before  gath¬ 
ering  data.  Some  states,  such  as  Texas  and 
Idaho,  restrict  private  users-a  particularly 
complex  area,  the  aclu  acknowledges,  in¬ 
volving  conflicting  individual  rights.  Law¬ 
suits  will  surely  fly.  ■ 


Online  retailing 

Return  to  Santa 


BERLIN 

E-commerce  firms  have  a  hard  core  of  costly,  impossible-to-please  customers 


i  i  Q  CHREI  vor  Gluck  oder  schick’s  zu- 
O  ruck!"  went  the  slogan  for  Zalando, 
a  big  German  online  retailer:  “Scream  for 
joy  or  send  it  back!”  But  so  many  people 
took  up  the  second  half  of  the  slogan  that 
Zalando  now  uses  just  “Schreivor  Gluck!” 
in  its  marketing. 

Online  firms,  even  more  than  bricks- 
and-mortar  retailers,  have  little  choice 
but  to  be  generous  with  their  returns 
policies:  few  people  would  buy  things 
they  have  not  tried  on  if  they  could  not 
send  them  back.  Return  rates  can  be 
alarmingly  high:  for  some  online  retailers 
up  to  half  of  everything  they  sell  comes 
back.  Studies  find  that  just  handling  each 
returned  item  costs  online  sellers  be¬ 
tween  $6  and  $18,  and  that  is  before  the 
losses  from  items  that  are  returned  in 
unsaleable  condition.  In  2014  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  will  adopt  a  law  similar  to 
Germany’s,  obliging  online  firms  to  offer 
a  no-questions  return  period  of  14  days. 
American  law  is  not  so  generous,  but 
online  firms  there  still  face  hefty  costs 


They're  gorgeous.  Send  them  back! 


from  customer  returns. 

Like  physical  stores,  online  clothes 
sellers  suspect  they  have  a  hard  core  of 
habitual  returners.  In  Germany  there  has 
been  talk  of  “Zalando  parties”,  with 
giggling  teenage  girls  ordering  crateloads 
of  stuff  for  a  big  weekend,  only  to  send  it 
all  back  (complete  with  forgotten  car  keys 
and  other  such  stuff  in  the  pockets). 

A  new  study  by  Christian  Schulze  of 
the  Frankfurt  School  of  Finance  and 
Management  seeks  to  put  some  hard 
numbers  on  the  scale  of  the  serial-return¬ 
er  problem.  Mr  Schulze  studied  5.9m 
transactions  in  Germany,  involving 
166,000  customers,  for  a  large  European 
online  retailer.  He  looked  only  at  those 
who  had  bought  at  least  five  items  over  a 
five-year  period,  and  found  that  5%  of 
them  sent  back  more  than  80%  of  the 
things  they  had  bought;  and  thati%  of 
customers  sent  back  at  least  90%  of  their 
purchases.  Without  the  cost  of  returns, 
the  retailer’s  profits  would  be  almost  50% 
higher,  the  study  found. 

Dealing  with  these  apparently  unsat- 
isfiable  customers  is  not  easy.  In  July  2013 
there  were  reports  that  Amazon’s  Ger¬ 
man  operation  was  “sacking”  some  of 
them  (the  company  has  not  confirmed 
this).  But  this  risks  a  backlash:  rejected 
shoppers  are  likely  to  rush  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  or  social  media  to  complain-and 
their  gripes  may  turn  other,  more  profit¬ 
able  customers  against  the  firm. 

It  may  help  for  online  sellers  to  be 
clear  about  what  they  would  regard  as 
abuse  of  their  returns  policy-rather  like 
the  “fair  use”  rules  of  broadband  and 
mobile-internet  providers.  High-return¬ 
ing  customers  who  buy  a  lot  of  stuff,  and 
are  thus  worth  keeping,  could  be  offered 
incentives  to  reduce  their  return  rates. 
And  those  who,  in  the  end,  must  be  cut 
off  could  still  be  mollified.  Wheni&i,  an 
internet-service  provider,  had  to  fire  a 
few  flat-rate  customers  for  using  huge 
amounts  of  bandwidth,  it  gave  them  a 
€100  ($138)  farewell  present. 
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The  film  business 


Even  now,  nobody  knows  anything 


LOS  ANGELES 

Business  in  Tinseltown  is  as  unpredictable  as  it  was  30  years  ago 


IN  1983,  when  William  Goldman,  a  star 
screenwriter,  revealed  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  the  film-making  business  in  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Screen  Trade”,  Hollywood 
was  in  turmoil.  The  studios  were  reeling 
from  a  string  of  flops,  most  notably  “Heav¬ 
en’s  Gate”,  a  Western  released  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  that  had  cost  $4401  (a  huge  sum  in 
those  days),  ruining  United  Artists,  the  stu¬ 
dio  that  made  it.  Mr  Goldman’s  book  is 
best  remembered  for  coining  the  rule  that 
in  his  industry,  “nobody  knows  anything”: 
it  is  anyone’s  guess  whether  a  film  will  be  a 
hit  or  a  miss. 

Three  decades  on,  following  such  big- 
budget  turkeys  as  “The  Lone  Ranger”  (pic¬ 
tured),  the  situation  in  Hollywood  is  much 
the  same.  Only  more  so.  These  days  the 
studios  assume  that  to  get  people  into  the 
cinemas,  films  must  be  splashier,  so  pro¬ 
duction  budgets  can  run  in  excess  of 
$300m  and  cost  an  additional  $ioom-i5om 
to  market.  When  Disney’s  “Johnny  Car¬ 
ter”,  an  adventure  flick,  bombed  last  year, 
the  entertainment  giant  suffered  a  $i6om 
write-off.  Its  studio  boss,  Rich  Ross,  was 
told:  so  long,  and  let’s  do  lunch  some  time. 

As  the  studios  spend  ever  more  on  lav¬ 
ish  prequels,  sequels  and  “franchise”  films, 
supposedly  as  a  way  to  reduce  risk  by 
backing  proven  formulas,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  danger  that  these  movies  will  be  nixed 
by  jaded  punters.  Steven  Spielberg,  no  in¬ 
troduction  necessary,  reckons  that  the  stu¬ 
dios  could  face  “meltdown”  if  several  big 
films  flop  at  once.  Studios  are  increasingly 
putting  out  just  two  types  of  film:  mega¬ 
budget  ones  that  can  move  the  needle  for 
the  conglomerates  that  own  them,  and  tid¬ 
dlers  for  under  $25m  that  can  do  nicely 
when  they  work.  “Hollywood  is  like 
America,”  says  Kevin  Misher,  a  producer. 
“The  middle  class  has  been  squeezed.” 

Mr  Goldman  described  how,  by  1983, 
the  studios  had  all  but  given  up  developing 
their  own  ideas.  Instead  freelance  writers, 
producers  and  other  outsiders  toured  Hol¬ 
lywood  touting  ready-cooked  packages, 
often  with  the  stars  already  signed  on  and 
the  script  written.  Now  the  studios,  having 
cut  their  remaining  development  spend¬ 
ing  to  boost  their  marketing  budgets,  are 
even  more  reliant  on  outsiders  to  design 
their  product;  imagine  if  Apple  or  Toyota 
did  this.  The  studios  are  also  looking  out¬ 
side  for  the  money  to  finance  films.  A  new 
species  of  intermediaries,  such  as  Village 
Roadshow  Entertainment  Group  and  Sky- 
dance,  have  sprung  up  to  bankroll  projects. 


As  Mr  Goldman  described  it,  studio  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  like  baseball  managers: 
“They  wake  up  every  morning...  wdth  the 
knowledge  that  sooner  or  later  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  get  fired.”  Again,  this  is  now  truer 
than  ever.  As  films’  budgets  have  expand¬ 
ed,  so  too  has  the  risk  that  a  flop  will  end  an 
executive’s  career.  The  past  18  months  have 
seen  more  executive  turnover  than  usual: 
four  out  of  the  six  main  studios  have  seen 
change  at  the  top.  In  1983  studio  executives 
were  often  failed  agents.  Now  they  seem  to 
be  businesspeople.  For  example,  Jeff  Shell, 
who  took  over  Comcast’s  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures  in  September,  is  a  television  boss 
with  no  background  in  film. 

Since  everybody  still  knows  that  no¬ 
body  knows,  studios  continue  to  show  ear¬ 
ly  cuts  of  films  to  focus  groups,  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  tweak  and  market  them.  But 
even  after  a  film’s  release  it  remains  un¬ 
clear  why  it  boomed  or  bombed.  Why  was 
“Gravity”,  starring  George  Clooney  and 
Sandra  Bullock  in  a  tale  about  stranded  as¬ 
tronauts,  one  of  this  year’s  hits  despite  the 
misgivings  of  its  studio,  Warner  Bros, 
whereas  “The  Lone  Ranger”  was  such  a 
flop,  despite  Disney’s  high  hopes  for  a  film 
starring  Johnny  Depp? 

“Hollywood  is  always  in  crisis,”  jokes 
an  unusually  publicity-shy  talent  agent.  In¬ 
deed,  his  office  is  in  Century  City,  a  district 
full  of  high-rises  in  Los  Angeles  that  was 
once  the  backlot  of  20th  Century-Fox  until 


Is  that  a  turkey  on  your  head? 


it  had  to  sell  up  because  of  the  crippling 
cost  of  its  1963  epic,  “Cleopatra”.  Faced 
with  bankruptcy  50  years  ago,  Fox  might 
have  been  better  off  keeping  the  property 
and  junking  the  film-making.  The  indus¬ 
try’s  return  on  capital  has  been  chronically 
anaemic.  The  media  conglomerates  that 
own  the  major  studios  grouse  about  the 
lousy  economics  of  the  business,  particu¬ 
larly  since  dvd  sales  peaked  in  2004  and 
then  waned,  with  consumers  shifting  to 
lower-cost  rentals  and  subscription  ser¬ 
vices  like  Netflix.  Technology  should  have 
helped  Hollywood,  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
distributing  films,  but  it  has  also  cost  the  in¬ 
dustry  dearly,  as  film-makers  doll  up  their 
movies  with  expensive  special  effects,  and 
negative  social-media  buzz  kills  films  be¬ 
fore  they  even  open. 

How  will  it  play  in  China? 

Thirty  years  ago  Hollywood  tried  to  make 
films  that  appealed  to  “popcorn  buyers”: 
16-  to  24-year-olds  who  used  to  go  to  cine¬ 
mas  in  droves  before  they  became  so  pre¬ 
occupied  by  their  smartphones.  Then  they 
focused  on  films  that  would  sell  well  on 
dvds  for  home  viewing.  At  the  peak  in 
2004  the  sale  of  physical  media  accounted 
for  48%  of  the  big  studios’  revenues  in 
America,  according  to  ihs,  a  research  firm. 
Since  then,  the  value  of  their  sales  has 
dropped  by  almost  half. 

Today  Hollywood  tries  to  tailor  its  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  tastes  of  film  buffs  in  big 
emerging  economies,  especially  China, 
which  is  now  the  world’s  second-largest 
movie  market  (see  page  105).  The  farther  a 
film  can  travel,  the  better,  which  means  the 
studios  are  exporting  films  with  fewer 
American  elements.  “Big  Hollywood  films 
have  no  national  ideology  attached  to 
them  today,”  says  Michael  Lynton,  the  boss 
of  Sony  Pictures.  Consider  Fox’s  four  “Ice 
Age”  cartoons,  which  together  grossed 
around  $8oom.  They  are  set  in  no  identifi¬ 
able  time  or  place,  and  the  characters  can 
easily  be  dubbed  into  local  languages. 

Hollywood  has  always  been  a  “caste- 
system  town”,  in  Mr  Goldman’s  words. 
That  remains  true,  but  the  tiers  are  shifting. 
Working  in  television  used  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  less  desirable  than  unemployment; 
today  it  is  where  most  of  the  money  is,  so 
writers,  producers  and  the  studios  them¬ 
selves  are  focusing  more  on  television.  As 
for  Mr  Goldman,  who  is  82,  he  has  moved 
to  New  York,  and  is  writing  a  musical.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  the  big  film  studios  are 
putting  money  into  Broadway  musicals. 
But  as  “Springtime  for  Hitler”  showed  (Mel 
Brooks’s  story  of  a  musical  designed  to 
flop  that  becomes  a  smash  hit),  even  here 
nobody  really  knows  anything.  ■ 


Correction:  In  our  article  on  cable  television  last  week 
("Thinking  outside  the  set-top  box"),  we  should  have 
said  that  Liberty  Media,  not  Liberty  Global,  is  a 
potential  bidder  for  TWC  and  has  bought  a  stake  in 
Charter  Communications.  Sorry. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  at  100 

Age  shall  not  weary  her 


America’s  central  bank  has  become  ever  more  powerful  over  the  past  century 


AS  THF.  holiday  season  of  1913  drew  near, 
conly  one  thing  stood  between  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  a  long-awaited  vacation 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Congress  was  still 
fighting  over  a  bill  to  create  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  and  Wilson  had  threatened  to  keep 
it  in  session  over  Christmas  until  the  bill 
was  ready  for  his  signature. 

A  century  later,  the  Fed  is  still  overshad¬ 
owing  the  festive  season:  as  The  Eamc/mi^t 
went  to  press,  it  was  meeting  to  consider 
curbing  its  massive  purchases  of  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  What  is  more,  the  debate  over 
its  role  is  as  febrile  as  ever.  To  succour  the 
economy,  it  has  in  recent  years  bailed  out 
chunks  of  Wall  Street  and  taken  on  new 
oversight  of  the  financial  system,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  accumulating  over  $3  trillion  in 
bonds.  Many,  including  one  of  its  former 
chairmen,  Raul  Volcker,  worry  that  the  Fed 
is  “getting  too  big  for  its  breeches”. 

Such  fears  are  nothing  new.  In  the  first 
century  after  America’s  founding,  Con¬ 
gress  twice  chartered  de  facto  central 
banks  but  let  their  charters  lapse  due  to  re 
sistance  to  the  centralisation  of  financial 
power.  In  1907  the  failure  of  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  triggered  a  run  on  banks 
throughout  the  country.  The  resulting  pan¬ 
ic  prompted  a  search  for  a  lasting  solution 
to  chronic  financial  instability. 

Congress  set  up  a  commission  led  by 
Nelson  Aldrich,  a  Republican  senator, 
which  consulted  bankers  and  studied  the 
central  banks  of  Britain,  Germany  and 


France.  It  re  commended  setting  up  a  large¬ 
ly  private  association  of  banks  that  would 
issue  its  own  currency  to  members  facing 
runs.  But  many  Democrats  feared  that  a 
central  bank  run  by  bankers  would  keep 
too  tight  a  grip  on  the  supply  of  money, 
starving  businesses  and  farmers  of  credit 
They  thought  the  government  would  be 
more  liberal  if  it  v/ere  in  charge. 

Campaigning  for  president  in  1912,  Wil¬ 
son,  a  Democrat,  had  attacked  the  Aldrich 
plan  as  a  sop  to  “money  power”.  In  office, 
he  directed  Congress  to  rewrite  the  plan  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  bankers  at  the  12  re¬ 
gional  banks  that  make  up  the  Fed  net¬ 
work,  and  to  add  a  board  appointed  by  the 
president  to  oversee  it  To  placate  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  the  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  populist  wing,  the  Fed’s  currency 
would  be  a  liability  of  the  government,  not 
the  banks.  Bankers  hated  this  “socialistic” 
scheme.  Wilson  stood  firm,  and  signed  the 
Fed  into  existence  on  December  23rd  1913 
(the  moment  depicted  above). 

Wilson’s  compromise  still  left  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  with  a  relatively  narrow  man¬ 
date.  Its  job  was  simply  to  supply  an  “elas¬ 
tic  currency”:  when  banks  were  short  of 
cash,  they  could  borrow  from  the  Fed’s  dis¬ 
count  window,  pledging  loans  to  farms 
and  other  businesses  as  collateral.  By  de¬ 
sign,  this  “real  bills”  system  made  the  Fed  a 
passive  handmaiden  to  the  real  economy’s 
needs.  There  was  no  expectation  that  it 
would  use  its  control  over  the  supply  of 
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credit  to  try  to  shape  the  economy.  That 
soon  changed:  in  the  1920s  the  Fed  began 
buying  and  selling  bonds  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  to  temper  the  upswings  and  down¬ 
swings  in  the  supply  of  credit. 

Yet  during  the  Great  Depression  the  Fed 
reverted  to  its  original  passivity,  curbing  its 
open-market  operations  and  allowing 
thousands  of  banks  to  faiL  Precisely  why  is 
still  debated,  but  one  reason  was  that  the 
“real  bills”  system  retained  its  hold.  Since 
banks  were  not  asking  for  credit,  the  Fed 
did  not  provide  it,  keeping  money  tight  de¬ 
spite  the  collapse  in  prices  and  output 

The  election  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
1932  ushered  in  an  overhaul  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  system.  Commercial  and  investment 
banks  were  separated,  deposit  insurance 
was  introduced  and  the  Fed  given  more  ex¬ 
plicit  stewardship  of  the  economy.  It  was 
permitted  to  lend  to  more  institutions  and 
take  more  types  of  collateral  The  new  Fed¬ 
eral  Open  Market  Committee  was  charged 
with  influencing  “the  general  credit  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country”. 

The  combination  of  caged  banks  and 
an  activist  Fed  kept  the  economy  hum¬ 
ming  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  But  in  its  zeal 
to  boost  employment  the  Fed  paid  little 
heed  to  inflation:  it  reached  double  digits 
in  the  1970s.  That  prompted  Congress  to 
give  the  Fed  a  “dual  mandate”  in  1977  of 
stable  prices  and  full  employment  Mr 
Volcker  took  office  in  1979,  smashed  infla¬ 
tion,  and  with  his  successor  Alan  Green¬ 
span  ushered  in  the  Great  Moderation— 25 
years  of  subdued  inflation  and  infrequent 
mild  recessions.  As  banking  crises  receded, 
the  Fed’s  discount  window  fell  into  disuse. 

The  current  debate  about  the  Fed’s  role 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  be¬ 
fore  its  creation  and  its  overhaul  during  the 
1930s.  A  devastating  financial  crisis  has  ex¬ 
posed  frailties  in  the  financial  system  and 
fuelled  populist  anger  at  bankers.  A  Demo- 
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►  cratic  president  has  advocated  a  more 
muscular  role  for  the  government  in  man¬ 
aging  the  economy  and  the  financial  sys¬ 
tem  in  particular.  The  Fed  is  emerging 
stronger  than  ever.  Some  of  this  is  its  own 
doing.  To  contain  a  crisis  that  originated 
outside  deposit-taking  banks,  it  stretched 
its  authority  by  lending  to  investment 
banks,  an  insurance  company  and  issuers 
of  commercial  paper.  It  cut  interest  rates  to 
zero  and  took  monetary  policy  far  into  un¬ 
charted  territory:  buying  bonds  with  new¬ 
ly  printed  money  and  committing  to  keep 
interest  rates  near  zero  for  years  to  come. 

Barack  Obama  and  Congress  have  also 


piled  on  responsibilities.  The  Dodd-Frank 
law  gives  the  Fed  oversight  not  just  of 
banks  but  of  any  financial  institution 
judged  “systemically  important”.  In  choos¬ 
ing  Janet  Yellen  to  succeed  Ben  Bernanke 
as  Fed  chairman,  Mr  Obama  spoke  of  “in¬ 
creasing  employment  and  creating  jobs”. 

Not  everyone  is  happy  with  this.  Many 
fret  that  the  Fed’s  bond-buying  has  done 
more  to  inflate  asset  bubbles  than  boost 
employment.  Mr  Volcker  worries  that  the 
Fed  has  “got  so  much  authority,  used  so 
much  authority,  made  up  some  authori¬ 
ty... To  exaggerate,  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  economy  is  because  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve.  I  think  it’s  a  little  dangerous 
and  too  much  of  a  burden.” 

Many  Republicans  pine  for  the  days 
when  Washington  held  less  sway  at  the 
Fed  and  gold  held  more.  One  Republican- 
sponsored  bill  would  strip  the  Fed  of  any 
responsibility  for  full  employment,  limit 
its  ability  to  buy  bonds  and  give  more  say 
to  the  heads  of  its  12  regional  banks. 

They  are  swimming  against  the  tide  of 
history.  A  century  ago  Wilson  sought  a  cen¬ 
tral  bank  that  would  support  the  entire 
economy,  not  just  Wall  Street.  With  each 
new  crisis  his  successors  have  concluded 
that  that  requires  a  bigger,  burlier  Fed.  ■ 


Buttonwood 


Inflation  is  falling  but  bonds  are  unloved 

IF  THERE  is  a  consensus  bet  for  2014,  it  is 
that  equities  will  continue  to  outper¬ 
form  government  bonds,  as  they  did  in 
2013.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  if  investors 
relied  on  the  usual  fundamental  factors, 
the  evidence  would  seem  to  point  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Take  equities,  where  the  strength  of 
corporate  profits  might  seem  the  most 
crucial  factor  for  returns.  Thomson  Reu¬ 
ters  recently  calculated  that  103  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  s&p  500  had  issued  negative 
guidance  on  profits  compared  with  just 
nine  that  have  been  positive-the  worst 
ratio  on  record.  Analysts  are  downgrad¬ 
ing  their  forecasts  for  fourth-quarter  pro¬ 
fits  at  a  rapid  rate.  But  the  bad  news  has 
barely  affected  the  buoyant  stockmarket. 

When  it  comes  to  bonds,  inflation  has 
generally  been  the  key  determinant:  ris¬ 
ing  prices  reduce  the  buying  power  of 
fixed-interest  payments  and  principal. 
The  1970s  was  a  catastrophic  decade  for 
the  bond  markets.  But  in  2013  the  general 
trend  has  been  for  inflation  to  fall,  while 
bond  yields  have  risen  (see  chart).  That  is 
an  odd  combination. 

Headline  inflation  in  America  is  just 
1.2%;  even  in  Britain,  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  inflation  is  almost  back  to  the 
Bank  of  England’s  2%  target.  The  decline 
in  inflation  has  been  so  remorseless  that 
parts  of  the  developed  world  may  be  slip¬ 
ping  into  deflation.  Both  Greece  and  Cy¬ 
prus  have  had  an  extended  period  of  fall¬ 
ing  prices.  Dario  Perkins  of  Lombard 
Street  Research  used  an  index  of  deflation 
risk,  created  by  the  imf  back  in  2003,  to 
assess  whether  the  rest  of  the  euro  zone 
faces  the  same  danger;  it  puts  the  chance 
of  falling  prices  at  50%  or  more  in  Estonia, 
the  Netherlands,  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Deflation  is  a  problem  for  highly  in¬ 
debted  economies  because  the  value  of 
debt  is  fixed  in  nominal  terms,  but  the 


ability  to  service  it  suffers  as  incomes  de¬ 
cline  with  prices.  Furthermore,  because 
central  banks  cannot  force  interest  rates  be¬ 
low  zero,  deflation  means  that  real  interest 
rates  must  always  be  positive. 

With  its  ageing  population  and  sluggish 
growth,  the  euro  zone  bears  a  worrying  re¬ 
semblance  to  Japan.  Japan’s  banks  shrank 
their  balance-sheets  in  the  early  1990s  as  its 
bubble  deflated;  Europe’s  banks  seem  to 
be  following  the  same  path.  In  the  euro 
area,  loans  to  the  private  sector  fell  by  1.4% 
in  the  year  to  October,  while  loans  to  non- 
financial  companies  fell  by  3.7%.  Broad 
money-supply  growth  slipped  to  an  annu¬ 
al  increase  of  1.4%  from  2%  in  October. 

Japan’s  recent  policy  shift  may  also  ex¬ 
ert  a  mild  deflationary  influence  on  the 
euro  zone.  The  introduction  of  Abenomics 
has  caused  the  yen  to  weaken;  it  has 
dropped  by  22%  against  the  euro  in  the  past 
12  months.  That  makes  Japanese  exports 
more  competitive,  putting  pressure  on 
European  businesses. 

Lower  import  prices  have  a  positive 
side.  To  the  extent  that  they  reflect  lower 
commodity  prices,  they  are  good  news  for 
consumers.  The  effect  is  equivalent  to  a  tax 
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cut.  But  they  make  it  more  likely  that  the 
euro  zone  could  fall  into  outright  defla¬ 
tion;  with  the  headline  rate  at  0.9%,  there 
is  little  margin  for  error. 

Deflationary  scares  have  in  the  past 
been  good  for  government  bonds.  But  the 
market  seems  more  worried  about  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  slow  its  asset  purchases  over  the 
course  of  2014  (its  open-market  commit¬ 
tee  was  meeting  as  The  Economist  went  to 
press).  It  is  difficult  to  tell  to  what  extent 
bond  yields  have  been  depressed  by  this 
“quantitative  easing”.  But  since  the  Fed 
hinted  in  May  that  it  might  soon  slow  its 
spending,  yields  have  risen  by  around  a 
percentage  point. 

On  a  crude  measure  (subtracting  the 
current  inflation  rate  from  the  ten-year 
yield),  real  Treasury  yields  have  risen  by 
almost  three  percentage  points  since  the 
start  of  2012.  At  around  1.7%,  the  real  yield 
on  ten-year  Treasuries  is  close  to  the  aver¬ 
age  real  return  American  fixed-income  in¬ 
vestors  have  earned  since  1945. 

In  contrast,  American  equities  are 
trading  at  a  cyclically  adjusted  price-earn¬ 
ings  ratio  of  25,  well  above  the  historical 
average  at  a  time  when,  as  already  noted, 
profits  are  coming  under  pressure.  In  the 
past  investors  who  bought  shares  trading 
at  such  a  high  multiple  barely  earned  a 
positive  real  return  over  the  subsequent 
ten  years,  according  to  Cliff  Asness  of 
aor,  a  fund-management  group. 

And  yet  investors  are  increasingly  tak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  bond  funds  and  piling 
into  equities.  They  seem  convinced  that 
economies  are  returning  to  the  Goldi¬ 
locks  conditions  of  the  1990s  in  which 
growth  is  strong  while  inflation  is  positive 
but  subdued.  There  is  scope  for  a  nasty 
surprise  in  2014. 
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2013  in  charts 

A  creeping  ascent 


THE  world  economy  continued  to 
recover  from  the  financial  crisis  in 
2013,  albeit  wanly.  Stockmarkets  around 
the  world  rallied  (chart  1)  and  companies 
are  issuing  what  is  likely  to  be  a  record 
amount  of  debt  (chart  2),  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  rock-bottom  interest  rates.  The 
fear  of  further  debt  crises  in  the  rich 
world  receded  as  growth  picked  up  and 
budget  deficits  declined  (chart  3). 

But  most  developed  economies  re¬ 
main  little  bigger,  if  at  all,  than  they  were 
before  the  crisis  struck;  the  contrast  with 

I  Scarred  but  stirring 


many  developing  countries,  notably 
China,  is  stark  (chart  4).  The  share  of 
working-age  adults  in  employment 
remains  below  its  peak  in  most  of  the 
rich  world  (chart  5).  Banks  face  growing 
penalties  for  misconduct  during  the  crisis 
from  emboldened  regulators  (chart  6). 
They  are  also  hampered  by  more  elab¬ 
orate  regulation  and  stricter  capital  re¬ 
quirements;  in  many  cases,  they  are 
responding  by  curbing  credit  (chart  7). 

Moreover,  even  this  lacklustre  perfor¬ 
mance  is  underpinned  by  central  banks’ 


extremely  loose  monetary  policy.  The 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Bank  of  Japan 
have  continued  to  print  money  on  a  huge 
scale  to  purchase  bonds,  in  the  hope  of 
driving  down  long-term  interest  rates, 
while  keeping  short-term  ones  close  to 
zero  (chart  8).  When  the  Fed  suggested  in 
May  that  it  might  soon  start  scaling  back 
its  asset  purchases,  the  mere  prospect 
caused  a  rout  in  emerging-market  cur¬ 
rencies  (chart  9),  as  investors  withdrew 
their  money  in  search  of  higher  yields  in 
advanced  economies. 
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Meet  Sir  William  Petty,  the  man  who  invented  economics 


WILLIAM  PETTY  was  an  innovation  machine.  He  designed 
an  early  form  of  catamaran,  conceived  of  a  mechanical 
grain  planter,  proposed  attaching  engines  to  boats  and  patented  a 
“double- writing”  instrument  (it  produced  an  extra  copy  of  what¬ 
ever  a  writer  put  down  on  paper).  Petty,  who  died  at  Christmas  in 
1687,  was  also  an  innovator  in  the  world  of  theories.  By  tinkering 
with  data  and  simple  models,  this  little-known  Englishman 
came  up  with  many  of  the  ideas— how  to  measure  gdp,  why  the 
money  supply  and  banks  matter,  how  lasting  unemployment  af¬ 
fects  the  economy-that  form  the  bedrock  of  modern  economics. 

Born  in  1623,  the  young  Petty  showed  an  early  interest  in  clock¬ 
making  and  joinery  but  did  not  enter  either  trade.  His  home¬ 
town,  Romsey,  is  close  to  the  sea  and  he  left  home  on  a  ship,  as  a 
cabin  boy,  aged  14.  That  brought  the  first  of  two  mishaps  that 
changed  the  course  of  his  life.  After  breaking  his  leg  in  a  nautical 
accident  he  was  put  ashore  for  treatment  in  Normandy.  As  the  in¬ 
jury  healed  he  enrolled  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Caen  and  developed 
an  interest  in  anatomy,  which  he  went  on  to  study  in  Amsterdam 
and  Paris.  In  Paris  he  met  and  worked  for  Thomas  Hobbes,  whose 
empiricism  was  a  deep  influence.  Collecting  data  and  making 
real-world  observations  became  central  to  his  work. 

Back  in  England  from  1646,  Petty  continued  his  medical  stud¬ 
ies  at  Oxford,  rising  to  become  professor  of  anatomy  at  Brase- 
nose  College  by  the  time  he  was  27.  Then  came  the  second  up¬ 
heaval.  After  witnessing  a  bungled  hanging  Petty  appeared  to 
bring  the  criminal,  a  woman,  back  to  life.  She  was  pardoned,  his 
reputation  soared  and  he  received  a  lucrative  post,  as  physician 
general,  in  Ireland.  His  travels  explain  why  Petty’s  economics  are 
full  of  international  comparisons:  stagnant  Ireland,  more  prospe¬ 
rous  England  and  its  great  rival  at  the  time,  the  Netherlands. 

Success  in  Ireland  meant  Petty  was  granted  an  estate.  He  puz¬ 
zled  over  how  to  value  it.  He  first  calculated  its  benefits:  if  cattle 
grazing  in  a  field  put  on  a  certain  amount  of  weight  each  year,  the 
market  price  of  the  extra  meat  was  a  logical  measure.  Next  he 
needed  to  work  out  how  many  years’  income  to  tally.  Men  cared 
about  their  children  and  grandchildren,  he  reasoned,  but  con¬ 
cerns  for  the  future  were  finite.  Using  data  on  the  extent  to  which 
generations  overlapped,  Petty  reckoned  21  years  was  right.  He 
hadjumped  from  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  an  embryonic  version 


of  the  “present  value”  calculation  at  the  heart  of  modern  finance. 

Petty’s  landholding  also  provided  the  spur  for  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  invention,  gdp.  England  fought  the  Dutch  three  times  be¬ 
tween  1652  and  1674,  and  landowners  faced  high  taxes.  Petty 
thought  this  unjust  and,  to  explain  why,  he  set  out  the  first  set  of 
national  accounts  for  England  and  Wales.  First,  he  asserted  that 
total  income  must  equal  total  spending.  Since  4-5  pence  a  day  was 
needed  for  food,  housing,  clothing  and  “all  other  necessities”, 
and  the  population  was  6m,  spending  was  £4001  a  year.  Next  he 
tallied  the  income  from  a  long  list  of  assets-land,  houses  in  Lon¬ 
don,  ships-for  a  sum  of  £L5m.  If  £15111  of  the  £4001  in  spending 
was  income  from  assets,  the  remaining  £2501  must  be  wages.  The 
tax  burden,  he  argued,  should  be  shifted  accordingly. 

Other  ideas  were  less  self-serving.  Out  of  concern  that  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  were  holding  back  trade  in  Ireland,  Petty  developed  a 
sophisticated  monetary  theory,  according  to  James  Ullmer  of 
Western  Carolina  University.  He  calculated  the  cash  needed  for 
all  the  transactions  in  Ireland  each  year,  and  how  quickly  it  circu¬ 
lated,  to  derive  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
keep  a  lid  on  interest  rates.  This  “quantity  theory  of  money”  is 
core  to  monetary  economics,  and  Petty’s  version  of  it  came  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  one  published  by  David  Hume  in  1752  that  is  usu¬ 
ally  credited  as  the  first  proper  treatment. 

Petty’s  monetary  theories  prompted  him  to  contest  criticism 
of  England’s  fledgling  banking  system.  Take,  he  argued,  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  an  economy  that  needs  a  money  supply  of  £100,000  but 
has  only  £60,000  in  cash.  It  could  keep  £20,000  as  currency,  with 
£40,000  put  into  banks.  Because  banks  could  lend  the  money 
out,  loans  and  deposits  would  run  close  to  £80,000.  Add  back  the 
coins,  and  you  have  £100,000.  Since  such  “fractional  reserve” 
banking  could  help  multiply  money,  Petty  was  a  supporter: 
banks  could  help  England  compete  with  the  Dutch. 

Pyramid  schemer 

Petty  also  drew  conclusions  from  his  national  accounts,  which 
pointed  to  the  importance  of  income  from  labour.  He  worried 
that  unemployment  would  reduce  men’s  facility  to  work-pre- 
cisely  the  job-market  scarring  or  “hysteresis”  modern  economists 
fret  about.  He  pre-empted  a  rhetorical  proposal  made  centuries 
later  by  John  Maynard  Keynes:  since  pointless  work  was  better 
than  none,  the  unemployed  could  be  paid  to  build  a  pyramid  on 
Salisbury  Plains,  or  transport  Stonehenge  to  London.  Petty’s  real 
point  was  that  deficient  demand  was  a  threat,  and  that  in  times  of 
slump  public  investment  could  help  offset  it. 

Various  hues  of  academic  snobbery  explain  why  Petty  is  little 
known.  That  he  included  data  with  everything  he  wrote  put  him 
at  risk:  later  studies  found  different  results.  In  the  century  after  his 
death  his  data-first  approach  fell  out  of  favour;  it  seemed  purer  to 
construct  theories  first,  then  test  them  against  data.  Worse,  Petty 
did  not  seek  an  all-encompassing  theory  of  the  world;  because 
he  lacked  a  model  that  joined  up  all  markets,  he  was  labelled  an 
“anticipator”,  but  not  a  founder,  of  economics. 

Today  these  complaints  seem  flimsy.  The  economists  toiling 
in  central  banks  have  ditched  their  overarching  models  and  now 
run  lots  of  little  ones.  At  firms  like  Google  and  eBay  data  mining  is 
no  longer  a  sin  but  a  lucrative  skill.  Petty’s  economics  have  tri¬ 
umphed  again.  Like  his  catamaran,  his  motorboat  and  his  proto¬ 
photocopier,  his  economic  ideas  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  ■ 
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THE  BEGINNING 


GOD  CREATED  THE  HEAVEN  AND  THE  EARTH.  ([AND 
THE  EARTH  WAS  WITHOUT  FORM,  AND  VOID;  AND 
DARKNESS  WAS  UPON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP,  &  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  GOD  MOVED  UPON  THE  FACE  OF.THE  WATERS. 


The 


ON  DARK  evenings  in  late  1916,  a  frail  76-year-old  man  could  of¬ 
ten  be  seen  shuffling  furtively  between  The  Dove,  a  pub  in 
west  London,  and  the  green  and  gold  turrets  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge.  Passers-by  paid  no  attention,  for  there  was  nothing  about 
Thomas  Cobden-Sanderson’s  nightly  walks  to  suggest  that  he  was 
undertaking  a  peculiar  and  criminal  act  of  destruction. 

Between  August  1916  and  January  1917  Cobden-Sanderson,  a 
printer  and  bookbinder,  dropped  more  than  a  tonne  of  metal 
printing  type  from  the  west  side  of  the  bridge.  He  made  around 
170  trips  in  all  from  his  bindery  beside  the  pub,  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  always  after  dusk.  At  the  start 
he  hurled  whole  pages  of  type  into  the  river; 
later  he  threw  it  like  bird  seed  from  his  pock¬ 
ets.  Then  he  found  a  small  wooden  box  with  a 
sliding  lid,  for  which  he  made  a  handle  out  of 
tape— perfect  for  sprinkling  the  pieces  into  the 
water,  and  not  too  suspicious  to  bystanders. 

Those  tiny  metal  slugs  belonged  to  a  font 
of  type  used  exclusively  by  the  Doves  Press,  a 
printer  of  fine  books  that  Cobden-Sanderson 
had  co-founded  16  years  earlier.  The  type  was 
not  his  to  destroy,  so  he  concealed  his  trips 
from  his  friends  and  family  and  dropped  his 
packages  only  when  passing  traffic  would 
drown  out  the  splash.  There  were  slip-ups,  all 
the  same.  One  evening  he  nearly  struck  a 
boatman,  whose  vessel  shot  out  unexpected¬ 
ly  from  under  the  bridge.  Another  night  he 
threw  two  cases  of  type  short  of  the  water. 

They  landed  on  the  pier  below,  out  of  reach  but  in  plain  sight. 
After  sleepless  nights  he  determined  to  retrieve  them  by  boat,  but 
they  eventually  washed  away.  After  that  he  was  more  careful. 

In  part  it  was  personal  animosity  that  inspired  this  unusual 
crime.  Cobden-Sanderson  wanted  to  keep  the  type  from  Emery 
Walker,  his  former  friend  and  business  partner,  with  whom  he 
was  feuding.  In  part  it  was  passion  for  his  craft.  It  pained  him  to 
imagine  the  type  one  day  used  in  books  other  than  those  he  had 
so  carefully  printed  and  imbued  with  near-religious  significance. 
But  it  was  also  a  loathing  of  the  technological  change  that  had 
transformed  the  world  during  his  lifetime.  He  abhorred  mechani¬ 
cal  industry,  and  only  by  consigning  the  type  to  the  Thames,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  could  he  guarantee  it  would  never  be  used  in  “a 
press  pulled  otherwise  than  by  the  hand  and  arm  of  man”. 


fight 
over  the 
Doves 


A  legendary  typeface 
gets  a  second  life 


Hung  out  to  dry 

A  hundred  years  later  and  a  few  miles  across  the  city,  lines  of 
Doves  type  flash  onto  the  touchscreen  of  an  iPhone.  Robert  Green 
scrolls  through  the  text  with  his  finger.  “It’s  eccentric,”  he  says. 
“The  more  you  look  at  it  the  stranger  you  realise  it  is.”  Mr  Green 
has  stared  at  it  longer  than  most.  For  three  years  he  has  been  craft¬ 
ing  a  digital  reproduction  of  the  famous  face-the  first  fully  us¬ 
able  Doves  font  since  the  original  metal  pieces  were  swallowed 
by  the  Thames.  In  search  of  perfect  curves  and  precise  ser¬ 


ifs,  he  reckons  he  has  redrawn  it  at  least  120  times.  “I’m  not  really 
sure  why  I  started.  In  the  end  it  took  over  my  life.” 

Intrepid  fans  have  occasionally  tried  to  recover  pieces  of  the 
type  from  the  river,  but  no  one  has  ever  found  any,  so  Mr  Green 
had  to  beg  and  borrow  Doves  books  as  a  reference.  That  sounds 
simple-yet  the  uneven  printing  that  letterpress-lovers  cherish 
made  tracing  the  type  impossible.  Once  ink  hits  paper,  no  single 
letter  is  reproduced  identically.  Guessing  the  shape  of  the  metal 
that  made  the  marks  takes  time  and  patience.  Guess  wrong,  and 
the  error  is  imperceptible  at  first;  but  lined  up  in  text  the  letter 
looks  awkward,  the  typeface  distracting. 

That  painstaking  process  is  similar  to  the 
technique  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Walker 
used  to  create  the  Doves  type,  itself  a  confec¬ 
tion  of  two  earlier  designs.  Doves  owes  most 
to  the  type  of  Nicholas  Jenson,  a  Venetian 
printer  from  the  15th  century  whose  clear  and 
elegant  texts  shunned  the  gothic  blackletter 
favoured  by  print’s  early  pioneers.  A  few  let¬ 
ters  were  added,  and  others  redrawn.  The  ar¬ 
row-straight  descender  of  its  lower  case  *y’  di¬ 
vides  critics;  purists  lament  the  thick  crossbar 
of  the  upper  case  ‘h’.  Most  people  neither  no¬ 
tice  nor  care.  “No  more  graceful  Roman  letter 
has  ever  been  cut  and  cast,”  opined  A.W.  Pol¬ 
lard,  a  contemporary  critic,  in  the  Times.  Si¬ 
mon  Garfield,  a  modern  writer,  celebrates  its 
rickety  form,  which  looks  “as  if  someone  had 
broken  into  the  press  after  hours  and  banged 
into  the  compositor’s  plates.” 

Mr  Green  has  added  to  the  original  type.  It  had  only  100-or-so 
characters;  his  digital  revival  boasts  350.  That  includes  foreign 
oddities  such  as  the  Icelandic  thorn  and  German  esset,  and  mod¬ 
ern  essentials  such  as  the  euro  sign  and  @  symbol.  Whereas 
Doves  existed  in  only  one  size,  near  to  what  is  now  called  16  point, 
its  digital  descendant  scales  as  required.  Is  the  type’s  former  own¬ 
er  now  turning  in  his  grave?  “I  think  he’d  admire  my  tenacity,”  sug¬ 
gests  Mr  Green,  hopefully.  “Just  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  haunt  me.” 

Cobden-Sanderson  was  59  and  Walker  48  when  the  pair  began 
their  partnership  in  1900.  Their  story  is  told  vividly  in  Marianne 
Tidcombe’s  book,  “The  Doves  Press”.  Cobden-Sanderson  had  giv¬ 
en  up  law  in  his  40s  to  open  his  bindery.  Walker  owned  a  photo¬ 
engraving  business  directly  opposite,  across  a  narrow  ginnel. 
Walker’s  business  was  large  and  expanding;  Cobden-Sanderson’s 
partly  funded  by  his  wife,  Anne.  The  couple  were  well  connected. 
She  was  an  outspoken  suffragette  and  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Cobden,  a  liberal  reformer  who  had  helped  launch  The  Economist. 

In  1908  Cobden-Sanderson  attended  the  wedding  of  Winston 
Churchill,  as  a  guest  of  the  bride. 

Both  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Walker  were  part  of  the  group  of 
artists  and  craftsmen  that  gathered  around  William  Morris,  a  de¬ 
signer  whose  London  residence  stood  near  their  workshops.  In 
1887  it  was  Cobden-Sanderson  who  suggested  a  new  committee  M 
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>  be  named  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  and  in  so  doing 
christened  the  movement.  The  following  year  a  lecture  on  fine 
printing  by  Walker-attended  by  Oscar  Wilde-inspired  Morris  to 
found  the  Kelmscott  Press.  It  aimed  to  produce  illustrated  books  as 
ornate  as  those  sold  by  the  pioneers  of  print,  and  began  a  fashion 
for  private  presses  lasting  throughout  the  20th  century. 

Walker  s  contacts  and  knowledge  of  printing  were  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  Kelmscott’s  success.  When  Morris  died  in  1896,  Cobden- 
Sanderson  (pictured,  on  the  right)  suggested  Walker  and  he 
should  set  up  a  press  of  their  own.  Walker  agreed.  Anne  Cobden- 
Sanderson  would  provide  the  capital  (£1,600)  and  cover  any 
josses.  Cobden-Sanderson  would  draw  a  small  wage,  but  the  two 
men  would  share  equally  in  the  profits.  Should  the  partnership 
dissolve,  Walker  could  take  away  a  fount  of  the  type  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  design,  for  his  own  use. 

By  the  end  of  1902  the  Doves  Press  had  seven  employees.  The 
partners  lived  on  the  same  riverside  terrace,  a  brief  stroll  from 
'heir  workplaces,  and  holidayed  in  adjoining  country  cottages. 
‘There  was  a  real  atmosphere  of  exaltation,”  recalled  John  Mason, 
a  typesetter,  “as  though  we  were  concerned  with  some  high  ser¬ 
vice  to  something  outside  and  about  us,  and 
we  were  truly  working  for  the  work’s  sake.” 

Books  from  Morris’s  Kelmscott  Press  were 
heavily  illustrated,  densely  printed,  proudly 
medieval.  Those  from  the  Doves  Press  are 
plain,  simple,  modern-decorated  only  by 
coloured  initials  drawn  by  Edward  Johnston 
(who  designed  a  typeface  for  London  Under¬ 
ground  which  it  still  uses).  “Paradise  Lost”,  is¬ 
sued  in  1902,  made  the  firm’s  reputation.  Yet 
the  five-volume  “English  Bible”,  which  bus¬ 
ied  the  press  from  1902  to  1905,  is  its  master¬ 
piece.  The  opening  of  Genesis  (pictured,  pre¬ 
vious  page)  now  ranks  among  the  most 
famous  pages  in  printing.  All  500  copies  were 
sold  to  subscribers  well  before  they  were  fin¬ 
ished,  and  earned  the  firm’s  founders  a  £500 
profit.  These  days  a  Doves  Bible  can  fetch 
more  than  $30,000. 

Despite  this  success,  the  partners  fell  out. 

The  press  was  only  one  of  Walker’s  many  in¬ 
terests.  Kept  occupied  by  his  own  business 
and  a  full  diary  of  committee  work,  he  made 
only  brief  appearances  to  check  on  the  press. 

Cobden-Sanderson  raged  that  he  was  left 
alone  to  supervise  the  work.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  obsessive,  perfectionist  book¬ 
binder  would  have  welcomed  Walker’s  active  involvement 
When  Walker  did  offer  opinions,  Cobden-Sanderson  railed 
against  his  taste.  After  his  death  a  former  apprentice  wrote  that  his 
egotism  was  “almost  pathological”,  and  that  “he  lacked  the  power 
of  co-operation  almost  entirely”. 

In  1906  Cobden-Sanderson  asked  to  sever  their  arrangement. 
Because  he  hoped  to  continue  the  press  alone,  he  offered  Walker  a 
cash  payment  in  lieu  of  the  type.  Walker  refused,  beginning  a  long 
dispute  that  saw  Cobden-Sanderson  ban  him  from  entering  the 
press.  “Nothing  on  earth  will  now  induce  me  to  part  with  the 
type,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  “1  am  what,  he  does  not  appear  to  real¬ 
ise,  a  Visionary  and  a  Fanatic,  and  against  a  Visionary  and  a  Fanat¬ 
ic  he  will  beat  himself  in  vain,”  Sydney  Cockerell,  a  friend  and  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  in  Cambridge,  suggested  a 
compromise.  Cobden-Sanderson  would  continue  the  press,  re¬ 
taining  sole  use  of  the  type  until  his  death,  when  it  would  pass  to 
Walker.  Both  men  accepted  the  solution,  and  in  July  1909  their 
partnership  came  to  an  end. 

Yet  Cobden-Sanderson  was  already  plotting  to  break  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Unknown  to  Walker,  at  the  height  of  their  dispute  he  had 
asked  the  Scottish  foundry  that  guarded  their  font  to  send  him  all 


the  remaining  pieces  of  Doves  type,  as  well  as  the  punches  and 
matrices  that  would  be  needed  to  cast  more.  For  several  years  it  sat 
in  his  bindery,  while  he  pondered  whether  or  not  to  go  through 
with  his  plan.  Forced  to  cut  expenses  in  order  to  keep  the  Doves 
Press  alive,  he  moved  in  with  it,  setting  up  a  lonely  bedroom  in  the 
bindery  attic  (his  wife  went  to  live  with  her  sister).  Erratic  diary 
entries  suggest  a  return  of  the  depressions  that  had  haunted  his 
youth.  In  1913  he  jettisoned  the  matrices  from  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  rendering  new  type  impossible.  When  he  eventually  re¬ 
tired  three  years  later,  the  rest  of  the  font  went  too. 

Digital  craftsmen 

Cobden-Sanderson  might  well  be  angry  that  his  act  of  criminal 
destruction  has  been  reversed  by  the  technological  progress  he 
abhorred.  Yet  there  are  aspects  of  today’s  typographic  industries 
that  would  please  the  old  bookbinder.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  lumi¬ 
naries  dreamed  of  a  social  revolution  that  would  rejuvenate  cot¬ 
tage  industries;  thanks  to  digital  technology,  that  is  now  happen¬ 
ing.  The  type  business  is  splintering  into  many  thousands  of  tiny 
studios.  Cheap  software  is  encouraging  designers  of  all  stripes  to 
try  their  hands  at  typography.  Connoisseurs 
in  the  1970s  thought  there  were  about  7,000 
usable  typefaces;  some  peg  today’s  tally  at 
nearer  200,000.  John  Collins  of  MyFonts,  an 
online  retailer,  says  bestsellers  on  his  site  reap 
around  $20,000  per  month,  enough  to  tempt 
talented  novices  to  quit  their  day  jobs. 

Cobden-Sanderson  might  also  approve  of 
growing  public  awareness  of  typographic  de¬ 
sign.  Word  processors  have  made  heroes  and 
villains  of  a  few  famous  types,  and  spurred 
people  to  search  for  rare  ones  to  jazz  up  post¬ 
ers  and  wedding  invitations  (which,  though 
hardly  the  great  works  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  are  the  most  likely  market  for  the  new 
Doves  type,  on  sale  for  £40).  Brand-conscious 
firms  increasingly  commission  their  own 
fonts.  Articles  in  The  Economist  aie  set  in  Eco¬ 
type,  an  exclusive  typeface;  the  governments 
of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Britain 
have  recently  designed  their  own. 

Cobden-Sanderson  had  told  no  one  of  his 
intention  to  dispose  of  the  type,  for  fear  his 
plans  might  be  thwarted,  but  once  he  had 
done  the  deed  he  wanted  the  world  to  know. 
In  1917  he  wrote  to  subscribers  to  announce 
that  the  Doves  Press  would  close.  Accompa¬ 
nying  this  final  catalogue  was  an  enigmatic  coda,  revealing  that 
the  type  had  been  “bequeathed”  to  the  Thames.  The  Times  soon 
published  a  glittering  review  of  the  press’s  work,  regretting  only 
that  its  books  were  “almost  too  immaculately  perfect”.  But  the 
newspaper  also  became  the  platform  for  a  flurry  of  angry  letters— 
not  least  from  Walker’s  solicitors,  alerting  the  wider  public  to  the 
dispute.  Cockerell,  who  had  forged  the  agreement  Cobden-Sand¬ 
erson  so  singie-mindedly  ignored,  wrote  to  him  in  dismay:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  come  to  see  that  your  sacrifice  to  the  River 
Thames  was  neither  a  worthy  nor  an  honourable  one.” 

Cobden-Sanderson  died,  unrepentant  ini922.  Walker  sued  his 
widow  both  for  the  cost  of  producing  the  type  (£500)  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  money  it  might  still  have  earned.  He  argued  that  the 
type’s  beauty  had  helped  make  the  press’s  books  successful;  she 
countered  that  the  books  had  granted  fame  to  the  type.  No  judge 
ever  ruled  on  that  conundrum,  for  the  case  was  settled  out  of 
court  Anne  probably  paid  about  £700  for  her  husband’s  iniquity, 
more  than  half  her  initial  investment  in  the  press.  She  died  shortly 
afterwards,  in  1926,  and  her  ashes  were  placed  alongside  his  in  a 
wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  bindery  garden,  which  backs  onto  the 
Thames.  Floods  have  since  washed  both  of  them  away.  ■ 


Walker  and  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  friends,  business 
partners  and  bitter  enemies 
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Private  spaceflight 

Cluster  analysis 


MOJAVE 

The  entrepreneurs  of  new  technologies  like  to  flock  together.  Those  behind  “New 
Space”  are  no  different.  And  the  place  they  are  clustering  is  the  middle  of  a  desert 


IT  BEGAN  with  a  boom.  In  1947  Chuck 
Yeager,  a  pilot  in  the  newly  formed  Un¬ 
ited  States  Air  Force,  became  the  first  man 
to  break  the  sound  barrier  and  thus  create 
a  sonic  one.  He  flew  from  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  the  Mojave  Desert,  America’s 
main  centre  for  experimental  military 
flights.  This  base  was  out  of  the  way  of  pry¬ 
ing  eyes  and  surrounded  by  landscape  into 
which  a  crash  (and  there  were  many) 
would  not  inconvenience  anyone  except 
the  pilot,  if  he  failed  to  eject.  And  its  very 
isolation  promoted  an  intensity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  perfect. 

Others  now  hope  to  use  that  perfection 
to  create  a  different  sort  of  boom-a  com¬ 
mercial  one.  For  the  Mojave  Desert  seems 
to  be  emerging,  in  the  unplanned  way  that 
these  things  will,  as  the  site  of  a  cluster  of 
Colonel  Yeager’s  spiritual  descendants. 
These  individuals,  the  entrepreneurs  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  New  Space 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  old,  hidebound, 
government-led  way  of  doing  things),  are  a 
curious  crossbreed  of  starry-eyed  dreamer 
and  hard-nosed  businessman,  often  in  the 
same  individual.  Their  collective  goal  is  to 
find  novel  ways  of  getting  into  the  cosmic 
void,  and  then  profit  from  them. 

Their  centre  of  activity  is  not  actually 
Edwards.  That  is  still  an  air-force  base,  and 
thus  off  limits  to  them.  Instead  they  have 
gathered  30km  (20  miles)  north-west,  in 
the  town  of  Mojave  itself,  around  the  civil¬ 
ian  airfield,  now  dubbed  the  Mojave  Air 
and  Space  Port  (see  picture  above). 


At  the  moment,  17  rocket  and  space-re¬ 
lated  companies  operate  in  the  Air  and 
Space  Port,  though  not  all  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  there.  Some  are  the  aerospace 
equivalents  of  the  garage  start-ups  that 
brought  Silicon  Valley  to  life-but  with  a 
considerably  higher  chance  of  interesting 
explosions.  Others  are  well-capitalised, 
and  have  been  in  business  for  a  while. 
Most  hope  to  make  their  money,  at  least  at 
first,  from  launching  satellites.  Two, 
though,  plan  to  enter  the  glamorous  trade 
of  taking  tourists  into  the  void. 

The  knight’s  tour 

The  more  advanced  of  these  two  is  Scaled 
Composites,  which  was  founded  in  1982, 
by  Burt  Rutan,  an  aerospace  engineer,  and 
bought  in  2007  by  Northrop  Grumman. 
Scaled  Composites  has  designed  and  built 
Spaceship  Two,  a  rocket-plane  intended  to 
carry  paying  passengers  to  the  giddy 
heights  of  100km  above  Earth  (an  altitude 
officially  defined  as  being  the  inner  edge  of 
outer  space)  using  what  is  known  as  a  hy¬ 
brid  rocket  engine. 

Existing  rockets  are  either  solid-fuelled, 
with  propellant  and  oxidant  mixed  togeth¬ 
er  as  a  block,  or  liquid-fuelled,  with  propel¬ 
lant  and  oxidant  stored  separately  and 
then  mixed  in  the  engine’s  combustion 
chamber.  Solid-fuelled  rockets  are  easy  to 
handle  on  the  ground,  but  hard  to  control 
in  flight  because,  once  ignited,  their  fuel 
burns  until  it  is  exhausted.  Liquid-fuelled 
rockets  are  the  other  way  round,  and  also 
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tend  to  be  more  powerful.  SpaceShipTwo’s 
hybrid  tries  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  with  a  solid  propellant  and  a  liq¬ 
uid  oxidant.  Its  power  can  thus  be  regulat¬ 
ed  by  altering  the  oxidant’s  flow. 

SpaceShipTwo  is  an  air-launched  craft. 

It  is  lifted  to  an  altitude  of  15km  by  a  special 
twin-hulled  aeroplane,  with  a  wingspan 
of  43  metres  (141  feet),  called  White  Knight 
Two  (also  built  by  Scaled  Composites),  and 
then  released  to  fend  for  itself.  Only  after 
that  is  its  rocket  ignited  for  the  journey  to 
space.  Two  powered  test  flights  and  nu¬ 
merous  unpowered  glides  suggest  this 
idea  works.  Virgin  Galactic-a  British  firm 
founded  by  Sir  Richard  Branson,  a  serial 
entrepreneur-which  paid,  through  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  the  Spaceship  Company,  for  Scaled 
Composites  to  develop  the  craft,  plans  to 
start  flights  next  year  for  those  with  the 
necessary  $250,000  to  buy  a  seat. 

Scaled  Composites’  (and  Virgin’s)  main 
local  rival  in  the  suborbital  tourist  market 
is  xcor,  run  by  Jeff  Greason,  an  engineer 
who  helped  develop  the  Pentium  micro¬ 
processor  for  Intel.  Mr  Greason’s  proposed 
vehicle,  Lynx,  has  yet  to  fly-though  he 
plans  to  correct  that  omission  in  2014.  It, 
too,  is  a  rocket-plane.  But  it  is  a  liquid-fu¬ 
elled  machine  designed  to  take  off  from  a 
runway  under  its  own  power. 

SpaceShipTwo  and  Lynx  are,  however, 
toys  compared  with  what  is  proposed  by 
Stratolaunch  Systems.  This  company,  Mr 
Rutan’s  current  project  (in  which  he  is  col¬ 
laborating  with  Paul  Allen,  a  co-founder  of 
Microsoft),  proposes  to  take  the  air- 
launched-rocket  principle  and  push  it  to 
the  limit.  Mr  Rutan  and  Mr  Allen  are  acting 
as  impresarios  for  a  show  that  includes 
Scaled  Composites  and  another  well-es¬ 
tablished  firm,  Orbital  Sciences.  Orbital  al¬ 
ready  makes  an  air-launched  rocket,  Pega¬ 
sus,  which  is  used  to  put  satellites  into 
orbit,  and  the  firm  also  has  a  contract  to  re¬ 
supply  the  International  Space  Station.  ►► 
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►  Scaled  Composites’  contribution  will 
be  a  giant  version  of  White  Knight,  called 
Roc.  This  will  have  a  wingspan  of  117  me¬ 
tres,  making  it,  by  that  measure,  the  largest 
aeroplane  that  has  ever  flown.  Strato- 
launch  has  therefore  built  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  aircraft  hangers  in  the  world  at  Moja¬ 
ve,  to  accommodate  it. 

The  battle  between  rocket-planes,  such 
as  SpaceShipTwo  and  Lynx,  and  the  more 
familiar  type  of  space  rocket,  an  upright 
cylinder  with  a  cone  at  the  top  and  engines 
at  the  bottom,  goes  right  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  serious  rocketry.  Colonel  Yeager 
broke  the  sound  barrier  in  a  rocket-plane, 
the  Bell  x-i,  but  it  was  the  successors  to  the 
V2,  the  first  long-range  military  rocket,  de¬ 
signed  by  Wernher  von  Braun,  which  actu¬ 
ally  put  satellites  and  astronauts  into  or¬ 
bit— and  modern  versions  of  these,  too,  are 
under  development  at  Mojave. 

Masten  Space  Systems,  the  creation  of 
David  Masten,  an  engineer  with  expertise 
in  project  management,  wants  to  give  the 
traditional  upright  rocket  design  one  of  the 
great  advantages  that  rocket-planes  have 
over  it:  controlled  landing.  This  would 
mean  that  hardware  now  lost  during 
launch  (the  rockets  used  to  put  satellites 
into  orbit  usually  end  up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea)  could  be  flown  over  and  over 
again.  Using  a  series  of  experimental  vehi¬ 
cles  called  Xombie,  Xoie,  Xaero  and  Xeus, 
Mr  Masten  has  been  experimenting  with 
liquid-fuelled  rockets  that  can  both  lift  off 
normally  and  land  under  their  own  power 
in  the  way  that  the  Apollo  project’s  lunar 
modules  did. 

Other  companies  are  also  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  von  Braun  configuration.  Firestar 
Technologies,  run  by  Greg  Mungas,  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  liquid  fuel  that  consists  of  pre¬ 
mixed  propellant  and  oxidiser.  This  re¬ 
quires  only  one  tank,  and  no  complicated 
mixing  mechanism  in  the  motor,  which 
simplifies  the  engineering.  Meanwhile, 
Interorbital  Systems,  led  by  Roderick  and 
Randa  Milliron,  is  attempting  to  modular¬ 
ise  things,  by  designing  small,  cheap  rock¬ 
ets  that  can  be  strapped  together  in  bun¬ 
dles,  using  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  lift 
a  given  payload  into  orbit. 

Mojave,  then,  looks  like  a  proper  tech¬ 
nology  cluster,  with  firms  both  competing 
and  collaborating,  and  a  mixture  of  large 
and  small  companies.  Much  of  the  money 
still  comes  from  rich  individuals,  such  as 
Mr  Allen,  who  would  probably  not  mind 
being  described  as  “space  cadets”.  But  a 
combination  of  high-end  tourism  and  the 
market  for  commercial  satellite  launches 
(worth  about  $3  billion  a  year)  means  that 
if  they  can  get  the  technology  right,  some, 
at  least,  of  these  firms  should  soon  become 
real  businesses,  with  proper  revenue 
streams  and  maybe  even  profits.  To  do  so, 
however,  they  will  have  to  deal  with  com¬ 
petition  from  elsewhere,  for  two  of  the  big¬ 
gest  and  richest  space  cadets  are  eschew¬ 


ing  the  Californian  desert. 

One  of  them  is  Jeff  Bezos,  Amazon’s 
founder.  His  space  firm  is  called  Blue  Ori¬ 
gin,  and  its  launch  facilities  are  in  Texas. 
Like  Mr  Masten,  but  with  a  lot  more  money 
behind  him,  Mr  Bezos  is  working  on  a  rock¬ 
et  that  can  both  take  off  and  land  under  its 
own  power.  He  calls  it  New  Shepard,  after 
Alan  Shepard,  America’s  first  astronaut. 

The  Falcon’s  prey 

The  other  man  outside  Mojave’s  orbit  is 
Elon  Musk,  one  of  the  entrepreneurs  be¬ 
hind  PayPal.  Mr  Musk’s  firm,  SpaceX,  is 
based  in  Hawthorne,  a  suburb  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  currently  launches  from  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base,  in  California,  and 
Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station,  just 
south  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Centre, 
nasa’s  launch  facility  in  Florida,  but  both 
he  and  Mr  Bezos  have  had  their  eyes  on 
pad  39A  at  Kennedy,  from  which  Space 
Shuttles  were  once  dispatched.  And  on  De¬ 
cember  13th  nasa  picked  SpaceX. 


The  expansion  of  humanity 


THE  “Out  of  Africa”  model  of  human¬ 
ity’s  spread  is  now  about  as  well  estab¬ 
lished  as  anything  can  be  which  attempt  to 
describe  what  happened  60,000  years 
ago.  Human  beings,  it  posits,  evolved  on 
that  continent  some  200,000  years  in  the 
past  and  then,  millennia  later,  a  band  of  in¬ 
trepid  migrants  crossed  the  straits  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb  into  what  is  now  Yemen  to  colo¬ 
nise  the  rest  of  the  planet. 

This  does  not,  though,  explain  how  Af¬ 
rica  itself  was  colonised-in  particular, 
how  people  crossed  from  the  sub-Saharan 
part  of  the  continent,  where  the  evidence 


Mr  Musk’s  route  into  space  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  a  traditional-looking  liquid-fuelled 
rocket  called  Falcon  (though  he,  too,  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  rocket,  called  Grass¬ 
hopper,  that  takes  off  and  lands  under 
power).  And  he  already  is  properly  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Craft  launched  by  Falcons  have  re¬ 
supplied  the  International  Space  Station 
and  Falcons  have  also  put  two  communi¬ 
cations  satellites  into  orbit  in  2013. 

Mr  Musk  plans  to  send  people  into  or¬ 
bit,  too-perhaps  as  early  as  2015.  And  he 
aspires  to  send  them  farther  than  that,  for 
his  sights  are  set  ultimately  on  Mars. 

Whether  there  is  money  to  be  made  on 
Mars  is  not  clear.  A  round-trip  would  take 
years,  so  only  the  most  dedicated  tourist 
would  be  interested.  And  whatever  miner¬ 
als  might  be  on  the  surface,  mining  them 
and  returning  them  to  Earth  would  be  for¬ 
midably  expensive.  Mr  Musk  himself  has 
said  he  aspires  to  die  there,  though  “not  on 
impact”.  A  retirement  home  for  billion¬ 
aires,  perhaps?  ■ 


suggests  Homo  sapiens  originated,  to  its 
northern  fringes.  That  happened  much 
earlier,  around  125,000  years  ago. 

The  suspicion  is  that  they  followed  riv¬ 
ers  thought  to  have  traversed  the  Sahara  at 
that  time,  known  as  the  Eemian  intergla¬ 
cial.  Then,  as  now,  the  ice  caps  which  have 
dominated  Earth’s  climate  for  the  past 
2.6m  years  had  temporarily  shrunk. 

In  the  Eemian,  the  West  African  mon¬ 
soon  reached  up  to  1,000km  (600  miles) 
farther  north  than  it  does  now.  It  could 
have  fed  north-flowing  rivers  through  the 
desert-and  that,  Jorge  Ramirez,  of  Hull 
University,  in  Britain,  told  the  American 
Geophysical  Union’s  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earlier  this  month,  is  what  the  com¬ 
puter  models  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
devised  suggest  happened. 

The  westernmost  of  the  fossil  channels 
of  those  streams  is  called  the  Irharhar.  It 
runs  from  the  Ahaggar  mountains  in 
southern  Algeria  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas 
mountains.  The  river  probably  ran  and 
dried  up  several  times  as  the  glaciers 
ebbed  and  flowed,  but  it  is  uncertain  when 
this  happened. 

Dr  Ramirez’s  models  suggest  the  mon¬ 
soon  would  indeed  have  reached  north  of 
the  Ahaggar  massif  in  the  Eemian,  filling 
the  Irharhar,  and  also  two  other  channels, 
the  Sahabi  and  the  Kufrah,  more  than 
1,000km  east,  that  rise  in  the  Tibesti  moun-  ►► 


A  river  ran  through  it 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Green  corridors  once  crossed  the  Sahara,  allowing  mankind  to  do  so,  too 
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►  tains.  They  also  indicate  that,  though  the  Ir- 
harhar  was  ephemeral  even  when  it 
flowed-dry  for  nine  months  because  of 
the  seasonality  of  the  monsoon-the  cli¬ 
mate  at  its  northern  end  was  humid  all 
year  round,  providing  travellers  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  destination.  By  contrast,  even 
though  the  easterly  rivers  flowed  perma¬ 
nently,  the  climate  of  the  area  they  led  to 
was  dry  and  uninviting.  That  would  not  be 
a  problem  for  farmers,  who  could  use  the 
water  for  irrigation.  But  agriculture  was 
over  100,000  years  in  the  future.  For  peo¬ 
ple  who  depended  on  hunting  and  gather¬ 
ing,  though,  a  wide  area  of  verdant,  rain- 
fed  habitat  would  have  been  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  a  continuously  flowing  river. 

That  accords  with  archaeological  evi¬ 
dence  of  human  occupation  in  the  region. 
Signs  of  such  occupation  are  much  more 
abundant  where  the  Irharhar  flowed  than 
they  are  farther  east-a  fact  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  unexplained.  ■ 


Palaeontology 

A  bone  to  pick 


An  enthusiastic  amateur  suggests  work 
on  how  dinosaurs  grew  is  wrong 

HOW  fast  dinosaurs  grew  up  may  not 
sound  a  subject  that  matters  much  to 
the  modern  world.  But  perhaps  it  does,  for 
it  may  illuminate  a  wider  problem:  sloppi¬ 
ness  in  scientific  procedures.  As  he  reports 
in  PLOS  ONE  this  week,  when  Nathan 
Myhrvold,  an  amateur  palaeontologist,  at¬ 
tempted  to  replicate  the  findings  of  several 
papers  on  dinosaur  growth,  he  was  some¬ 
times  unable  to  do  so. 

Dr  Myhrvold  is  no  ordinary  amateur. 
He  helped  found  Intellectual  Ventures,  a 
firm  that  buys  and  licenses  patents.  It  has 
generated  controversy  over  the  years  from 
critics  who  suggest  it  is  guilty  of  “trolling” 
(that  is,  being  more  interested  in  extracting 
payments  from  people  who  may  have  in¬ 
fringed  the  patents  it  holds  than  in  employ¬ 
ing  those  patents  to  develop  useful  pro¬ 
ducts);  the  firm  denies  the  charge.  Before 
that  he  was  chief  technology  officer  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  and  was  such  an  enthusiast  for  in¬ 
formation  technology  that  he  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  two  versions  of 
Charles  Babbage’s  difference  engine,  a  me¬ 
chanical  computer  designed  in  the  1820s, 
but  never  actually  built.  One  was  for  him 
and  one  for  the  Science  Museum  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  he  has  always  been  a  dinosaur  en¬ 
thusiast.  And  he  is  also  a  mathematician. 

When  dinosaurs  grew,  their  bones  put 
on  a  new  layer  each  year,  rather  as  a  tree 
trunk  grows  rings.  With  the  right  maths 
and  enough  bones,  that  knowledge  can  be 


used  to  model  dinosaurs’  growth  from  egg 
to  adult.  In  some  cases,  these  models  sug¬ 
gest,  they  grew  at  astonishing  speed.  One 
of  the  most  famous,  Tyrannosaurus  rex,  is 
reckoned  to  have  increased  in  size  by  more 
than  700kg  a  year  as  it  reached  adulthood. 

That  sounds  fantastic,  and  Dr  Myhr¬ 
vold  wondered  if  it  might  be.  So  he  looked 
at  this  and  some  other  studies  of  dinosaur 
growth,  and  tried  to  do  the  sums  again. 

In  total,  he  examined  12  papers.  In  four 
cases  the  original  data  had  been  lost.  In 
three,  the  statistics  were  correct.  Three  had 
what  were,  in  his  opinion,  serious  errors 
that  invalidated  the  principal  conclusions 
made  about  the  growth  of  seven  of  the  11 
dinosaur  species  those  papers  looked  at. 
(He  found,  for  example,  that  Tyrannosau¬ 
rus’s  peak  growth  rate  had  been  overstated 
by  a  factor  of  two.)  And  two  papers  were 
reviews  that  used  data  from  these  three, 
and  were  thus  also  in  error. 

Many  of  his  observations  seemed,  to 
him,  particularly  odd  in  light  of  the  graphs 
in  the  original  papers,  so  he  looked  at 
these,  too.  When  he  did  so  he  discovered 
that  some  of  the  graphs’  points  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  data  their  captions  referred 
to.  In  one  case,  involving  a  genus  called 
Massospondylus  (ancestral  members  of 
the  group  that  includes  animals  like  Diplo- 
docus ),  he  found  that  only  four  of  nine 
points  on  the  graph  came  from  data  cited 
in  the  paper. 

Gregory  Erickson  of  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  lead  author  of  the  three  papers 
whose  conclusions  Dr  Myhrvold  ques¬ 
tioned,  said: 

We  understand  that  Myhrvold  has  ques¬ 
tioned  our  methodology.  In  all  instances  our 
methods  and  results  were  subject  to  profes¬ 
sional  peer  review,  and  our  findings  have 
been  supported  time  and  time  again  by  oth¬ 


ers.  Myhrvold’s  current  reinterpretation  of 
our  data,  although  reaching  moderately  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusions  on  a  species  by  species 
basis,  strongly  supports  the  cardinal  conclu¬ 
sions  that  we  reached  regarding  how  dino¬ 
saurs  grew. 

John  Hutchinson,  a  palaeontologist  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  in  London,  who 
works  on  Tyrannosaurus  growth  and  was 
co-author  of  one  of  the  review  papers,  ac¬ 
cepts  Dr  Myhrvold’s  statistical  criticisms, 
but  also  suggests  the  substance  of  the  pa¬ 
pers’  conclusions  stands: 

The  numbers  were  off,  sometimes  by  a  lot, 
but  fortunately  our  basic  idea  that  dinosaurs 
grew  quickly  is  not  being  overturned.  That 
would  have  been  a  disaster  since  it  is  so  well 
accepted. 

One  lesson  of  the  story  is  that  peer  re- 
view-which  is  intended  to  stop  mistakes 
being  published-does  not  always  do  its 
job  properly.  If  erroneous  conclusions  slip 
through  such  review  in  the  field  of  dino¬ 
saur  growth,  the  wider  consequences  are 
limited.  There  are  other  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence,  though,  where  the  ramifications 
could  be  serious. 

A  more  positive  lesson  is  that  the  sys¬ 
tem,  in  the  shape  of  subsequent  analyses 
like  Dr  Myhrvold’s,  can  correct  itself.  And 
such  subsequent  analysis  can  be  construc¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  critical. 

One  thing,  for  example,  that  Dr  Myhr¬ 
vold  claims  to  have  spotted,  and  which 
previous  researchers  had  missed,  is  that 
specimens  allocated  to  a  species  called 
Allosaurus  fragilis  grew  at  two  different 
rates.  The  difference  (a  ratio  of  about  8a) 
seems  too  extreme  to  have  been  caused  by 
sexual  dimorphism.  Instead,  he  suspects, 
the  bones  conceal  a  second,  unnamed  spe¬ 
cies.  Allosaurus  myhrvoldicis  anyone?  ■ 


How  fast  did  it  really  grow? 
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THE  REAL  OZYMANDIAS 


King  of  Kings 


The  enthusiasms,  rivalries,  fads 
and  fashions  that  lie  behind 
Shelley's  best-known  poem 


JUST  after  Christmas  in  1817  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  then  25,  sat 
down  to  write  a  poem.  This  was  not,  of  course,  unusual.  He  had 
spent  most  of  the  year  doing  the  same,  often  floating  round  in  a 
small  skiff  on  the  Thames  or  perched  in  Bisham  wood,  near  Mar¬ 
low,  to  bring  to  birth  his  enormous  mythical-French-revolution 
poem,  “The  Revolt  of  Islam”.  By  contrast,  this  one  was  a  doddle.  It 
took  up  one  page  of  the  same  notebook:  a  page  previously,  or  sub¬ 
sequently,  covered  with  elementary  sums  and  blots.  Across  the 
top  of  the  page  run  the  words: 

My  name  is  Ozymandias— King  of  Kings 

This  has  become,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  line  in  Shelley,  though 
it  was  not  his  own;  the  one  everyone  knows  and  bursts  into  un¬ 
prompted,  though  they  may  barely  have  heard  of  the  poet  him¬ 
self.  The  sonnet  that  grew  out  of  it  was  included  in  Palgrave’s 
Golden  Treasury  in  1861  and,  since  then,  has  made  most  antholo¬ 
gies  of  English  verse.  It  is,  by  general  consent,  a  great  poem.  Shel¬ 
ley  would  probably  have  been  mildly  miffed  by  its  success;  he  was 
much  more  keen  to  fire  up  the  public  with  his  longer  works.  He 
would  also,  perhaps,  have  been  surprised. 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land, 

Who  said— “two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert. .  .near  them,  on  the  sand, 

Half  sunk  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 

And  wrinkled  lips,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 

The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed; 

And  on  the  pedestal,  these  words  appear: 


My  name  is  Ozymandias,  King  of  Kings, 

Look  on  my  Works  ye  Mighty,  and  despair! 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  Wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.”- 

The  origins  of  “Ozymandias”  were  humble:  a  playful  contest  with 
a  friend,  Horace  Smith,  a  jolly  London  poet-stockbroker,  who  was 
staying  with  Shelley  at  Marlow.  A  mutual  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
young  editor  of  the  radical  Examiner  magazine,  liked  to  organise 
sonnet  competitions;  15  minutes  was  the  standard  time  allowed. 
(The  next  February  Hunt  set  one  up  between  Shelley,  John  Keats 
and  himself.  The  topic  was  “The  Nile”;  the  two  poets  dashed  off 
theirs  in  style,  while  Hunt  laboured  on  his  until  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.)  Shelley’s  poem  and  Smith’s  were  published  in  short  succes¬ 
sion  in  the  Examiner  the  next  year,  Smith  modestly  regretting  their 
proximity.  Indeed,  though  his  effort  got  better  towards  the  end,  it 
was  hard  to  get  straight-faced  past  the  first  two  lines: 

In  Egypt’s  sandy  silence,  all  alone, 

Stands  a  gigantic  Leg... 

The  Muse  had  plainly  dawdled.  Shelley’s  start  was  rocky,  too.  He 
got  hung  up  first  on  “pedestal”,  a  tricky  word  to  fit  into  a  metre 
(“There  stands  by  Nile  a  lone  single  pedestal”).  Then  he  was  both¬ 
ered  by  the  material  the  trunkless  legs  were  made  of  (“marble/ 
grey /brown”).  A  “sultry  mist”  crept  in,  distracting  him  for  a  while. 
Then  he  attributed  a  “gathered  frown”  to  one  of  the  legs.  But  odd¬ 
ly,  on  the  recto  of  the  page  (Shelley  having  typically  started  off  on 
the  verso),  the  whole  thing  is  written  out  in  fair  copy,  as  if  it  has 
effortlessly  formed  in  his  head.  ►► 
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Probably  it  had.  Much  ink  has  been  spilled  discussing  exactly 
where  Shelley’s  image,  and  the  vaunting  proclamation,  came 
from,  but  possible  sources  were  not  far  to  seek.  The  most  likely 
was  Diodorus  Siculus  in  his  “Library  of  History”,  which  Shelley 
was  reading  around  that  time.  Diodorus,  writing  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  bc,  relayed  Hecataeus’s  description  of  the  black-stone  statue 
when  it  was  standing  complete  in  its  temple  in  Thebes  300  years 
before.  It  was,  said  Hecataeus,  the  largest  statue  in  Egypt;  its  foot 
alone  was  “more  than  seven  cubits”,  or  ten  and  a  half  feet  long. 
Diodorus,  who  had  never  seen  it,  straightforwardly  called  it  “Ozy- 
mandias”,  recorded  the  proclamation  on  the  pedestal  and  said 
that  this  funerary  temple  “seems  to  exceed  all  others  not  only  in 


the  vast  scale  of  its  expense,  but  also  in  the  genius  of  its  builders.” 

It  was  not,  however,  ruined:  the  black  stone  contained  “not  a 
crack,  not  a  flaw”  in  his  day. 

Shelley  was  probably  also  influenced,  therefore,  by  an  account 
of  Thomas  Legh’s  “Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt  and  the  Coun¬ 
try  beyond  the  Cataracts”  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1816. 
This  related  that  despite  the  proud  words  (which  it  repeated)  on 
the  colossal  statue,  no  trace,  save  perhaps  one  “prostrate  frag¬ 
ment”,  now  remained.  Some  pages  on,  however,  and  much  deep¬ 
er  into  Egypt,  a  Mr  Banks  had  discovered  an  even  bigger  statue  bu¬ 
ried  up  to  its  shoulders  in  sand.  Standing  upon  the  tip  of  its  ear,  he 
could  just  reach  to  the  middle  of  its  forehead,  from  which  he  calcu-  ►> 
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►  lated  that  the  length  of  the  head  was  12  feet  (3.7  metres),  and  the 
height  of  the  whole  thing  probably  84  feet,  “far  exceeding  that 
of  the  supposed  statue  of  the  ‘King  of  Kings’.” 

The  King  of  Kings,  though,  was  the  one  visitors  want¬ 
ed  to  see,  when  they  had  braved  the  broiling  heat  and 
terrifying  emptiness  of  the  desert  to  get  so  far.  Several 
18th-century  travel  books,  such  as  Pococke’s  “Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  East”  (1743)  and  Vivant  Denon’s  “Voyage 
dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypte”  (1802),  contained 
engravings  of  a  toppled  and  scattered  colossus  in 
Thebes  that  might  have  been  Ozymandias.  De- 
non,  with  his  French  sniffiness,  pronounced  the 
style  of  the  statue  “mediocre”  but  the  execu¬ 
tion  perfect.  He  also  noted  that  because  the 
coiffure  was  broken,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  subject  was  a  king  or  a  god.  But 
he  had  measured  it:  25  feet  across  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  75  feet  in  height.  The  wonderful 
name  had  caught  on;  tourists  from  all  over 
Europe,  he  noted,  had  carved  their  own 
names  and  remarks,  in  many  languages,  on 
what  they  supposed  was  left  of  him. 

Shelley’s  fallen  tyrant  departed  from  any 
of  these.  His  legs  stood  upright,  whereas  the 
original  statue  was  sitting,  and  the  ruin  was 
lying  down.  The  ruin  lay  on  its  face,  so  there 
was  no  possibility  of  seeing  those  “wrinkled 
lips”  and  that  “sneer  of  cold  command”.  Fall¬ 
en  buildings  lay  all  round  it,  too,  where  Shel¬ 
ley’s  poem  had  “nothing  beside”  the  bound¬ 
less  desert  sands. 

But  poets  had  their  privilege,  he  once  said 
coyly;  they  could  imagine  whatever  they 
liked.  This  seems  to  be  what  he  had  done,  from  an  imagination 
peopled  with  sneering  tyrants  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  The  “vast 
and  trunkless  legs”  could  as  well  belong  to  the  famously  corpu¬ 
lent  Prince  Regent,  holding  lavish  banquets  in  Carlton  House 
while  the  poor  scraped  and  starved;  the  “sneer  of  cold  command” 
would  suit  any  of  the  raging,  gorging,  hell-hound-loosing  rulers 
depicted  in  “Queen  Mab”,  Shelley’s  radical  and  youthful  outpour¬ 
ing  of  1813.  Shelley  had  sculpted  Ozymandias’s  face  himself,  shat¬ 
tered  it  with  whoops  of  glee,  rubbed  it  in  its  own  pride  (“king”  al¬ 
ways  being  an  obscenity  as  far  as  he  was  concerned)  and  placed  it 
in  the  wilderness,  both  moral  and  physical,  in  which  such  men 
belonged. 

In  any  case,  the  “real”  Ozymandias  too  was  a  stock  tyrant;  or  so 
it  seemed.  No  other  writer  of  antiquity  mentioned  him.  The  stone 
reliefs  Diodorus  associated  with  him,  and  the  buildings  around 
him,  appeared  to  be  the  mortuary-temple  complex  of  Ramesses 
II,  otherwise  known  as  the  Younger  Memnon.  “Ozymandias” 
may  have  been  a  corruption  of  part  of  his  royal  name.  It  was  Ra¬ 
messes  II,  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt  for  67  years  in  the  13th  century  bc, 
who  had  defeated  the  Hittites,  the  Nubians  and  the  Canaanites, 
hugely  expanded  the  bounds  of  Egypt,  and  built  Thebes  into  a  city 
of  100  gates,  many  covered  in  gold  and  silver.  He  revelled  in  colos¬ 
sal  statues,  erecting  more  than  any  other  Egyptian  king,  and  it  was 
he  who  had  declared,  in  words  less  rhythmical  than  Shelley  made 
them,  “Should  any  man  seek  to  know  how  great  I  am  and  where  I 
lie,  let  him  surpass  one  of  my  works.” 

As  it  happened,  as  Shelley  and  Smith  were  scribbling  their 
competing  sonnets,  Ramesses  II  was  on  his  way  to  London.  The 
top  half  of  one  of  the  statues  of  him  at  Thebes  (though  not  the  one 
described  by  Diodorus,  which  still  lies  in  situ  toppled  and  mutilat¬ 
ed)  had  been  dragged,  on  trolleys  and  with  palm-fibre  ropes,  as  far 
as  the  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  Luxor,  and  now  waited  only  for  a 
boat  to  transport  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  The  boat  would  need  to  be 
substantial:  the  pharaoh’s  head  and  shoulders  weighed  seven 
tonnes.  The  French  army,  passing  nearby,  had  tried  to  shift  the  co¬ 


lossus  by  drilling  a  three-inch  hole  in  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  stuffing  it  with  dynamite,  but  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  chickened  out  at  the  last  moment  and 
left  him  behind. 

The  British,  as  they  drove  the  French  out  of 
Egypt,  also  picked  up  their  antiquarian  loot. 
No  consciences  pricked  about  taking  it.  Glori¬ 
ous  Thebes  was  now  a  “village”,  populated 
by  wretched  lentil-eating  peasants  and  “a 
dark  and  woolly-haired  under-race”  who 
had  no  notion  what  the  statues  meant.  It  fell 
to  Giovanni  Belzoni,  a  former  circus  strong¬ 
man,  weightlifter  and  engineer,  to  find  a 
way  to  lever  the  colossal  hulk  out  of  the  sand 
with  a  workforce  of  “complete  savages... en¬ 
tirely  unacquainted  with  any  kind  of  labour 
and  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money.” 

In  1818  the  Younger  Memnon  was  en¬ 
throned  in  a  newly  built  Egyptian  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  he  remains,  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  grey  and  pale  brown  granite,  the 
French  sappers’  hole  still  in  his  shoulder.  The 
keeper  of  the  Egyptian  Room  explained  that 
he  was  not  going  to  put  him  under  Fine  Art, 
because  he  did  not  think  he  was.  But  he  was 
certainly  impressive.  The  statue’s  arrival 
sparked  an  explosion  of  interest  in  all  things 
Egyptian-but  Shelley,  who  had  flung  himself 
into  exile  in  Italy  in  March  1818,  never  actually 
saw  him. 

If  he  had,  he  might  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ed.  The  Younger  Memnon  has  no  despot’s 
scowl.  He  is  clear-eyed  and  somehow  inno¬ 
cent,  though  the  hissing  cobra  of  sovereignty  sits  coiled  on  his 
brow.  Even  when  viewed  from  below,  he  is  smiling.  (Belzoni,  on 
first  sighting  him,  thought  he  smiled  “at  the  thought  of  being  taken 
to  England.”)  Someone  has  battered  him,  perhaps  maliciously 
rather  than  accidentally;  his  left  arm  is  severed  at  the  shoulder, 
and  the  top  right  side  of  his  head  is  sheared  off.  To  someone,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  toppling  into  the  sand  was  not  the 
slow  work  of  Nature  and  of  time.  But  quick  or  slow,  in  Shelley’s 
world,  that  was  how  all  tyrants  ended.  Even  in  the  21st  century 
their  overthrow,  as  in  Saddam  Hussein’s  Iraq,  is  most  vividly  pro¬ 
claimed  when  their  statues  fall. 

Good  and  bad  ruins 

Shelley’s  brush  with  Egypt  was  brief.  In  the  short  term  Italy  took 
him  over;  in  the  long  term,  no  other  ancient  civilisation  could  dis¬ 
place  his  beloved  Greeks.  For  him,  “Ozymandias”  could  have 
been  set  any  where-and,  in  a  way,  it  was.  It  was  a  poem  inspired 
less  by  a  particular  pharaoh  with  a  mellifluous  name,  than  by  ru¬ 
ins,  and  the  lessons  they  could  teach  mankind.  For  the  Romantic 
fashion  that  preceded  Egypt  was  the  craze  for  the  picturesque  de¬ 
cay  of  ancient  places,  either  painted,  or  reconstructed  in  aristo¬ 
crats’  gardens  (the  Prince  Regent,  now  George  IV,  erected  some 
“new”  ones  in  1827  at  Virginia  Water),  or  wandered  through  by  po¬ 
ets  in  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind.  “A  ruin-yet  what  a  ruin!” 
cried  Byron,  as  his  feet  echoed  “strangely  loud”  in  the  “enormous 
skeleton”  of  the  Roman  Coliseum. 

For  Shelley,  as  for  many  of  his  contemporaries,  there  were 
good  ruins  and  bad  ones.  Good  ruins,  though  they  might  also  in¬ 
duce  sadness,  were  the  result  of  the  eternal  cycles  of  Nature  and 
Necessity,  the  endless  flux  described  by  Lucretius  in  his  “De  Re¬ 
rum  Natura”  (devoured  by  Shelley  at  school).  Human  settlements 
sprang  up,  and  fell  into  decay;  human  blood  and  bones  were  ato¬ 
mised  into  earth;  from  earth-even  from  endless  desert  sands- 
would  come,  in  time,  new  civilisations.  So  spoke  the  Fairy  in 
“Queen  Mab”:  ►► 
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THE  REAL  OZYMANDIAS 


►  There’s  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man; 

Not  the  minutest  drop  of  rain 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 

But  flowed  in  human  veins. . . 

Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  city  stood. 

Ruins  of  this  sort  were  everywhere  in  Shelley.  In  a  short,  unfin¬ 
ished  story  of  1814  called  “The  Assassins”,  he  lovingly  described 
“piles  of  monumental  marble  and  fragments  of  columns  that  in 
their  integrity  almost  seemed  the  work  of  some  intelligence  more 
sportive  and  fantastic  than  the  gross  conceptions  of  mortality”. 
Ancient  signs  and  inscriptions  were  still  carved  inside  them, 
“mystic  characters”  redolent  with  wisdom  if  you  knew  how  to 
read  them.  For  the  present  Nature  had  taken  such  ruins  over  with 
ivy,  bryony,  myrtle  and  green  lawns,  a  tapestry  of  loveliness, 
thereby  “making  them  immortal”-and  providing,  not  incidental¬ 
ly,  great  places  to  make  love. 

For  Shelley  the  best  ruins  of  all  were  Greek  ones,  lying  beneath 
the  sea  or  under  rivers  (flowing  water  representing  the  pulse  of 
human  thought),  their  elegant  columns  and  white  pediments 
decked  with  azure  underwater  weeds.  These  ruins  would  never 
fade  from  human  memory,  for  they  spoke  of  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  reason,  and  every  revolution  in  his  tumultuous  age— the  “war 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressors”  in  France,  America,  Gen¬ 
oa,  Naples,  Mexico,  Spain,  Greece-was  modelled,  however  im¬ 
perfectly,  on  the  now-shattered  forms  of  the  Athenian  republic. 

Bad  ruins  were  the  “Ozymandias”  kind.  These  too  might  have 
been,  in  their  time,  artistic  and  impressive;  the  sculptor  of  Ozy¬ 
mandias,  Shelley  implied,  did  a  fine  job  of  representing  him.  But 
these  were  relics  of  overweening  hubris,  where  every  stone  spoke 
of  a  tyrant’s  bloody  oppression  of  his  people.  In  “Oueen  Mab”  he 
imagined  a  “sterile  spot”  in  Salem  where  a  temple  of  a  thousand 
golden  domes  had  once  “exposed  its  shameful  glory”: 

Many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane;  and  many  a  father, 

Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man’s  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth, 

And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 
The  choicest  days  of  life 
To  soothe  a  dotard’s  vanity. 

The  book  that  most  clearly  lay  behind  “Ozymandias”  was 
“The  Ruins:  or,  a  Survey  of  the  Revolutions  of  Empires”,  by  the 
Comte  de  Volney,  a  much-read  French  treatise  of  1791  on  why  civi¬ 
lisations  fell  and  what  men  should  do  to  find  happiness.  Volney, 
travelling  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  took  a  detour  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  wandering  for  several  days  through  the  dilapidated  streets, 
home  now  to  no  one  but  jackals  and  himself.  Falling  into  a  melan¬ 
choly  waking  dream,  he  encountered  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
who  whirled  him  into  space  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  Earth:  tem¬ 
ples,  funerary  monuments,  the  pyramids,  the 
Sphinx.  Humans  crept  like  ants  among  them.  It 
was  not  Fate  or  Necessity  that  had  done  this,  the 
Genius  told  him.  It  was  not  God,  because  these 
people  had  worshipped  him,  after  their  own 
weird  fashion.  No,  it  was  man  himself.  Civilisa¬ 
tion  after  civilisation  had  been  brought  down  by 
the  cupidity  and  ignorance  of  kings. 

It  could  happen  again,  too  (though  Volney,  a 
good  revolutionary,  thought  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  People  might  forestall  or  delay  it).  If 
Egypt,  why  not  Paris?  Why  not  London?  There 
was  a  certain  delicious  shiver  in  imagining  Lon¬ 
don,  as  Shelley  did  in  his  dedication  to  “Peter  Bell 
the  Third”  in  1819,  as  “an  habitation  of  bitterns”, 

“when  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall 


stand,  shapeless  and  nameless  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpeo¬ 
pled  marsh;  when  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge  shall  become  the 
nuclei  of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of 
their  broken  arches  on  the  solitary  stream”.  In  the  last  lines  of  his 
Ozymandias  attempt,  Horace  Smith  did  the  same: 

. .  .some  Hunter  may  express 

Wonder  like  ours,  when  thro’  the  wilderness 

Where  London  stood,  holding  the  Wolf  in  chace, 

He  meets  some  fragments  huge,  and  stops  to  guess 
What  powerful  but  unrecorded  race 
Once  dwelt  in  that  annihilated  place. 

Where,  though,  was  the  contemporary  Ozymandias,  that  shat¬ 
tered  monster  in  the  sand,  that  rfian  of  overweening  pride  and  rul¬ 
er  of  the  world?  He  had  only  recently  been  toppled:  defeated  at 
Waterloo  in  1815,  he  had  been  sent  to  exile  on  St  Helena,  furiously 
brooding  on  his  lost  power.  “I  hated  thee,  fallen  tyrant!”  cried 
Shelley  in  his  sonnet  of  1816,  “Feelings  of  a  Republican  on  the  Fall 
of  Bonaparte”.  Now  “thou  and  France  are  in  the  dust”: 

...Thou  didst  prefer 

A  frail  and  bloody  pomp  which  Time  has  swept 
In  fragments  towards  Oblivion. 

Twenty  years  or  so  before,  Napoleon  had  been  in  Egypt,  warring 
against  the  Marmeluks  but  also,  as  he  went,  employing  archaeol¬ 
ogists  and  artists  to  examine  and  record  the  remains  of  pharaonic 
civilisations.  One  of  his  artists  was  Denon,  whose  book  may  have 
helped  inspire  Shelley,  and  whose  time  was  spent  hectically  gal¬ 
loping  from  monument  to  monument  to  record  what  he  could  be¬ 
fore  the  army  moved  on.  (On  his  first  visit  to  Thebes,  the  unseen 
enemy  pelted  him  with  stones;  on  a  second  he  sketched  the  colos- 
suses  at  Thebes  with  the  dawn  behind  them,  and  was  rather 
pleased  with  the  result.) 

Denon  worshipped  Napoleon,  and  was  among  the  party  who 
accompanied  him  secretly  back  to  France  to  set  up  the  Consulate 
on  18  Brumaire  1799.  His  “Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypte” 
was  dedicated  to  him  not  merely  as  a  hero,  but  a  god:  “To  join  your 
name  to  the  splendour  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is  to  link  the 
sacred  rites  of  our  century  to  the  fabled  times  of  history.” 

Napoleon  briefly  visited  some  of  the  fallen  monuments  him¬ 
self.  He  contemplated  the  Sphinx  at  Giza,  and  went  into  one  of  the 
Pyramids  while  Denon,  outside,  mused  that  “the  heap  of  pride 
that  built  them  must  have  been  even  bigger  than  they  are.”  Napo¬ 
leon  asked  to  be  left  alone  in  the  King’s  Chamber;  there,  some¬ 
thing  happened  that  terrified  him.  He  refused  ever  to  speak  of  it 
because,  he  told  a  friend,  “You’d  never  believe  me.”  His  enemies 
presumed  it  must  have  been  some  premonition  of  his  fall. 

In  1867-68  Jean-Leon  Gerome  produced  his  painting,  “Bona¬ 
parte  before  the  Sphinx”  (below),  heavy  with  historical  echoes  of 
hubris  and  its  end.  The  picture  hangs  today  in  the  extravagant, 
empty,  unfinished  castle  built  by  William  Randoph  Hearst  before 
his  press  empire  imploded,  in  San  Simeon,  California.  ■ 
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The  Fletcher 
School 

TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 


Q:  Is  clean  water  the  new  oil? 


A:  fletcher.tufts.edu/TenQuestions 


ENP*  scholarships  to  Study 
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fields.  Candidates  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  their  study  will 
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BUCERIUS  MASTER  OF  LAW  AND  BUSINESS 
LLM/MLB 


BUCERIUS  MASTER  OF  LAW  AND  BUSINESS 
LLM/MLB 

Taught  in  English,  the  one-year  program  educates  leaders  who  solve 
today's  questions  at  the  juncture  of  law  and  business. 

•  Offered  by  Bucerius  Law  School,  Germany's  top-ranked  law  school 
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Hertie  School 
of  Governance 


Executive  Education  in  Berlin 


The  Hertie  School  of  Governance  equips  experienced  professionals  with  state 
of  the  art  know-how  in  governance,  management,  leadership,  and  public 
sector  innovation.  Expand  your  skill  set  and  network  with  participants  from 
the  public  sector,  international  organisations,  business,  and  civil  society  in 
Europe  and  abroad. 

Short-term  Executive  Training: 

■  Certificate  in  Public  Sector  Leadership  and  Management 

■  Certificate  in  Public  Sector  Modernisation 

■  Certificate  in  Financial  Management 

■  Certificate  in  Intersectoral  Management 

■  Certificate  in  Communication  Management 

■  Certificate  in  European  Governance 

■  Executive  Seminars  (2.5  days  each) 

■  Skills  Courses  (2  days  each) 

■  Intensive  Management  Modules  (6  days  each) 

■  4-day  Workshop  in  Brussels 

■  Registration  possible  throughout  the  year 

Executive  Master  of  Public  Management  (EMPM): 

■  Flexible  study  programme,  part-time  in  2  years  or  full-time  in  lyear 

■  Specialisations  in  Leadership,  Financial  Management,  etc. 

■  Apply  by  15  March  and  start  in  Fall  2014 

Learn  more  at  www.hertie-school.org/executive 


UPPSALA 

UN1VERS1TET 


Application  deadline  January  1 5 


«iErL- 

www.jur.uu.se/master.aspx 


International  master 
degree  programmes  in  law: 

Investment  Treaty  International  and 

Arbitration  [one  year)  EU  Tax  Law  (one  year) 


Uppsala  University 
Faculty  of  Law 
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To  advertise  within  the  classified  section,  contact: 


United  Kingdom 

Martin  Cheng  -  Tel:  (44-20)  7576  8408 

martincheng@economist.com 


United  States 

Sabrina  Feldman  -  Tel:  (212)  698-9754 

sabrinafeldman@economist.com 


Europe 

Sandra  Huot-Tel:  (33)  153  9366  14 

sandrahuot@economist.com 


Asia 

David  E.  Smith -Tel:  (852)  2585  3232 

davidesmith@economist.com 


Middle  East  &  Africa 

Mirasol  Galindo  -  Tel:  (971)  4433  4202 

mirasolgalindo@economist.com 


Warwick  Economics 
Summer  School 


WARWICK 


Excellence  in  the  Heart  of  England 

Delivered  by  world-leading  economists  including  Nick 
Crafts,  Andrew  Oswald  and  Ariel  Rubinstein.  Guest  speakers 
include  Lord  Gus  O'Donnell  and  Lord  Robert  Skidelsky. 


For  Economics  students: 

•  Macroeconomics 

•  Microeconomics 

•  Econometrics 

•  Development  and  Growth 

•  Economic  History 

•  Behavioural  Economics 

•  Money  and  Banking 

•  Conflict  and  Negotiations  and  more 


NO^ 

IN  THE 

COMPLETE  UNIVERSITY 
GUIDE  2013 


Fornon-Economists: 

Exciting  new  module:  Principles  of  Economics 


Early  booking  discount  of  1096 


For  more  information  go  to 

warwick.ac.uk/wess 
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!34  Appointments 


FOUNDING  FACULTY 

Established  by  the  Government  of  India  in  2010,  Nalanda 
University  (NU)  is  an  international  post  graduate,  Liberal  Arts 
and  Social  Science  University  based  in  Rajgir,  Bihar,  with  the 
mandate  to  be  a  global  center  for  academic  excellence.  It 
succeeds  the  ancient  university  established  in  5th  century  CE 
with  a  large  student  population  from  China,  Korea,  Japan  and 
India.  NU's  establishment  has  been  welcomed  and  supported 
by  the  participating  countries  of  the  East  Asia  Summit. 

The  University  will  commence  its  academic  programme  in 
August  2014,  at  Rajgir,  Bihar,  with  the  School  of  Ecology 
and  Environment  Studies  and  the  School  of  Historical 
Studies.  The  University  will  have  a  student  body  from  across 
the  world  that  will  represent  the  best  in  their  field. 

The  focus  areas  for  the  School  of  Ecology  and  Environment 
Studies  are:  human  ecology,  hydrology/hydro  ecology, 
disaster  management,  agriculture  and  food,  climate  change 
and  energy  studies.  The  areas  for  the  School  of  Historical 
Studies  are:  global  history,  Asian  connections,  archaeology, 
art  history  and  economic  history.  Specialization  in  the  areas 
listed  for  both  Schools  will  be  desirable. 

Nalanda  University  invites  applications  for  its  inaugural 
Faculty,  in  both  Schools  for  the  posts  of  Dean,  Professor, 
Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Professor. 

The  University  seeks  outstanding  teacher-scholars  who  are 
committed  to  innovative  teaching,  curriculum  development 
and  superior  research.  Faculty  members  will  also  be  required 
to  mentor  students  and  supervise  theses  at  the  Master, 
M.Phil  and  Doctoral  level.  Candidates  for  all  positions  must 
have  a  Ph.D.  In  the  case  of  Assistant  Professor  submission 
is  a  prerequisite  for  being  hired.  All  candidates  should  have 
a  distinguished  record  of  University  level  teaching,  high 
quality  research  and  publications  in  prestigious  journals 
for  appointment  at  the  various  levels  in  the  Schools.  They 
must  also  demonstrate  their  commitment  to  promote 
interdisciplinary  teaching,  undertake  scholarly  research  and 
publication,  and  engage  in  service  to  the  Schools  and  the 
University. 

For  information  about  the  University  and  complete 
details  of  the  positions  please  visit  the  website:  http:// 
www.nalandauniv.edu.in 

Salary,  benefits,  and  leave  policies  will  be  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience.  Salary  will  be  internationally 
competitive.  The  University  is  supportive  of  the  needs  of  dual 
career  couples. 

Deadline:  25  January,  2014. 

Review  of  applications/nominations  will  begin  from  early 
January  2014  and  will  continue  until  the  posts  are  filled. 

The  University  may  invite  applications  from  accomplished 
scholars. 


>°  Nalanda 

>0  UNIVERSITY 


CAN  YOU  HELP  BUILD  A  NEW  GLOBAL  INSTITUTION? 

Do  you  have  a  dear  vision  on  how  sdence  and  technology  contribute  to  international  agriculture  development? 

We  need  a  Director  General  (DG)  for  the 
Borlaug  Institute  of  South  Asia  (BISA)  New  Delhi 

BISA,  a  new  international  research  and  development  institute  for  maize  and  wheat  systems  in  South  Asia, seeks  its  first  DG  who  will 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  create  substantial  impact  and  leave  an  enduring  legacy.  The  position  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  CIMMYT's  DG.You  will  provide  overall  scientific  and  management  leadership  to  realize  BISA's  vision.  This  involves  building  a 
new  international  organization  including  research  stations  in  South  Asia,  under  challenging  political,  environmental  and  funding 
conditions.  Full  job  details  at:  http://bisa.cimmyt.org/ 

Main  responsibilities: 

•  Develop  and  articulate  strategies  and  operating  plahs  to  realize  BISA's  vision  and  mission.  These  shall  complement  the 
competencies  of  CIMMYT,  CGIAR  centers,  ICAR  and  BISA  operations  in  other  South  Asia. 

•  Develop  and  implement  strategy  to  raise  and  sustain  funding  from  a  broad  donor  base 

•  Develop  work  programs  and  projects 

•  Ensure  sustained  progress  to  achieve  the  mission 

•  Establish  and  nurture  partnerships  and  alliances  with  special  emphasis  on  South  Asian  institutions  and  private  sector 

•  Represent  BISA  to  all  stakeholders  including  donors 

•  Work  with  CIMMYT  and  ICAR  to  establish  a  complementary  organizational  structure 

•  Manage  planning,  finance,  HR,  administration  and  control  systems  to  ensure  compliance 

•  Recruit,  retain  and  develop  competent  and  motivated  staff 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have: 

•  PhD  in  agriculture  or  development-related  science 

•  International  reputation  with  20  years'  experience  in  research  and  management 

•  Experience  in  building  and  managing  institutions  that  successfully  mobilize  large-scale  resources  and  deliver  significant 
impact 

•  Excellent  command  of  English.  Knowledge  of  Hindi  will  be  an  advantage 

•  Proven  ability  to  lead  multidisciplinary  teams  with  multicultural  and  gender  sensitivity 

•  Strong  skills  in  influencing,  conflict  resolution  and  negotiation 

We  offer  a  5  year  contract  (renewable  based  on  funding  and  delivery  of  results)  with  competitive  salary  and  benefits  (free  of  tax 
in  India)  including  housing,  car,  comprehensive  insurance,  educational  assistance  for  children,  vacation,  annual  airfare,  retirement 
plan  and  relocation  assistance. 


BISA  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  It  fosters  a  multicultural  work  environment  that  values  gentler  equality,  teamwork  and  respect 
for  diversity.  Women  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Please  submit  your  application  to  Dt.  5.  McGardle,  Managing  Director,  SRI  Executive  Search  (DG-BISA^sri-executive.com)  by  31st 
January, 2014.  Phone: +353 16675008. 40  Grand  Canal  Street  Upper,  Oublin  4, Ireland,  www.sri-exeoitive.com 


Courses 


school 

of  communication 


EXECUTIUE  MRSTER  IN  CORPORATE  COMMUNICATION 


Increasing  corporate  value  in  today's  complex  digital  world 
through  reputation  management  and  communication  with 
stakeholders. 


FORMAT;  BLENDED  (ONLINE  AND  MADRID  CAMPUS) 

LANGUAGE:  ENGLISH 

INTAKE:  APRIL 

DURATION:  13  MONTHS 

IE  School  of  Communication  www.ie.edu/emcc 
admissions.communication@ie.edu  a  0  oa 
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International  Initiative 
for  Impact  Evaluation 


Executive  Director 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  lead  a  young,  strong  and  creative 
organisation  with  increasing  profile  and  reach,  as  it  supports  increased 
production  and  use  of  better  evidence  relevant  to  policy  and  programme 
design  and  implementation  in  low  and  middle  income  countries. 

To  apply  or  download  the  appointment  details,  please  contact  Perrett 
Laver  by  visiting  www.perrettlaver.com/candidates  quoting  reference 
number  1413.  Closing  date:  Monday  3  February  2014. 

Intel  national  Initiative  for  Impact  Evaluation  (3ie)  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  encourages  applications  from  qualified  individuals  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  sexual  orientation  or  disability. 


Publications 


OUT  NOW 

A  'MUST  READ'  FOR  AFRICAN  INVESTORS 
AND  POLICY  MAKERS 

WRITTEN  BY 

DR  IWA  SALAMI 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EAST  LONDON 

"A  LEADER  ON  THE  SUBJECT  FOR 
SOME  TIME  TO  COME" 

http://bit.ly/Q7tpDM 


Business  &  Personal 


OFFSHORE  COMPANIES  &  TRUSTS 


OVER  20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  •  LICENCED  TRUST  MANAGERS  •  OWNED  BY  UK  LAWYERS 


PERSONAL  &  CORPORATE  TAX  PLANNING 
WEALTH  &  ASSET  PROTECTION 
PRIVATE  &  SECURE  CREDIT  CARDS  * 


®+44  (0)  207  731  2020 
£S  enquiries@scfgroup.com 
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LAMFALUSSY  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 
CALL  FOR  PROJECTS 

The  European  Central  Bank  (ECB)  is  seeking  applications  from  promising  young 
researchers  for  five  Larrrfalussy  Fellowships  in  2014.  The  Lamfalussy  Fellows 
programme  was  launched  in  2003  in  the  context  of  the  ECB-CFS  Research  Network 
on  "Capital  Markets  and  Financial  Integration  in  Europe”.  It  aims  to  promote  high-quality 
research  on  the  structure,  integration  and  performance  of  the  European  financial  system. 
The  programme  is  named  after  Baron  Alexandre  Lamfalussy,  the  first  President  of  the 
European  Monetary  Institute.  Each  fellowship  is  endowed  with  an  honorarium  of  €10,000. 
The  selection  committee  will  include  leading  academic  scholars  such  as  Professor  Russell 
Cooper  (European  University  Institute),  Professor  Xavier  Freixas  (Universitat  Pompeu 
Fabra),  and  Professor  Steven  Ongena  (University  of  Zurich),  as  well  as  senior  central 
bank  researchers. 

Research  projects 

The  successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  write  a  research  paper  during  2014  in  one 
of  the  following  research  areas: 

1 )  Design,  financial  market  interactions  (e.g.  relating  to  fragmentation,  asset  valuations  or 
market  sentiment),  macroeconomic  impact  (e.g.  on  growth  and  inflation)  and  trade¬ 
offs  of  non-standard  central  bank  policies  (long-term  liquidity  operations,  collateral 
policies,  asset  purchase  programs,  forward  guidance  etc.); 

2)  Incorporating  financial  instability  (defaults  of  financial  intermediaries,  breakdowns  of 
financial  markets,  widespread  illiquidity,  nonlinearities  etc.)  in  models  of  the  aggregate 
economy  (projects  using  non-standard  approaches,  such  as  agent-based  modelling  or 
methodologies  from  the  natural  or  other  sciences,  are  also  welcome); 

3)  New  approaches  to  micro  and  macro-prudential  supervision  and  regulation,  i.e. 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  prudential  policies  as  well  as  their  interaction  with  other 
public  policies  (e.g.  monetary,  fiscal,  social),  including  aspects  of  the  planned  European 
banking  union; 

4)  Assessments  of  public  policies,  financial  market  innovations  (including  potential 
securitisation  or  covered  bond  designs)  or  other  means  facilitating  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  enterprises’  (SME’s)  access  to  finance. 

Proposals  on  other  important  issues  on  the  structure,  integration  and  performance 
of  the  European  financial  system  will  also  be  considered.  Lamfalussy  Fellows  are 
expected  to  present  their  papers  at  relevant  ECB  workshops  and  conferences  and 
ultimately  to  publish  them  in  leading  refereed  journals.  Information  about  previous 
and  current  Fellows  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  website:  http://www.eu- 
financial-system.org/index.php?id=  1 2. 

Candidate  profile 

Applicants  should  be  no  more  than  36  years  old  by  the  deadline  for  submission. 
Researchers  at  assistant  professor  level  and  very  advanced  PhD  students  are  particularly 
encouraged  to  apply.  None  of  the  authors  involved  in  the  paper  can  be  in  an  employment 
relationship  with  the  European  Central  Bank. 

Applications 

Applications  should  be  submitted  in  English  and  include  a  cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae, 
two  letters  of  recommendation  and  a  two-page  research  proposal  falling  under  one  of 
the  topics  mentioned  above.They  should  also  contain  a  statement  concerning  the  candi¬ 
date’s  current  sources  of  funding. Applications  should  be  sent  by  e-mail  to  lamfalussy. 
fellowships@ecb.europa.eu  no  later  than  3 1  January  20 1 4.The  Selection  Commit¬ 
tee  aims  to  award  the  five  fellowships  by  April  2014. 

About  Baron  Lamfalussy 

Alexandre  Lamfalussy  is  one  of  the  leading  central  bankers  of  his  time  and  is  one  of  the 
main  supporters  of  a  single  capital  market  within  the  European  Union.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Delors  Committee  for  the  Study  of  European  Economic  and  Monetary  Union,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and  the  first  President  of  the 
European  Monetary  Institute  (in  charge  of  preparing  the  third  stage  of  EMU).  He  was 
also  an  Executive  Director  of  Banque  Bruxelles  Lambert,  Chairman  of  EuroMTS,  and  he 
chaired  the  “Committee  ofWise  Men  on  the  Regulation  of  European  Securities  Markets", 
whose  reform  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  EU  Council  in  Stockholm  in  March  200 1 . 

Baron  Lamfalussy  was  born  in  Hungary  in  1929  and  studied  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  Louvain  in  Belgium.  He  obtained  a  doctorate  (D.Phil.)  in  economics  from  Oxford 
University  (Nuffield  College)  and  taught  at  the  University  of  Louvain  andYale  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  research  articles  and  books  on  economic  policy. 
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InfraCo  InfraCo  Asia  Seeks  Developer 
Asia  Teams  for  Myanmar 

InfraCo  Asia  Development  is  a  privately  managed  infrastructure 
development  company  which  aims  to  stimulate  greater  private  sector 
investment  in  infrastructure  projects  in  low  income  countries  in  South 
Asia  and  South  East  Asia.  It  acts  as  principal  to  develop  commercially 
viable  infrastructure  that  contributes  to  poverty  reduction  and  is  funded 
by  the  Australian  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade  (DFAT),  the 
Swiss  State  Secretariat  for  Economic  Affairs  (SECO)  and  the  Department 
for  International  Development  (UKAid)  through  the  multi-donor  Private 
Infrastructure  Development  Group  (PIDG). 

For  more  information,  see  www.infracoasia.com  and  www.pidg.org 

This  is  an  invitation  to  submit  Expressions  of  Interest  (EOIs)  in  relation  to 
two  solicitations: 

A.  Invitation  to  submit  an  EOI  in  relation  to  the  provision  of  pre-financial 
close  infrastructure  development  services  to  InfraCo  Asia  in  Myanmar 
(Developer  Services). 

B.  Invitation  to  submit  an  EOI  in  relation  to  specific  infrastructure 
opportunities  under  development,  but  not  yet  having  reached  financial 
close,  in  Myanmar  (Specific  Projects). 

Interested  parties  may  submit  EOIs  in  respect  of  Part  A  only.  Part  B  only 
or  both  Parts  A  and  B.  EOIs  should  be  submitted  by  21st  January  2014. 

For  full  details  of  the  intended  process,  please  visit 
www.infracoasia.com/eoi 


Machine  Readable  Passport  Project 

Directorate  General  Immigration  &  Passports 

G-8/1  Mauve  Area,  Islamabad-Pakistan. 

Tender  Notice  No:  1/02/2013/MRP 


Sealed  Technical  and  Financial  Proposals  are  invited  for  NTN  and  GST  registered  companies 
for  Supply  of  the  following  items  of  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  “Tender  Document  and 
Detailed  Technical  Specifications”  which  can  be  collected  from  Mr.  Khalid  Jehangir,  Assistant 
Logistics  (Room  No:  207)  of  this  office  during  office  hours  on  payment  of  Rs.  1 ,000/-  through  a  Pay 
Order/Demand  Draftinfavourof  Project  Director  MRP  Project: 


Fn 

Item 

Origin 

Quantity 

1 

MRP/e-Passport  Pnnter  (Diletta  or  Equivalent) 

Imported 

11 

2 

MRP/e-Passport  Laminator  (Diletta  or  Equivalent) 

Imported 

14 

2.  Terms  &  Conditionsfor  Submission  of  Proposals. 

i.  Manufacturers  and  Vendors  may  participate  in  this  tender  directly  or  through  their  authorized 
representatives  or  partners. 

ii.  The  proposals  must  reach  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  21s1  January,  2014 
(1100  hours).  The  bids  shall  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  both  Technical  &  Financial 
Proposals,  single  stage  two  (02)  envelope  procedure  (Rule  36  (b)  of  PPRARules,  2004) 

iii.  Technical  and  Financial  Proposals  should  be  submitted  in  separate  envelopes,  the  words 
Technical  Proposal'  or  'Financial  Proposal',  as  the  case  may  be,  and  Tender 
No:1/02/2013/MRP  being  clearly  written  on  the  top  of  the  respective  envelope  and  both 
'Technical  and  Financial  Proposal'  should  be  in  one  envelope. 

iv.  TheTechnical  bids  shall  be  opened  on  same  day  at  1 200  hours. 

v.  A  Tender  Security  equal  to  5%  of  the  tender  price  must  be  attached  with  the  Technical 
Proposal  in  the  form  of  a  Pay  Order/Demand  Draft/Bank  Guarantee  in  favour  of  Project 
Director  MRP  Project. 

vi.  Quantities  of  the  items  can  be  increased  or  decreased . 

vii.  All  taxes  shall  be  charged  as  per  Government  Rules  on  the  subject.  Any  increase  in  the  taxes 
at  any  stage  of  procurement  process  shall  be  paid  by  lowest  evaluated  bidder. 

viii.  Both  NTNandGST  Reg  istration  Certificates  must  be  attached  with  the  Technical  Proposal . 

ix.  The  successful  companies  shall  have  to  display  their  capability  to  deliver  the  equipment  within 
the  prescribed  delivery  schedule  of  Six  (06)  Weeks  of  signing  of  agreement. 

x.  Directorate  General.  Immigration  &  Passports  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  or  rejectthe  tenders 
under  rule  33,  of  the  Public  Procurement  Rules,  2004. 

xi.  Incomplete  and  without  bid  Security  proposals  shall  not  be  entertained. 

xii.  This  tender  notice  has  also  been  posted  onto  PPRA  Website  www.ppra.org.pk. 


Project  Director  (Machine'  Readable  Passport  /  Machine  Readable  Visa  Project,  Phase-ll) 
Directorate  General  Immigration  &  Passport,  Mauve  Area,  Sector  G-8/1,  Islamabad. 
Tel:  Project  Director:  +92-51-9107051  Fax:  +92-51-9107041,  Email:  pd@dgip.gov.pk 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  KERALA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PORTS 


REQUEST  FOR  QUALIFICATION  FOR 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MULTI-PURPOSE 
DEEPWATER  SEAPORT  AT  VIZHINJAM, 
KERALA,  INDIA  THROUGH  PUBLIC- 
PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 


R.F.Q.  Notice  No.  002 


Dated:  03/12/2013 


Department  of  Ports,  Government  of  Kerala  (India)  invites  applications 
from  firms  interested  in  the  development  and  operation  of  Vizhinjam 
International  Seaport  through  Public-Private  Partnership  (PPP)  on 
Design,  Build,  Finance,  Operate  and  Transfer  (DBFOT)  basis.  Scope  of 
work  includes  construction  of  port  infrastructure  and  its  operation.  The 
highlights  of  the  project  are;  the  proposed  Port  is  within  1 0  nautical  miles 
of  East-West  International  shipping  route,  natural  depth  is  18  meters, 
land  acquisition  for  essential  infrastructure  activities  has  been 
completed,  the  maintenance  dredging  within  the  port  is  expected  to  be 
minimal  and  the  Expert  Appraisal  Committee  of  Ministry  of  Environment 
and  Forest,  Govt,  of  India,  has  recommended  for  environmental 
clearance  for  the  project.  Last  date  for  receipt  of  qualification 
documents:  22nd  January  201 4, 1 1 .00  hrs  1ST.  RFQ  for  PPP  and  project 
details  can  be  downloaded  from  the  VISL  website:  www.vizhinjamport.in. 
For  further  information  please  contact:  ceo@vizhinjamport.in 


Implementing  Agency 


Managing  Director  &  Chief  Executive  Officer, 

Vizhinjam  International  Seaport  Ltd, 1st  Floor,  Vipanchika  Tower, 

Near  Govt.  Guest  House,  Thycaud  P.O.,  Thiruvananthapuram, 
Kerala.  India  695  01 4  Ph:  -91  471  23286”  3  ”  4,  Telefax:  +91  471  232S61 6 


am, 

2328616 


Business  &  Personal 


OFFSHORE  COMPANY  FORMATION 
TRUSTS  &  FOUNDATIONS 

For  Wealth  Protection,  Investment  Holding 
&  International  Business 

We  are  a  leading  corporate  and  fiduciary  service  provider  employing 
350  multi-lingual  staff  across  our  global  network.  We  offer: 


International  Companies  &  Trusts 
Full  Management  &  Administration 
Bank  Introductions  &  Fiduciary  Services 
Solutions-driven  Advice  &  Services 


Why  talk  to  us? 

Over  37  Years'  Experience 
20  Offices  Worldwide 
Global  ISO  9001  Rated 


worldwide" 

Ett*lterce  m  Gtotai  Corporate  Services.  Since  1975 

VISIT  OCRA.COM 


For  a  free  exploratory  discussion  without  obligation,  please  contact 
James  Porter  or  Andrew  Cronin  +44  1624  811000  !  ocra@ocra.com 


CAHN 

Ancient 

-  '  f  J 

Art 

0 

BASLE 

r  -m  i 

ST.  MORITZ 

'f 

cahn.ch 

2nd  CITIZENSHIP 


Henley  &  Partners 

Official  Programs  Leading  to 
Citizenship  and  Passport 

Tel  +44  1534  514  888 
henleyglobal.com 


BY  GOVERNMENT  APPOINTMENT 


Readers  are  recommended 

to  make  appropriate  enquiries  and  take  appropriate  advice  before  sending  money,  incurring 
any  expense  or  entering  into  a  binding  commitmentin  relation  to  an  advertisement. 

The  Economist  Newspaper  Limited  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  person  for  loss  or  damage 
incurred  or  suffered  as  a  result  of  his/her  accepting  or  offering  to  accept  an  invitation 
contained  in  any  advertisement  published  in  The  Economist 
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Invitation  for  Bids  (IFB) 

ICB  No:  04/ECOWAS/2013 

Date:  04th  December  2013 

The  ECOWAS  COMMISSION  with  the  financial  support  of  the 

European  Union  has  allocated  funds  towards  the  cost  of  the 

Supply,  Installation  &  Maintenance  of  VSAT  for  the  implementation 

of  SAP  within  ECOWAS  INSTITUTIONS. 

2.  The  ECOWAS  Commission  therefore  invites  sealed  bids  for 
the  Supply,  Installation  &  Maintenance  of  VSAT  for  the 
implementation  of  SAP  at  ECOWAS  INSTITUTIONS  described 
above  in  one  lot 

3.  The  Bidding  Document  can  be  obtained  at  the  Procurement 
Division,  Directorate  of  General  Administration,  ECOWAS 
Commission,  Plot  101,  Yakubu  Gowon  Crescent,  Asokoro 
District,  Abuja,  Nigeria,  upon  submission  of  a  written  request 
and  payment  of  Three  hundred  US  Dollars  (US$300.00)  by 
Cash  or  Bank  Draft  made  in  favour  of  ECOWAS  Commission, 
Abuja. 

4.  For  Bidders  outside  Nigeria,  the  Bidding  Document  can  be 
mailed  to  interested  Bidders  upon  payment  (by  Transfer) 
of  non-refundable  fee  of  US$300.00  to  the  Commission 
(transfer  charges  born  by  the  bidder).  (Account  Details 
available  on  request.) 

5.  Interested  Bidders  may  obtain  further  information  at  the 
address  below,  during  office  hours:  Monday  to  Friday  from 
9.00am  (8.00am  GMT+1)  to  4.00pm  (3.00pm  GMT+1), 
ECOWAS  Commission,  Directorate  of  General  Administration, 
Procurement  Division,  1st  Floor,  Plot  101,  Yakubu  Gowon 
Crescent,  Asokoro  District,  PMB  401  Abuja  Nigeria. 

E-mail:  procurement@ecowas.int 

6.  Bids  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  120(days)  after  Bid 
Opening  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bid  security  of 
US$30,000  (Bank  Guarantee  or  Insurance  Bond). 

7.  Bids  shall  be  delivered  in  sealed  envelope  and  deposited 
in  the  ECOWAS  Tender  Box  located  at  the  Office  of  the 
Executive  Assistant  of  Commissioner  of  Administration  & 
Finance,  fifth  (5th)  floor  of  the  ECOWAS  Commission  Building, 
101,  Yakubu  Gowon  Crescent  Asokoro  District,  P.  M.  B. 
401,  Abuja,  Nigeria  on  or  before  January  23rd,  2014 
at  11.30  am  (10.30  am  GMT+1)  and  clearly  marked 
"International  Competitive  Bidding  for  the  Supply,  Installation 
&  Maintenance  of  VSAT  for  the  implementation  of  SAP 
within  ECOWAS  INSTITUTIONS"  Do  Not  Open,  Except  in 
Presence  of  the  Committee. 

8.  Bids  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  bidders  who 
wish  to  attend  on  January  23rd  2014,  at  12.00  noon 
(11.00  am  GMT+1),  Room  523,  ECOWAS  Commission, 
Abuja,  Nigeria. 


Invitation  for  Bids  (IFB) 

ICB  No:  03/ECO WAS/201 3 

Date:  05  DECEMBER,  2013 

The  ECOWAS  COMMISSION  with  the  financial  support  of  the 

European  Union  has  allocated  funds  towards  the  cost  of  the 

Supply,  Installation  &  Maintenance  of  Hardware  Equipment  for 

the  implementation  of  SAP  within  ECOWAS  INSTITUTIONS. 

2.  The  ECOWAS  Commission  therefore  invites  sealed  bids  for 
the  Supply,  Installation  &  Maintenance  of  Hardware  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  implementation  of  SAP  within  ECOWAS  IN¬ 
STITUTIONS  described  above  in  one  lot. 

3.  The  Bidding  Document  can  be  obtained  at  the  Procurement 
Division,  Directorate  of  General  Administration,  ECOWAS 
Commission,  Plot  101,  Yakubu  Gowon  Crescent,  Asokoro 
District,  Abuja,  Nigeria,  upon  submission  of  a  written  request 
and  payment  of  three  hundred  US  Dollars  (US$300.00) 
by  Cash  or  Bank  Draft  made  in  favour  of  ECOWAS 
Commission,  Abuja. 

4.  For  Bidders  outside  Nigeria,  the  Bidding  Document  can  be 
mailed  to  interested  Bidders  upon  payment  (by  Transfer) 
of  non-refundable  fee  of  US$300.00  to  the  Commission 
(transfer  charges  born  by  the  bidder).  (Account  Details 
available  on  request.) 

5.  Interested  Bidders  may  obtain  further  information  at  the 
address  below,  during  office  hours:  Monday  to  Friday  from 
9.00am  (8.00am  GMT+1)  to  4.00pm  (3.00pm  GMT+1), 
ECOWAS  Commission,  Directorate  of  General  Administra¬ 
tion,  Procurement  Division,  1st  Floor,  Plot  101,  Yakubu 
Gowon  Crescent,  Asokoro  District,  PMB  401  Abuja  Nigeria. 
E-mail:  procurement@ecowas.int 

6.  Bids  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  120(days)  after  Bid 
Opening  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bid  security  of 
US$30,000  (Bank  Guarantee  or  Insurance  Bond). 

7.  Bids  shall  be  delivered  in  sealed  envelope  and  deposited 
in  the  ECOWAS  Tender  Box  located  Office  of  the  Executive 
Assistant  of  Commissioner  of  Administration  &  Finance, 
fifth  (5th)  floor  of  the  ECOWAS  Commission  Building,  101, 
Yakubu  Gowon  Crescent  Asokoro  District,  P.  M.  B.  401, 
Abuja,  Nigeria  on  or  before  January  23rd,  2014  at  1 1 .30 
am  (10.30  am  GMT+1)  and  clearly  marked  "International 
Competitive  Bidding  for  the  Supply,  Installation  &  Maintenance 
of  Hardware  Equipment  for  the  implementation  of  SAP 
within  ECOWAS  INSTITUTIONS"  Do  Not  Open,  Except  in 
Presence  of  the  Committee. 

8.  Bids  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  bidders  who 
wish  to  attend  on  January  23rd,  2014  at  12.00  noon 
(11.00  am  GMT+1),  Room  523,  ECOWAS  Commission, 
Abuja,  Nigeria. 

classified  eqcp.com 
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Economic  data 

%  change  on  year  ago 

Gross  domestic  product 

latest  qtr*  2013* 

Industrial 

production 

latest 

Consumer  prices 

latest  2013* 

Unemployment 
rate, % 

Current-account  balance 

latest  12  %  of  GDP 

months,  $bn  2013* 

Budget 

balance 

%  of  GDP 
2013* 

Interest 
rates, % 

10-year  gov't 
bonds,  latest 

Currency  units,  per  $ 

Dec  17th  year  ago 

United  States 

+1.8  Q3 

+3.6 

+1.7 

+3.2  Nov 

+1.2  Nov 

+1.5 

7.0  Nov 

-398.7  03 

-2.4 

-4.1 

2.84 

- 

- 

China 

+7.8  Q3 

+9.1 

+7.7 

+10.0  Nov 

+3.0  Nov 

+2.7 

4.0  Q3* 

+14.0  Q3 

+1.9 

-2.0 

4.47** 

6.07 

6.24 

Japan 

+2.4  Q3 

+1.1 

+1.8 

+5.4  Oct 

+1.1  Oct 

+0.3 

4.0  Oct 

+41.2  Oct 

+1.0 

-8.2 

0.66 

103 

83.8 

Britain 

+1.5  Q3 

+3.2 

+1.4 

+3.2  Oct 

+2.1  Nov 

+2.6 

7.6  Augri 

-102.1  02 

-3.5 

-6.7 

3.10 

0.62 

0.62 

Canada 

+1.9  Q3 

+2.7 

+1.7 

+3.2  Sep 

+0.7  Oct 

+1.0 

6.9  Nov 

-59.9  Q3 

-3.1 

-3.0 

2.65 

1.06 

0.98 

Euro  area 

-0.4  Q3 

+0.3 

-0.4 

+0.2  Oct 

+0.9  Nov 

+1.4 

12.1  Oct 

+251.1  Sep 

+2.0 

-3.0 

1.82 

0.73 

0.76 

Austria 

+0.7  Q3 

+2.5 

+0.4 

-0.1  Sep 

+1.4  Nov 

+2.1 

4.8  Oct 

+10.4  Q2 

+2.6 

-2.9 

2.14 

0.73 

0.76 

Belgium 

+0.4  Q3 

+1.2 

+0.1 

+0.4  Sep 

+0.8  Nov 

+1.2 

9.0  Oct 

-16.2  Jun 

-1.0 

-3.0 

2.52 

0.73 

0.76 

France 

+0.2  Q3 

-0.6 

+0.2 

nil  Oct 

+0.7  Nov 

+1.0 

10.9  Oct 

-45.5  Oct 

-1.9 

-4.1 

2.31 

0.73 

0.76 

Germany 

+0.6  Q3 

+1.3 

+0.5 

+1.1  Oct 

+1.3  Nov 

+1.6 

6.9  Nov 

+254.0  Oct 

+6.9 

+0.1 

1.82 

0.73 

0.76 

Greece 

-3.0  Q3 

na 

-3.6 

-5.2  Oct 

-2.9  Nov 

-0.8 

27.4  Sep 

+1.1  Sep 

+0.8 

-2.2 

8.85 

0.73 

0.76 

Italy 

-1.8  Q3 

-0.1 

-1.8 

-0.5  Oct 

+0.7  Nov 

+1.3 

12.5  Oct 

+13.4  Sep 

+0.5 

-3.2 

4.04 

0.73 

0.76 

Netherlands 

-0.6  Q3 

+0.3 

-1.1 

+2.1  Oct 

+1.5  Nov 

+2.6 

8.5  Oct 

+83.6  Q3 

+10.6 

-3.5 

2.14 

0.73 

0.76 

Spain 

-1.2  Q3 

+0.5 

-1.3 

+1.8  Oct 

+0.2  Nov 

+1.5 

26.7  Oct 

+9.3  Sep 

+0.8 

-7.1 

4.10 

0.73 

0.76 

Czech  Republic 

-0.4  Q3 

-0.3 

-1.4 

+3.5  Oct 

+1.1  Nov 

+1.3 

7.7  Nov§ 

-3.4  03 

-1.6 

-2.9 

2.29 

20.2 

19.2 

Denmark 

+0.5  Q3 

+1.4 

+0.3 

+3.2  Oct 

+0.5  Nov 

+0.7 

5.7  Oct 

+22.6  Oct 

+5.5 

-2.3 

1.89 

5.43 

5.67 

Hungary 

+  1.8  Q3 

+3.6 

+0.7 

+6.0  Oct 

+0.9  Nov 

+1.7 

9.8  Oct*" 

+2.6  Q2 

+1.9 

-3.0 

5.65 

217 

219 

Norway 

+2.1  Q3 

+2.9 

+1.7 

-5.1  Oct 

+2.5  Nov 

+2.3 

3.4  Sep** 

+61.0  Q3 

+13.0 

+13.0 

2.91 

6.14 

5.61 

Poland 

+1.9  Q3 

na 

+1.5 

+4.4  Oct 

+0.6  Nov 

+1.0 

13.0  Oct* 

-10.2  Oct 

-2.1 

-4.0 

4.38 

3.04 

3.11 

Russia 

+1.2  Q3 

na 

+1.5 

-1.0  Nov 

+6.5  Nov 

+6.7 

5.5  Oct* 

+40.1  Q3 

+2.4 

-0.5 

7.93 

33.0 

31.0 

Sweden 

+0.3  Q3 

+0.3 

+0.8 

-5.0  Oct 

+0.1  Nov 

+0.1 

7.5  Nov5 

+34.3  03 

+6.0 

-2.0 

2.33 

6.58 

6.65 

Switzerland 

+1.9  Q3 

+2.1 

+1.8 

+0.7  Q3 

+0.1  Nov 

-0.1 

3.2  Nov 

+76.6  Q2 

+12.6 

+0.2 

1.18 

0.89 

0.92 

Turkey 

+4.4  Q3 

na 

+3.9 

-0.5  Oct 

+7.3  Nov 

+7.5 

9.9  Sep5 

-60.9  Oct 

-7.4 

-1.5 

9.65 

2.04 

1.78 

Australia 

+2.3  Q3 

+2.3 

+2.5 

+2.7  Q3 

+2.2  Q3 

+2.3 

5.8  Nov 

-51.3  03 

-2.6 

-2.1 

4.23 

1.12 

0.95 

Honq  Konq 

+2.9  Q3 

+2.1 

+3.0 

-0.9  Q3 

+4.3  Oct 

+4.3 

3.3  Nov** 

+5.7  Q2 

+2.4 

+1.8 

2.34 

7.75 

7.75 

India 

+4.8  Q3 

+16.5 

+4.9 

-1.8  Oct 

+11.2  Nov 

+9.8 

9.9  2012 

-76.9  03 

-3.0 

-5.1 

8.92 

62.0 

54.8 

Indonesia 

+5.6  Q3 

na 

+5.6 

-3.7  Oct 

+8.4  Nov 

+7.1 

6.3  03* 

-32.1  03 

-3.8 

-3.3 

na 

12,123 

9,640 

Malaysia 

+5.0  Q3 

na 

+4.8 

+1.7  Oct 

+2.8  Oct 

+2.0 

3.1  Sep5 

+14.2  03 

+5.0 

-4.2 

4.08 

3.25 

3.06 

Pakistan 

+6.1  2013* 

*  na 

+6.1 

+12.7  Sep 

+10.9  Nov 

+7.5 

6.2  2013 

-4.1  Q3 

-0.9 

-8.0 

13.00*** 

107 

98.1 

Singapore 

+5.8  Q3 

+1.3 

+3.5 

+8.0  Oct 

+2.0  Oct 

+2.4 

1.8  Q3 

+49.8  Q3 

+19.9 

+0.7 

2.48 

1.26 

1.22 

South  Korea 

+3.3  Q3 

+4.3 

+2.8 

+3.0  Oct 

+0.9  Nov 

+1.1 

2.7  Nov5 

+68.1  Oct 

+4.7 

+0.7 

3.60 

1,051 

1,073 

Taiwan 

+1.7  Q3 

+1.1 

+2.0 

+0.8  Oct 

+0.7  Nov 

+0.9 

4.2  Oct 

+56.3  Q3 

+11.8 

-2.3 

1.68 

29.6 

29.1 

Thailand 

+2.6  Q3 

+5.2 

+3.0 

-4.0  Oct 

+1.9  Nov 

+2.2 

0.7  Sep5 

-4.1  Q3 

-1.1 

-3.1 

3.83 

32.1 

30.6 

Argentina 

+8.3  Q2 

+10.6 

+5.1 

-0.5  Oct 

—  *** 

— 

6.8  Q3* 

-1.7  02 

-0.6 

-3.2 

na 

6.33 

4.88 

Brazil 

+2.2  Q3 

-1.9 

+2.5 

+0.9  Oct 

+5.8  Nov 

+6.2 

5.2  Oct* 

-82.2  Oct 

-3.6 

-2.9 

12.78 

2.33 

2.09 

Chile 

+4.7  Q3 

+5.4 

+4.5 

+2.1  Oct 

+2.4  Nov 

+1.8 

5.8  Oct*** 

-9.5  03 

-3.6 

-1.0 

5.14 

527 

475 

Colombia 

+4.2  Q2 

+8.9 

+4.0 

-1.6  Sep 

+1.8  Nov 

+2.1 

7.8  Oct* 

-12.9  02 

-3.0 

-0.6 

6.74 

1,937 

1,797 

Mexico 

+1.3  Q3 

+3.4 

+1.2 

+0.1  Oct 

+3.6  Nov 

+3.7 

4.9  Oct 

-24.9  03 

-1.6 

-2.6 

7.75 

13.0 

12.8 

Venezuela 

+1.1  Q3 

-0.8 

+1.2 

+0.8  Sep 

+54.3  Oct 

+40.9 

7.6  Oct* 

+6.9  Q3 

+2.6 

-9.5 

na 

6.29 

4.29 

Egypt 

+1.5  Q2 

na 

+2.0 

-21.0  Oct 

+12.9  Nov 

+9.3 

13.4  03* 

-5.6  Q2 

-2.5 

-13.8 

na 

6.89 

6.16 

Israel 

+2.4  Q3 

+2.2 

+3.2 

-9.2  Sep 

+1.9  Nov 

+1.6 

5.9  Oct 

+4.9  Q2 

+1.6 

-3.5 

3.59 

3.51 

3.78 

Saudi  Arabia 

+5.1  2012 

na 

+3.7 

na 

+3.1  Nov 

+3.7 

5.5  2012 

+137.0  Q2 

+18.0 

+6.0 

na 

3.75 

3.75 

South  Africa 

+1.8  Q3 

+0.7 

+1.9 

+1.7  Oct 

+5.3  Nov 

+5.8 

24.7  Q3* 

-22.1  03 

-6.5 

-4.8 

7.83 

10.4 

8.55 

Source:  Haver  Analytics.  *%  change  on  previous  quarter,  annual  rate.  *The  Economist  poll  or  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  estimate/forecast.  §Not  seasonally  adjusted.  *New  Series.  **Year  ending  June,  tt Latest  3 
months.  ^3-month  moving  average.  §§5-year  yield  ***0fficial  number  not  reliable;  The  State  Street  PriceStats  Inflation  Index,  October  18.99%;  year  ago  27.02%  ^Collar-denominated  bonds. 
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Markets 


%  change  on 


Dec  31st  2012 


Index 
Dec  17th 

one 

week 

in  local  in  $ 
currency  terms 

United  States  (DJIA) 

15,875.3 

-0.6 

+21.1 

+21.1 

China  (SSEA) 

2,251.6 

-3.9 

-5.2 

-2.8 

Japan  (Nikkei  225) 

15,278.6 

-2.1 

+47.0 

+23.7 

Britain  (FTSE 100) 

6,486.2 

-0.6 

+10.0 

+9.9 

Canada  (S&P  TSX) 

13,180.2 

-1.1 

+6.0 

-0.5 

Euro  area  (FTSE  Euro  100) 

966.2 

-0.8 

+12.8 

+17.5 

Euro  area  (EURO  STOXX  50)  2,941.8 

-0.6 

+11.6 

+16.2 

Austria  (ATX) 

2,447.5 

-3.4 

+1.9 

+6.2 

Belgium  (Bel  20) 

2,761.9 

-1.0 

+11.6 

+16.2 

France  (CAC  40) 

4,068.6 

-0.5 

+11.7 

+16.4 

Germany  (DAX)* 

9,085.1 

-0.3 

+19.3 

+24.3 

Greece  (Athex  Comp) 

1,146.7 

-4.5 

+26.3 

+31.5 

Italy  (FTSE/MIB) 

17,925.2 

-1.7 

+10.2 

+14.7 

Netherlands  (AEX) 

378.2 

-1.9 

+10.3 

+14.9 

Spain  (Madrid  SE) 

953.0 

-0.9 

+15.6 

+20.3 

Czech  Republic  (PX) 

962.3 

-1.0 

-7.4 

-12.6 

Denmark  (OMXCB) 

536.9 

-1.5 

+18.7 

+23.6 

Hungary  (BUX) 

18,617.5 

+2.1 

+2.4 

+4.0 

Norway (OSEAX) 

584.0 

-0.5 

+19.1 

+8.0 

Poland  (WIG) 

50,779.3 

-3.6 

+7.0 

+8.8 

Russia  (RTS,  $  terms) 

1,414.7 

+0.3 

nil 

-7.4 

Sweden  (0MXS30) 

1,263.3 

-0.5 

+14.4 

+13.0 

Switzerland  (SMI) 

7,831.0 

-1.8 

+14.8 

+18.3 

Turkey  (BIST) 

70,946.0 

-4.3 

-9.3 

-20.6 

Australia  (All  Ord.) 

5,106.1 

-0.8 

+9.5 

-6.3 

Hong  Kong  (Hang  Seng) 

23,069.2 

-2.8 

+1.8 

+1.8 

India  (BSE) 

20,612.1 

-3.0 

+6.1 

-6.2 

Indonesia  (JSX) 

4,182.3 

-2.2 

-3.1 

-23.0 

Malaysia  (KLSE) 

1,850.9 

+0.4 

+9.6 

+3.2 

Pakistan  (KSE) 

25,350.2 

+1.9 

+50.0 

+36.6 

Singapore  (STI) 

3,067.6 

-0.5 

-3.1 

-6.0 

South  Korea  (KOSPI) 

1,965.7 

-1.4 

-1.6 

+0.3 

Taiwan  (TWI) 

8,352.9 

-1.1 

+8.5 

+6.3 

Thailand  (SET) 

1,337.2 

-2.2 

-3.9 

-8.5 

Argentina  (MERV) 

5,422.8 

+3.8 

+90.0 

+47.6 

Brazil  (BVSP) 

50,090.4 

-1.8 

-17.8 

-27.6 

Chile  (IGPA) 

18,082.4 

-1.1 

-14.2 

-22.0 

Colombia  (IGBC) 

13,069.7 

-0.3 

-11.2 

-19.0 

Mexico  (IPC) 

41,758.6 

-1.7 

-4.5 

-4.4 

Venezuela  (IBC)  2,1 

554,958.0 

+1.5 

+463 

na 

Egypt  (Case  30) 

6,720.4 

+4.0 

+23.0 

+13.7 

Israel  (TA-100) 

1,189.2 

-1.7 

+13.4 

+20.6 

Saudi  Arabia  (Tadawul) 

8,412.3 

+0.2 

+23.7 

+23.7 

South  Africa  (JSE  AS) 

43,849.0 

-1.8 

+11.7 

-8.5 

I  World  GDP 

After  appearing  to  be  on  a  downward 
spiral,  the  world  economy  grew  at  its 
fastest  rate  in  18  months  in  the  third 
quarter  of  2013.  According  to  calcula¬ 
tions  by  The  Economist  which  cover  90% 
of  world  gdp,  outputincreased  by  2.76% 
compared  with  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  The  world  remains  dangerously 
dependenton  China,  however;  it  was 
responsible  for  nearly  half  of  gdp  growth 
(measured  at  purchasing-power  parity). 
Since  the  recession  ended,  the  emerging 
world  has  led  the  recovery,  contributing 
four-fifths  of  global  growth.  Butthereare 
signs  of  changein  the  rich  world:  after 
five  years  of  being  weighed  down  by  debt 
and  deleveraging,  it  quickened  its  output 
in  thethird  quarter. 


Other  markets  The  Economist  commodity-price  index 


%  change  on 

2005=100 

%  change  on 
one  one 

Dec  31st 2012 

Index 
Dec  17  th 

one 

week 

in  local 

in  $ 

Dec  10th 

Dec  16th* 

month 

year 

currency  terms 

Dollar  Index 

All  Items 

Food 

United  States  (S&P  500) 

1,781.0 

-1.2 

+24.9 

+24.9 

165.8 

165.5 

+2.2 

-11.8 

United  States  (NAScomp) 

4,023.7 

-0.9 

+33.3 

+33.3 

China  (SSEB,  $  terms) 

249.4 

-3.0 

-0.8 

+1.8 

184.4 

182.3 

+1.6 

-14. b 

Japan  (Topix) 

1,232.3 

-1.9 

+43.3 

+20.6 

Industrials 

Europe  (FTSEurofirst  300) 

1,248.3 

-1.2 

+10.1 

+14.6 

All 

146.5 

148.2 

+3.0 

-8.1 

World,  dev'd  (MSCI) 

1,592.8 

-1.3 

+19.0 

+19.0 

Nfa» 

158.5 

160.3 

+2.0 

-1.7 

Emerging  markets  (MSCI) 

990.5 

-2.2 

-6.1 

-6.1 

Metals 

141.4 

143.0 

+3.6 

-10.9 

World,  all  (MSCI) 

393.0 

-1.4 

+15.7 

+15.7 

Sterling  Index 

All  items 

World  bonds  (Citigroup) 
EMBI+  (JPMorgan) 

913.6 

653.9 

-0.2 

+0.6 

-3.3 

-8.0 

-3.3 

-8.0 

183.6 

184.7 

+1.0 

-12.0 

Euro  Index 

Hedge  funds (HFRX) 

1,212.8s 

-0.2 

+5.6 

+5.6 

Volatility,  US  (VIX) 

16.2 

+13.9 

+18.0  (levels) 

All  items 

149.7 

149.7 

+0.5 

-15.2 

CDSs,  Eur  (iTRAXX)t 

78.1 

+0.4 

-33.8 

-31.0 

Gold 

CDSs,  N  Am  (CDX)t 

70.0 

+3.2 

-29.0 

-29.0 

$  peroz 

1,261.7 

1,242.5 

-2.5 

-26.6 

Carbon  trading  (EU  ET5)  € 

4.7 

-6.6 

-30.4 

-27.5 

Sources:  Markit;  Thomson  Reuters.  *Total  return  index. 
tCredit-default-swap  spreads,  basis  points.  §Dec  16th. 

$  per  barrel 

98.5 

97.4 

+4.3 

+10.8 

Sources:  Bloomberg:  CME  Group;  Cotlook;  Darmenn  &  Curl;  FT; 
ICCO;  ICO;  ISO;  Live  Rice  Index;  LME;  NZ  Wool  Services;  Thompson 
Lloyd  &  Ewart;  Thomson  Reuters;  timer  Barry;  WS3.  'Provisional 
tNon-food  agricultural. 


Indicators  for  more  countries  and  additional 
series,  goto:  Economist.com/indicators 


Contribution  to  growth  from: 

Percentage  points 

United  States  other  rich  economies 

M  China  other  emerging  economies 

6 

Total* 

>  change  on  a  year  earlier 

4 


2009 


10 


11 


12 


13 


'Estimates  based  on  54  countries 
Sources:  Haver  Analytics;  representing  90%  of  world  GDP 
IMF;  The  Economist  at  purchasing-power  parity 
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Obituary 


Delbert  Tibbs 


Delbert  Tibbs,  death-row  survivor,  died  on  November  23rd,  aged  74 


WHEN  the  state  police  stopped  him  in 
Florida  that  day  in  February  1974, 
Delbert  Tibbs  didn’t  have  a  very  straight 
story.  He  was  on  this  spiritual  thing.  There 
was  an  agitation  in  him,  and  he  was  in 
search  of  something.  He  had  dropped  out 
of  the  Chicago  Baptist  seminary,  left  his 
five-year-old  son  and  the  woman  he  was 
already  separated  from,  and  taken  off  to 
wander  round  the  country.  (After  all,  it  was 
his  country.)  He’d  walked  miles,  hopped 
freight  trains,  slept  under  bridges,  making 
just  enough  to  get  by.  His  mama  worried 
about  him,  her  baby,  the  last  and  most 
headstrong  of  her  12  children.  Friends  said 
he  was  behaving  dangerously:  he  couldn’t 
simply  roam  round  freely  in  those  just- 
past-the  Civil-Rights-Act  years,  a  braggado- 
cious  young  black  man  (as  he  called  him¬ 
self)  who  dared  to  look  white  people  in  the 
eye.  But  his  byword  was,  “Nourish  what 
Philistines  call  impractical.” 

There  was  a  writer  thing  going  on,  too. 
His  head  was  stuffed  with  books  and  beau¬ 
tiful  polysyllabic  words  which,  later,  he 
would  enunciate  very  slowly,  as  if  chew¬ 
ing  some  favourite  candy.  Blacks  like  him, 
sharecroppers’  children  in  the  South,  were 
not  meant  to  have  an  education.  But  he 
had  become  a  bookworm  once  he  and  his 
mother  moved  up  to  Chicago,  reading  all 
day  at  school  and  in  his  first  job  at  the  old 


Lakeview  Press,  until  his  mind  was  “sharp 
as  a  Toledo  sword”.  When  he  set  off  soli¬ 
tary  and  wandering,  he  also  had  Thoreau 
and  Kerouac  in  mind. 

What  had  happened  just  before  the  po¬ 
lice  stopped  him  was  that  a  young  white 
woman  called  Cynthia  Nadeau  had  been 
raped  and  left  bleeding  by  the  roadside, 
and  her  boyfriend  shot  dead.  That  was  in 
Fort  Myers,  Florida;  he,  Mr  Tibbs,  was  in 
Ocala,  200  miles  away,  and  had  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  ticket  to  prove  it.  The  man  who 
did  it— Miss  Nadeau  said-was  about  five 
feet  six,  with  a  very  dark  skin  and  a  huge 
Afro.  He,  Mr  Tibbs,  was  much  taller,  light- 
complexioned,  and  with  considerably  less 
hair.  But  when  the  victim  was  shown  Po- 
laroids  the  police  had  taken  when  they 
stopped  him,  she  said:  “That’s  the  fucker.” 

An  all-white  jury  and  a  white  judge 
sentenced  him  to  death.  His  alibi  counted 
for  nothing,  and  his  black  lawyer  was  so 
scared  that  he  failed  to  defend  him  proper¬ 
ly.  A  cellmate  also  gave  false  testimony  that 
he  had  confessed  to  the  crime.  But  the  par¬ 
amount  thing  that  condemned  him  was 
that  swaggering  Delbert  was  just  not  be¬ 
having,  quote,  “the  way  a  nigger  ought  to 
behave”.  So  he  was  sent  to  death  row,  oth¬ 
erwise  known  as  the  Death  House,  right 
beside  where  the  electric  chair  was.  He 
was  there  for  almost  three  years. 
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No  date  was  set  for  his  appointment 
with  the  executioner.  He  was  waiting  for  “a 
train/or  a  bus  that  may  never  come”.  In  the 
meantime  he  watched  a  lot  of  tv,  ate 
meals-oddly,  the  food  was  good-and 
tried  to  get  on  terms  with  death.  It  was  hard 
to  focus.  Sometimes,  like  Socrates,  he 
thought  he  would  just  drink  the  hemlock, 
“ain’t  no  big  thing”.  But  it  bothered  him  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  execution  just  “jumped  peo¬ 
ple  off  into  the  universe”,  with  their  souls 
hurt  and  angry  and  afraid.  He  could  never 
bring  himself  to  believe  it  was  his  fate  to 
die  that  way,  at  some  man’s  behest,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  “machinations  and  manipula¬ 
tions”  of  the  state  of  Florida.  God,  or  the 
Supreme  Power,  whatever  it  was,  would 
surely  intervene.  Or  a  poem  would:  an 
“easy  but  invincible  poem”  to  “break  those 
iron  bars/A  poem  to  make  the  stars  weep”. 

He  was  lucky  that,  outside  jail,  his  then 
girlfriend  had  set  up  a  defence  committee 
to  campaign  for  his  release,  and  that  radi¬ 
cal  sisters  and  brothers-Angela  Davis, 
Joan  Baez,  Pete  Seeger-joined  in  to  help.  In 
1976  a  judge  reviewed  his  case  and  found 
“not  a  shred  of  evidence”  against  him.  The 
next  year,  he  was  out. 

The  death  penalty  had  no  more  fervent 
opponent  in  the  years  that  followed.  Mr 
Tibbs  at  last  saw  America  by  working  for 
“Witness  to  Innocence”,  an  organisation  of 
death-row  survivors,  speaking  across  the 
land  and  reading  his  poems  in  his  rich,  to¬ 
bacco-burnished  baritone.  He  helped  to 
get  the  penalty  abolished  in  Illinois  by  go¬ 
ing  to  see  the  governor  himself.  In  2002  a 
play,  “The  Exonerated”,  was  made  of  his 
story  and  those  of  five  other  death-row 
survivors.  It  began  and  ended  with  his 
words,  “It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  poet  here.” 

A  box  of  chicken 

It  was  not  easy  afterwards,  either.  He  could 
not  settle  when  he  got  out,  and  was  not 
easily  employable  after  his  stint  in  the 
Death  House.  His  non-campaigning  days 
were  spent  writing  alone  in  his  one-room 
apartment  in  a  public-housing  project  in 
Chicago.  The  world  was  hard  to  fit  into,  but 
it  always  had  been.  “Never  constrained  by 
arcane  conundrums”,  that  was  him. 

He  was  not  bitter.  The  revelation  of  his 
early  travels  in  America  had  been  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  racial  hatreds  of  the  time,  some 
people  just  treated  him  as  a  human  being, 
like  the  little  white  boy  who  had  seen  him 
sitting  hungry  in  a  freight  car  and  had 
brought  him  a  box  of  fried  chicken  to  eat. 
And  the  moral  he  drew  from  his  time  in  jail 
was  that  he  had  been  supposed,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  to  look  hard  at  death  and  dis¬ 
abuse  himself  of  the  fear  of  it.  “Without 
sounding  vainglorious”,  he  had  done  so. 
For,  after  all,  wasn’t  everyone  on  death 
row?  And  as  he  had  also  found,  mysteri¬ 
ously,  “We  can’t  talk  about  death  without 
talking  about  life.”  ■ 
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